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I 
THE  ESSENCE  OF  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 

What  is  "progressive  education?"  It  is  difficult  to 
define  this  new  movement  in  education  with  precision. 
The  wide  range  in  methods  used  at  the  different  progressive 
schools,  such  as  the  Organic  School  of  Fairhope,  Alabama, 
the  Park  School,  Baltimore,  and  the  Moraine  Park  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  make  it  hard  to  describe  their  fundamental 
agreement  in  spirit.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  state  the  postu- 
lates which  underly  their  diversity,  if  we  do  not  enter  too 
minutely  into  the  details  of  each. 

In  their  fundamental  aim  all  these  schools  agree.  They 
all  seek  to  afford  more  freedom  and  more  responsibiUty 
to  the  pupils.  It  is  a  daring  experiment.  The  freedom 
and  responsibiUty  heretofore  reserved  for  the  matiuity 
of  college  years  is  now  given  to  all  children,  no  matter 
what  their  age.  At  the  Moraine  Park  School,  for  example, 
the  children  in  the  elementary  grades  do  most  of  their 
work  thru  their  own  volition.  The  drill  in  spelUng  and 
arithmetic  they  carry  on  among  themselves,  with  very 
little  aid  from  the  teacher.  In  the  Dalton,  Massachusetts, 
High  School,  the  formal  recitation  is  largely  supplanted 
by  self-directed  study,  with  teachers  in  each  subject  avail- 
able at  any  time  for  conference  and  for  elucidation  of 
difficult  points. 

In  all  these  schools,  too,  self-government  is  largely 
operative,  and  discipline  is  esoteric  rather  than  exoteric. 
The  impulse  to  rebel  being  non-existent,  order  and  dis- 
cipline become  simply  a  question  of  method,  not  of  pur- 
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pose.  For  the  purpose  of  all  is  good;  and  methods  can 
be  evolved  and  carried  out  by  pupils  with  the  aid  of  the 
teachers.  Autocracy  is  always  maintained  under  a  strain, 
by  means  of  spies  and  peepers  and  many  punishments. 
It  never  draws  a  free  breath.  The  sea-captain  obtains 
unity  of  aim  on  the  part  of  a  motley  crew  by  dint  of  great 
personal  magnetism,  superior  physical  prowess  and  in- 
telligence, and  constant  watchfulness.  Such  is  the  ideal 
of  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster.  It  is  not  the  ideal  of 
the  progressive  educator.  If  we  assume  that  the  duty 
of  the  educator  is  to  take  pupils  somewhere  that  they  do 
not  want  to  go,  galley-slave  methods  are  still  necessary. 
If,  however,  we  assume  that  children  either  wish,  or  can 
be  inspired  to  wish,  to  go  onward  in  the  search  for  knowledge, 
then  autocratic  methods  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  innovation  made  by  the  leaders  in  progressive 
education  consists  solely  in  this,  that  they  trust  the  child- 
soul.  They  perceive  in  it  an  inherent  love  of  knowledge 
and  progress  and  unfoldment,  and  they  greatly  dare  in 
making  the  child  the  captain  of  his  own  fate,  commander 
of  his  own  empyreal  enterprise  in  quest  of  wisdom.  For 
whether  is  it  better  to  save  one's  life  and  lose  one's  soul? 
The  formal  educator  says,  "I  am  going  to  teach  you  arith- 
metic and  spelling  and  geography  and  Latin  and  algebra 
and  geometry,  in  order  to  save  your  life."  And  when 
the  task  is  done,  the  soul  of  the  child  is  found  to  have  gone 
astray,  so  that  its  knowledge-desires  are  nil,  even  tho 
its  knowledge- content  be  sufficient  to  pass  the  college 
examinations.  Were  it  not  better,  since  life  extends  far 
beyond  the  years  of  the  school  system,  to  send  forth  the 
child  into  the  world  eager-minded,  keen  after  knowledge, 
avid  for  the  wells  of  learning,  which  form  the  oases 
of  life?  Is  anything  really  gained  for  the  child  if  study 
is  made  hateful  to  him?     Can  that  ever  be  education? 

The  school  system  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  child  has 
emotions.  Education  has  fallen  behind  the  advances 
of  the  scientific  world,  which  already  knows  the  intimate 
connection,  as  between  moon  and  tides,  of    emotion  and 
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assimilation.  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  ductless  glands 
to  pedagogy.  Yet  the  pregnant  fact  of  connection  between 
the  suprarenal  glands  and  health  can  not  be  ignored  by 
the  educator.  Children  can  not  be  treated  as  mere  intel- 
lectual machines,  to  be  worked  on  routine  schedules.  Nor 
can  they  be  intelligently  classified  according  to  their  reac- 
tion to  mental  tests.  The  will  not- to-do,  or  the  confusion 
of  a  shy  soul,  may  cause  an  inhibition,  the  results  of  which 
make  the  subject  of  such  tests  appear  below  the  normal; 
whereas,  often  such  pupils  are,  if  anything,  above  the 
normal.  Contempt  for  inferior  teachers,  indifference  to 
studies  beneath  their  powers,  distaste  for  work  crudely 
thrust  upon  them,  cause  many  children  to  malinger  and 
sabotage.  The  cure  is  not  discipHne,  but  new  presenta- 
tions of  the  subjects  of  education.  The  psychoanalyst 
has  discovered  that  the  emotions  are  incompatible  with 
tyranny.  Suppression  leads  to  distortions  and  reflexes. 
Self-control,  self -direction,  is  the  only  rule  to  which  the 
emotions  will  harmoniously  submit.  Freedom  is  the  breath 
of  life  to  the  emotional  nature.  And  that,  too,  is  the 
discovery  of  the  progressive  educator.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  the  child-soul  expands.  And  only  in  such  an 
atmosphere  can  real  education,  which  should  consist  of  the 
training  of  the  emotions,  as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  be 
carried  on. 

But,  just  as  the  psychologist  realizes  that  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  control  of  the  emotions,  so  the  progressive 
teacher  realizes  that  there  must  be  some  control  in  educa- 
tion. License  is  not  the  ideal  either  of  the  psychologist 
or  of  the  educator.  How  to  banish  repression  and  avoid 
license  is  the  problem  that  the  progressives  in  education 
seek  to  solve.  In  meeting  this  problem  many  degrees 
of  freedom  will  be  found  to  prevail.  Here  and  there  may 
be  found  an  excess  of  freedom.  It  would  be  strange  if  this 
were  not  so,  since  reforms  are  wrought  by  extremes,  not 
by  the  golden  mean.  But  the  faults  of  progressive  edu- 
cation are  the  faults  of  youth,  of  growth,  of  metabohsm, 
and   not   the  weakness  attendant   upon  a  crystallization, 
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which,  in  an  apparent  state  of  health,  is  the  precursor  of 
death  in  an  aging  institution. 

The  cure  for  the  educational  ills  of  today,  then,  consists 
in  new  presentations  of  the  subject  of  learning,  in  presenta- 
tions of  such  a  nature  that  interest  is  aroused  and  held, 
and  the  emotions  work  pari  passu  with  the  intellect.  The 
mental  appetite  will  thus  lend  assimilative  powers.  Huxley 
gave  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  scientific  discovery  an 
intense  love  of  knowledge,  and,  ages  before  that,  Aristotle 
declared  that  all  knowledge  begins  in  wonder.  Once 
such  a  desire  is  awakened,  the  educator  may  almost  be 
dispensed  with,  in  this  day  of  free  libraries  and  wide- 
spread sources.  Indeed  from  this  view-point  the  teacher 
may  be  considered  not  the  knowledge-giver,  but  the  mind- 
awakener. 

To  arouse  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is, 
then,  the  first  law  in  a  progressive  school.  And  the  second 
is  like  unto  it — to  provide  such  opportunity  for  physical 
movement  and  exercise,  and  such  ideal  physical  environ- 
ment for  study,  as  to  keep  the  mind  naturally  active  in  a 
healthy  and  robust  body.  One  of  the  tenets  of  progressive 
education  is  the  use  of  movable  furniture.  Another  is 
easy  access  to  the  out-of-doors.  Ole  Bull  as  a  boy  used 
frequently  to  jump  out  of  the  schoolroom  window  and 
run  into  the  fields,  from  sheer  excess  of  nervous  energy. 
Had  he  the  good  fortune  to  have  attended  a  modern  pro- 
gressive school,  the  door  would  have  been  always  open 
to  him,  and  frequent  movement  would  have  prevented 
any  such  accumulation  of  endemic  poisons.  Is  there 
any  body  of  knowledge  important  enough  to  warrant 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  child  in  its  teens?  Educators 
may  think  so.  Progressive  parents  do  not.  That  is  why 
they  are  taking  their  children  out  of  public  schools,  where 
overcrowding  and  injurious  tension  prevail,  and  putting 
them  in  this  freer  sort  of  schools,  where  the  growing 
body  can  have  the  chance  God  meant  it  to  have. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  question  that  those  parents  who 
have  the  means,   are  able  to  buy  in  private  progressive 
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schools  a  superior  sort  of  education.  This  is  a  pathetic 
fact.  That  they  should  have  superior  clothes,  superior 
houses,  superior  means  of  locomotion  and  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  we  can  acquiesce  in.  But  that  they  can  buy 
superior  education  for  their  children  is  a  stigma  upon 
democracy.  It  is  a  greater  injustice  than  that  they  can 
buy  intrinsically  better  food,  just  to  the  extent  that  the 
mind  is  more  important  than  the  body.  vSpeed  the  day 
when  this  new  kind  of  education,  which  seems  so  ideal, 
compared  to  the  current  type,  can  be  given  to  all,  as  uni- 
versal as  the  air  we  breath!  It  is  the  birthright  of  every 
living  child.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  schools 
can  not  become  progressive.  One  or  two  important  public 
schools  are  notably  so  thruout.  Many  are  so  in  some 
departments.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  apathy  of 
the  constituents.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  arouse  public 
opinion  and  bring  it  unanimously  to  desire  the  new  and  the 
better.  To  educate  the  public  into  seeking  this  better 
type  of  education,  should  be  the  chief  purpose  of  all  who 
believe  in  progressive  education. 

Stanwood  Cobb 

Office  of  Progressive  Education  Association 
Chev^y  Chase,  Maryland 
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ARE  THE  OLDER   "SCHOOL  VIRTUES"  ^ 
OBSOLESCENT? 

The  present  generation  of  teachers  should  not  be  alto- 
gether content  with  either  the  ideals  or  the  methods  of 
its  predecessors.  It  should  refine  the  ideals  and  improve 
the  methods,  and  it  should  also  formulate  new  and  wider 
ideals  and  strive  to  attain  them.  Teachers  of  the  present 
generation  are  certainly  not  blind  to  this  duty.  They  are 
looking  ahead  and  planning  ahead  for  better  things.  It 
is  one  of  these  newer  ideals  that  I  wish  to  examine  very 
briefly. 

Our  predecessors  strove  to  develop  clear  thinking  and 
independent  thinking  and  sober  living.  Today  we  are 
striving  to  develop  among  our  pupils  all  these  virtues  and 
something  in  addition.  Most  of  us  are  convinced  that 
education  can  not  be  really  successful  unless  it  develops 
in  each  succeeding  generation  the  willingness  to  grapple 
with  new  problems  and  the  ability  to  solve  these  problems. 
This  ideal  of  "initiative"  is  reflected  in  the  keen  demand 
that  school  requirements  shall  not  crush  the  child's  original- 
ity. The  past  generation  of  teachers  emphasized  the  prime 
importance  of  having  pupils  understand  what  others  had 
worked  out;  the  present  generation  has  insisted  that  merely 
to  learn  understandingly  is  not  enough;  to  this  must  be 
added  an  appreciation  of  what  is  learned  in  its  application 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem.  Current  theory  is  now  carrying 
this  demand  a  step  further:  the  "problems"  must  be  those 
that  make  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  learner  as  worthy  of 
his  time  and  effort. 

It  is  clear  that  we  now  have  a  very  wide  extension  of  the 
older  ideal  of  insuring  independence  of  thought  thru  first 

^  Abridged  and  revised  from  a  paper  with  the  same  title  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  Kansas  City,  February,  1917. 
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insuring  an  understanding  of  what  was  learned.  The 
aim  now  is  to  liberate  the  pupil  entirely  from  any  mastery 
which  does  not  appeal  to  him  as  productive  of  beneficial 
results. 

Very  few  schools,  of  course,  have  been  able  to  apply 
this  principle  extensively  to  actual  practise  without  run- 
ning hard  against  some  serious  difficulties.  Certain  schools 
have  attempted  rather  wide  applications,  but  these  have 
usually  been  private  or  endowed  schools,  or  frankly  experi- 
mental schools  that  could  live  without  meeting  popular 
needs.  And  not  infrequently  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  only  apparent.  I  have  in  mind  a  school 
of  this  type  to  which  an  acquaintance  of  mine  sent  one  of 
his  two  sons.  The  boy  entered  the  first  grade  and  for 
several  months  he  apparently  progressed  at  a  favorable 
rate.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the  father 
was  summoned  to  the  school  to  discuss  his  son's  welfare. 
"Your  boy  does  well  in  certain  phases  of  his  work,"  said 
the  principal.  "His  progress  in  construction  work  and 
in  dancing  is  most  commendable;  but  he  can  not  read." 
The  father,  who  had  labored  under  the  impression 
that  the  school  should  at  least  teach  the  boy  to  read, 
suggested  that  the  fault  might  lie  with  the  teachers 
of  the  reading  classes.  The  principal,  however,  maintained 
that  the  school  was  doing  more  important  things,  but  that 
the  boy  must  le^rn  to  read  before  reentering  school  in  the 
fall.  The  father  saw  that  the  situation  was  desperate. 
A  family  council  was  held;  a  division  of  labor  was  effected; 
both  the  father  and  the  mother  gave  up  their  plans  for 
the  month's  holiday  in  August;  and  in  September  the  boy 
went  back  to  school  with  an  initial  mastery  of  a  basic 
social  art.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  the  methods 
employed  would  not  have  been  considered  orthodox  even 
by  the  past  generation  of  teachers,  but  the  results  were 
eminently  satisfactory. 

Another  school  virtue  that  has  been  relegated  to  the 
background  by  the  emphasis  of  this  ideal  of  initiative  is 
the  virtue  of  thoroness.     The  teacher  of  the  past  genera- 
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tion  strongly  emphasized  thoroness  of  mastery  as  an  essential 
condition  of  effective  independent  thought  and  action. 
The  first  blow  to  thoroness  came  with  the  onslaughts  on 
the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  and  now  that  this  line 
of  defense  has  fallen,  the  present  heavy  emphasis  of  the 
"immediate  problem"  bids  fair  to  finish  the  job.  In  some 
quarters,  indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  what  we  used 
to  think  of  as  thoroness  is  quite  inconsistent  with  initiative 
and  originality;  that  meticulousness  in  details  and  facility 
in  looking  after  small  and  routine  matters  are  qualities 
that  do  not  associate  readily  with  ability  to  solve  big  prob- 
lems and  enrich  the  world  in  its  great  achievements. 

The  infiuence  upon  school  practise  of  these  implications 
and  applications  of  the  ideal  of  initiative  has  already  been 
felt,  and  will  be  more  widely  and  intensely  felt  as  the  ideal 
gains  wider  currency.  It  is  expedient  then  that  we  examine 
carefully  the  assumptions  upon  which  these  implications 
and  applications  are  based;  and  the  need  is  all  the  greater 
because  their  tendency  is  to  open  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  every  theory  that  does  this  needs  to  be  very  carefully 
and  critically  examined  before  it  is  generally  accepted. 

But  I  should  be  the  last  to  emphasize  the  argument  of 
expediency  (or  even  immediate  practical  necessity)  against 
the  present  tendencies.  I  have  little  use  for  that  method 
of  disposing  of  troublesome  questions  which  rests  com- 
fortably upon  the  assertion  that  a  proposal  is  ''all  right 
in  theory  but  will  not  work  in  practise. ' '  The  tendency  of  a 
theory  that  rests  upon  irrefutable  premises  is  always  toward 
its  ultimate  enthronement.  If  a  theory  is  distinctly  recog- 
nized as  ''good,"  it  will  sooner  or  later  win  the  victory. 
The  struggle  for  democracy;  the  fight  against  the  corn 
laws;  the  enthronement  of  individual  liberty — all  these 
and  many  other  social  achievements  of  the  first  magnitude 
have  won  because  they  rested  upon  sound  theory.  Ulti- 
mately it  is  always  the  philosopher  who  determines  the 
course  of  human  progress;  ultimately  it  is  your  Platos  and 
Aristotles,    your    Voltaires    and    Rousseaus,    your    Adam 
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Smiths  and  Ricardos,  who  are  accredited  with  wielding  the 
-reat  intlucnce. 

And  so,  if  the  older  school  virtues  are  to  be  retained, 
I  hey  must  be  retained  because  their  necessity  rests,  too, 
upon  premises  that  can  not  be  shaken,  and  upon  values 
which  lie  deeper  even  than  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  the 
])rosperities  of  peace. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  outline  the  arguments  which, 
in  my  opinion,  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  these 
premises  and  demonstrating  these  values.  But  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  the  crying  need  for  carefully  tested  facts  with 
reference  to  the  various  problems  involved.  Every  assump- 
tion involved  in  a  proposal  which  asks  us  to  pay  the  price 
that  I  have  named  should  be  thoroly  tested.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  kind  of  evidence  needed,  I  may  cite  the  recent 
findings  of  Mr.  Thomdike  regarding  the  specific  question 
as  to  whether  thoroness,  accuracy,  and  capacity  for  routine 
work  are,  as  these  new  proposals  so  strongly  imply,  really 
inconsistent  with  initiative  and  originality. 

Mr.  Thorndike  says : 

"During  the  past  month  I  have  been  studying  the  ratings 
of  sixty  electrical  engineers  employed  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company  and  rated  by  the  company's  officers  for  originality 
and  seventeen  other  qualities  such  as  thoroness,  knowledge, 
industry  at  routine  tasks,  and  the  like.  Far  from  there 
being  any  antagonism  between  originality  and  industry 
at  routine  tasks.  .  .  .or  between  originality  and  system, 
there  is  a  positive  correlation,  and  one  as  close  as  that 
between  industry  and  enthusiasm  or  that  between  thoroness 
and  system." 

It  is  facts  of  this  sort  that  we  need  in  order  to  test  every 
assumption  that  is  being  made  by  those  who  are  asking 
us  to  surrender  the  older  school  virtues.  That  our  con- 
ceptions of  these  virtues  should  be  refined  and  their  ad- 
ministration improved  and  enHghtened  no  one  will  deny. 

And  I  venture  to  predict  that,  when  the  facts  are  all  in, 
they  will  tell  a  stor\'  something  like  this:  That  far  from 
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virtues  of  obedience,  duty,  discipline,  and  thoroness  will 
be  found  to  have  the  closest  relationship  to  the  capacity 
for  discovery  and  achievement ;  that  the  systematic  mastery 
of  race  experience,  illuminated,  but  by  no  means  replaced, 
by  the  problematic  method  of  teaching,  will  be  recognized 
as  a  primary  aim  of  education;  that  persistent  and  dogged 
application  to  set  tasks  will  retain  its  position  as  a  funda- 
mental school  virtue;  and  that,  while  thoroness  of  mastery 
will  have  a  richer  and  a  broader  meaning,  it  will  still  retain 
the  virile  qualities  which  have  hitherto  been  associated 
with  it.  WiiyUAM  C.  BagIvEy 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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AN   liNTKRKSilNG  EDUCATlUiNAL  EXPERIMENT 

The  Park  School  of  Baltimore  has  become  one  of  the 
most  studied  and  quoted  schools  of  the  United  States 
because  of  the  way  it  was  organized,  its  unusual  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  the  interesting  work  being  done  there. 
It  is  a  "citizens'  committee"  school;  that  is,  a  group  of 
public  spirited  men  and  women  conceived  and  financed 
it.  When  they  appointed  the  headmaster,  they  stated 
their  purpose  in  double  form — to  give  the  pupils  who 
came  to  the  school  the  best  education  possible,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  education.  The  school 
is  therefore  a  private  school  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
privately  financed  by  subscriptions  and  tuition,  its  purpose 
being  a  constructively  pubHc  one. 

There  is  no  claim  that  the  methods  used  or  the  things 
being  done  are  unique  or  unknown  to  other  educators  or 
other  schools.  There  is,  however,  an  open-mindedness 
to  the  best  that  is  being  done  everywhere,  and  an  attempt 
to  bring  together  all  that  has  proved  itself  worth  while. 
This,  combined  with  freedom  for  executives  and  teachers 
to  attempt  to  improve  old  ways  and  to  develop  new  ideas, 
leads  to  an  unusually  complete  demonstration  of  the  best 
tv^^e  of  modern  education. 

Its  keynotes  are : 

1.  The  use  of  the  child's  natural  instincts  and  interests 
as  a  driving  force  in  his  work. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  school  as  a  community  of 
which  all  are  citizens  with  both  privileges  and  duties. 
This  obviates  arbitrary  laws  and  unnatural  restraint,  and 
brings  in  a  large  amount  of  freedom,  of  opportunity  for 
initiative,  and  of  self  government. 

3.  The  realization  that  the  school  is  becoming  more 
and  more  responsible  for  all  sides  of  the  child's  develop- 

II 
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ment.  In  addition  to  its  usual  duties,  it  must,  therefore, 
give  careful  attention  to  all  that  affects  the  physical  wel- 
fare, and  must  train  for  social  and  moral  responsibilities. 

4.  A  scientific  study  of  its  pupils,  so  that  their  needs 
and  possibilities  are  diagnosed  accurately,  in  order  that 
each  one  may  be  helped  to  develop  to  the  best  of  which 
he  is  capable. 

The  Park  School  is  on  a  nineteen-acre  campus  accessibly 
located,  but  so  placed  by  its  elevation  and  its  proximity 
to  one  of  the  city  parks,  that  it  will  always  be  in  practically 
open  country.  The  main  building  is  of  the  one-story, 
one-exposure  type.  All  classrooms  have  east  exposure, 
with  windows  all  along  that  side  except  near  the  front 
wall,  and  each  one  is  on  the  first  floor  with  its  own  door 
leading  out  of  doors.  This  is  to  give  the  best  conditions 
for  light  and  for  free  access  to  the  grounds.  The  east 
exposure  was  chosen  because  it  allows  the  level  rays  of 
the.  sun  to  shine  all  over  the  rooms  early  in  the  morning, 
but  the  direct  sunlight  does  not  shine  in  for  any  length 
of  time  after  school  opens.  The  rooms  are  therefore 
lighted  evenly,  and  shades  are  not  necessary. 

Every  consideration  has  been  given  to  ideal  conditions 
for  health,  comfort,  happiness,  and  efficiency.  The  size 
and  shape  of  each  room  was  planned  in  consideration  of 
the  distance  light  could  be  evenly  distributed,  the  activities 
of  the  children  who  were  to  occupy  it,  and  their  particular 
physical  and  mental  needs.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
building  easy  to  keep  clean  has  resulted  in  the  elimination 
of  all /'dust  catchers,"  such  as  door  and  window  frames, 
ledges  over  blackboards,  and  the  usual  types  of  baseboards. 
Instead  of  these  there  are  smooth  steel  mouldings  for  the 
frames  and  baseboards,  and  rounded  tops  for  the  black- 
boards. All  sanitary  and  hygienic  problems  are  met  in 
a  similar  way,  so  that  the  school  can  be  opened  each  day 
in  a  state  of  exceptional  cleanliness. 

The  fiHuiture  is  all  movable  and  is  carefully  fitted  to 
each  child.  It  is  possible  to  quickly  rearrange  a  room 
for  work  in  small  groups,  or  even  to  nearly  or  quite  clear 
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the  entire  floor.  There  is  playground  apparatus  for  l)oth 
>ounger  and  older  groups  of  children,  an  open  air  play- 
room of  ample  size,  a  work  shop  where  things  are  made 
for  home  and  school — in  fact,  provision  for  all  the  interests 
and  needs  of  childhood. 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  school  range 
in  age  from  about  four  years  to  about  seventeen.  There 
are  kindergarten  classes  for  four  and  five-year  olds,  and 
the  other  classes  divide  into  a  six-year  lower  school,  and 
an  upper  department  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools, 
which  is  finished  by  most  of  the  pupils  in  five  years.  From 
nine  years  of  age  on,  the  pupils  are  in  school  all  day,  leaving 
at  five  o'clock.  Thru  the  sixth  grade  there  is  Uttle  or  no 
home  study,  most  of  the  work  being  done  in  class  where 
the  teacher  develops  new  material,  shows  the  pupils  how 
to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  in  general  becomes  a 
co-worker  and  a  guide,  rather  than  a  taskmaster  and  a 
hearer  of  recitations.  There  are  ample  playtimes  thru 
the  day,  and  after  3.15  the  children  are  on  the  playgrounds 
where  skilled  leaders  are  ready  to  teach  them  games,  to  act 
as  officials — or    even  to  let  them  alone  if  no  help  is  needed. 

The  school  does  not  follow  any  "system" — even  its 
own.  It  does  not  believe  that  any  one  method  can  have 
the  exclusive  claim  to  being  right,  except  in  so  far  as  there 
is  a  proved  technic  in  teaching  certain  subjects,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  beginning  of  reading.  An  attempt  is 
made  in  all  subjects  to  make  the  work  seem  worth  while, 
to  have  the  pupil  actually  living  it,  either  in  reality  or 
in  imagination.  If  a  subject  is  entirely  outside  of  a  child's 
life,  and  he  is  told  about  it  or  reads  about  it,  it  often  makes 
no  great  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  can  see 
it  on  a  real  living  basis,  preferably  with  himself  as  an  actor 
in  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  school  subject  devised  to  torment 
innocent  school  children — it  is  life  itself.  So  the  children 
dramatize  from  kindergarten  to  graduation.  Much  is 
impromptu,  crude,  their  own  expression.  Some  is  more 
carefully  done.  But  always  it  puts  the  child  inside  of  a 
*^it nation  instead  of  leaving:  him  outside  of  it. 
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The  children  study  much  of  their  history  by  Hving  parts 
of  the  Hves  of  the  various  periods.  They  have  their  times 
of  being  cave  dwellers  and  Indians  in  the  primitive  life 
study;  they  are  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Our 
own  periods  of  history  are  relived  by  them,  and  from 
Washington  on  they  act  their  parts.  Patrick  Henry's 
ringing  words  are  heard  in  Congress,  or,  as  happened  only 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Lincoln  moves  his  audience  to  tears. 
In  English  the  children  create — splays,  stories,  poems, 
additions  or  interpolations  in  the  masterpieces  they  are 
studying.  They  write  magazines,  or  publish  newspapers, 
or  conduct  literary  societies.  How  better  can  one  under- 
stand the  absent  hero  than  by  trying  to  write  his  letters 
home,  or  the  villain  than  by  filling  in  the  details  of  his 
plots  and  treasons?  A  class  in  English  history  has  just 
issued  a  forty-page  typewritten  magazine  supposed  to  be 
published  in  London  in  1589.  And  in  it  Drake  writes  of 
his  voyages,  and  a  maid  of  honor  gives  intimate  glimpses 
of  her  mistress,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  while  the  editor 
gravely  discusses  the  interest  question  and  the  Puritans, 
and  the  royal  treasurer  talks  of  finance.  And  all  thru 
the  book  the  ability  to  project  one's  self  into  a  situation 
and  live  it  shows  on  every  page. 

The  pupils  go  where  they  can  see  farming,  industries, 
and  arts.  It  may  be  a  ship  in  the  harbor,  a  steel  plant, 
a  bakery,  a  newspaper  office,  or  an  art  exhibit.  And  the 
outside  world  is  brought  in  to  them.  The  advertising 
manager  of  a  store,  the  editor  of  a  paper,  or  an  expert  on 
labor  conditions,  may  speak  to  them  and  answer  their 
questions.  And  pictures  and  pamphlets  and  ''just  things" 
— none  of  them  meant  for  school  work — are  all  about 
them  all  the  time.  The  collection  of  pictures  on  geography 
and  industry  and  other  subjects  occupies  about  2500 
square  feet — enough  to  cover  a  wall  ten  feet  high  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  Yet  it  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  all  be  hung  on  a  wall  space  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  it  is  ready  for  instant  circulation  to  the  classrooms 
when  it  touches  the  interests  of  the  children.     And  pam- 
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phlcts,  railroad  and  steamship  folders,  publications  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  government  bulletins,  travel  guides, 
are  classified  and  are  also  ready  for  instant  use.  A  class 
can  travel  thru  England  with  a  booklet  on  the  English 
Lake  or  the  Cathedral  Country,  it  can  see  Japan's  develop- 
ment of  Korea  thru  tlie  eyes  of  the  Governor  General's 
report,  or  it  can  locate  the  art  of  Italy  thru  its  guide  books. 

Most  of  the  important  industries  of  the  United  States 
are  represented  by  samples  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  product.  They  extend  thru  textiles  and  foods 
and  mineral  products,  and  from  biology  to  the  making  of 
watches.  The  best  feature  of  this  material  is  that  it  can 
1)e  added  to  by  the  pupils.  They  are  always  increasing 
the  picture  collection,  and  occasionally  a  visit  to  some 
industry  results  in  a  new  exhibit  of  the  samples  brought 
back  from  the  trip. 

In  the  lower  school,  subject  lines  break  down,  and  an 
interesting  project  may  use  English,  history,  geography 
and  arithmetic,  so  intermingled  that  they  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated. Much  of  the  arithmetic  comes  from  games  and 
storekeeping,  and  measurement  in  the  shop,  and  even 
the  necessary  drill  practise  becomes  interesting  because 
the  child's  improvement  is  visualized  and  made  a  definite 
motive.  Even  in  the  more  academic  High  School  subjects, 
in  mathematics  and  languages,  similar  methods  are  used. 
Mathematics  is  made  original  to  a  great  degree,  and  it 
too,  is  applied  in  interesting  ways,  such  as  in  various  kinds 
of  measurement,  and  even  in  making  simple  inventions. 
Foreign  languages  are  used  in  dramatization  and  for  letter 
writing  to  foreign  countries.  Even  Latin  has  its  moments 
when  the  pupils  become  Romans  and  fight  Caesar's  cam- 
paigns. Every  year  various  teachers  and  various  classes 
interpret  these  ideas  in  different  ways,  so  that  no  one 
method  of  expression  is  a  necessary  one,  the  central  idea 
of  the  pupil's  position  in  relation  to  the  subject  alone  being 
fixt. 

Among  the  interesting  features  are  a  "menagerie," 
where  pigeons,  chickens,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  guinea  hens. 
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Belgian  hares,  and  turtles  are  kept.  The  children  help 
to  care  for  their  pets,  and  unconsciously  cultivate  a  love 
for,  and  a  knowledge  of,  nature.  There  is  a  children's 
vegetable  garden,  a  flower  and  shrub  garden,  and  a  wild 
flower  garden  is  being  started.  A  fine  grove  not  only 
helps  in  nature  study,  but  provides  one  of  the  open-air 
theaters.  The  girls  learn  to  cook  in  real  kitchens,  of  which 
there  are  three.  These  kitchens  are  furnished  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  pupils  an  ideal  of  what  kitchens  should 
be.  In  the  court  between  the  main  building  and  the  play- 
room is  an  open-air  theater  that  will  seat  over  a  thousand 
people.  Some  of  the  more  finished  plays  are  given  there. 
As  You  Like  It  was  presented  for  graduation  week  last  year. 

The  pupiis  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  school. 
The  class  presidents  form,  with  the  Headmaster,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Self-government.  The  Committee  takes  up 
questions  of  the  amount  of  self-government  to  be  allowed 
various  classes  and  pupils,  and  all  ''honor"  questions,  and 
acts  as  a  school  improvement  committee.  There  seems 
no  reason  in  a  democratic  country  why  democracy  should 
not  start  in  the  school.  Public  speaking  is  a  required 
subject  thru  the  last  five  years  of  the  course.  Pupils 
preside  over  the  classes,  and  they  discuss  each  talk  given, 
noting  its  strong  and  weak  points,  and  estimating  its  value, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  preparation  and  of  achieve- 
ment. The  teacher,  of  course,  also  contributes  to  the 
discussion,  and  makes  notes  for  individual  criticisms. 
Training  in  methods  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
speciaHsts  in  various  subjects,  is  part  of  the  high  school 
course.  This  lessens  home  study  and  greatly  increases 
the  pupils'  efficiency. 

Every  means  is  taken  to  discover  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  pupils,  in  order  to  meet  those  needs  as  fully 
as  possible.  A  physician  is  in  daily  attendance,  and  twice* 
a  year  examines  all  the  pupils.  These  examinations  are 
most  searching,  and  often  discover  unsuspected  defects 
that  might  lead  to  inconvenience  or  even  to  serious  con- 
sequences.    Group  and  individual  mental  tests  are  used 
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to  hdj)  in  locating  strength  or  weakness  and  to  determine 
the  jnipil's  fitness  for  different  studies,  as  well  as  to  help 
to  plan  his  future  after  leaving  school.  Simple  scales 
have  been  devised  by  which  the  teachers  can  study  the 
development  of  mental,  social  and  moral  characteristics 
that  underlie  success  in  school  and  in  later  life.  For  example, 
a  pupil  is  rated  as  being  in  one  of  five  industry  classes  in 
each  subject. 

These  classes  are : 

1 .  Indicates  that  the  pupil  tries  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  course,  showing  enough  interest  and  initiative 
to  investigate  beyond  the  teacher's  requirement. 

2.  Indicates  that  the  pupil  conscientiously  meets  all 
requirements,  both  in  giving  attention  and  in  doing  assigned 
tasks. 

3.  Indicates  that  the  pupil  has  the  general  intention 
of  conscientiously  applying  himself  to  his  studies,  but 
fails  often  enough  in  carrying  out  this  intention  to  force 
the  teacher  to  take  too  much  responsibility  for  work  the 
pupils  should  do. 

4.  Indicates  that  the  pupil  is  decidedly  irregular  in  his 
attention  and  application,  so  that  the  teacher  must  con- 
tinually apply  pressure  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

5.  Indicates  that  the  pupil  will  not,  or  can  not,  hold 
his  attention  to  his  work.  This  may  be  shown  in  class, 
in  project  work,  or  in  study,  or  in  all. 

In  this  way  the  teacher  is  not  likely  to  think  only  of 
subject  matter  and  pages  in  a  text  book,  but  rather  studies 
the  development  of  the  child,  trying  always  to  keep  it 
normal,  well-balanced  and  complete.  The  subjects  also 
are  tested  by  "standardized"  tests,  especially  the  more 
formal  subjects,  such  as  spelling  and  arithmetic,  for  a 
natural  question  in  regard  to  a  school  that  works  as  freely 
as  The  Park  School  is  whether  the  formal  side  suffers. 
These  standardized  tests  have  been  made  by  experts,  and 
have  been  given  to  large  numbers  of  school  children,  so 
that  standards  of  excellence  for  each  grade  are  known, 
aivl  i<  \^  ^^^■'?ible  bv  Hvinir  the  test  to  find  out  wh^^^^-  '"  ;i 
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class  is  above  or  below  an  average  of  classes  of  the  same 
age.  An  example  is  the  spelling  scale,  which  is  composed 
of  the  thousand  words  most  commonly  used.  It  is  possible 
to  choose  from  this  list  fifty  words  of  about  the  same  diffi- 
culty on  which  a  fifth  grade  can  be  expected  to  average 
50%,  a  sixth  grade  66%,  etc.  Such  tests  applied  to  The 
Park  School  pupils  show  them  far  ahead  of  standards  in 
all  subjects.  One  test  showed  a  seventh  year  class  past 
the  point  normal  for  graduation  from  the  high  school  in 
its  ability  to  get  information  from  reading. 

The  result  of  the  establishment  of  The  Park  School,  and 
of  other  similar  schools,  has  been  a  marked  increase  of 
interest  in  educational  improvement.  Other  schools  have 
copied  this  school  in  part  or  in  whole;  educators  from 
over  half  the  states  of  the  Union  have  visited  it,  inquiries 
from  all  over  the  country  are  continual.  Classes  of  teachers 
in  training  use  it  for  observation,  a  public  school  system 
has  asked  the  privilege  of  putting  one  of  its  teachers  on 
the  faculty  for  several  months  in  order  to  bring  back  an 
intimate  touch  with  its  methods.  The  Headmaster  is 
frequently  called  in  to  advise  on  educational  questions, 
to  speak  on  modern  tendencies  and  methods  in  education, 
or  to  meet  and  consult  with  the  faculty  of  another  school. 

The  most  encouraging  and  significant  thing  about  it  all 
is  the  fact  that  such  a  modest  attempt  to  do  as  well  as 
possible  in  educating  a  group  of  children  can  arouse  so 
much  interest  and  can  so  widely  affect  school  conditions 
and  methods.  It  may  mean  that  example  is  once  more 
proving  itself  more  effective  than  any  amount  of  preaching. 

Eugene  Randoi^ph  Smith 

The  Park  Schooi, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


IV 
PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

What  is  meant  by  "progressive  education"  and  how  can  it 
be  determined?  In  order  to  estimate  whether  education 
has  progressed  or  not,  we  must  assume  the  possibility  of 
movement,  and  then  set  up  a  starting-point  from  which  to 
measure  this  movement  and  its  direction.  We,  therefore, 
must  look  at  certain  phases  of  education  and  use  them  as  our 
starting-point  for  determining  whether  we  have  advanced 
or  whether  like  Alice  in  Wonderland  at  the  May  Tea- 
Party,  we  just  keep  moving  round,  or  like  Alice  in  Thru 
the  Looking  Glass,  whether  we  have  been  running,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  thru  centuries  upon  centuries  only  to  find 
ourselves  at  the  last  under  the  very  tree  from  which  we 
started. 

Progress  is  a  human  concept.  Progress  differs  from 
change  and  evolution.  These  latter  are  universal  and 
inevitable:  progress  is  unique.  It  is  not  inevitable  nor  in 
the  nature  of  things.  It  is  dependent  upon  human  energy 
and  human  intelligence.  In  order  to  decide  whether  any 
movement  in  education  be  the  result  of  mere  change  or  if  it 
be  progress,  there  must  be  evolved  definite  criteria  of 
judgment.  These  criteria  for  measuring  progress  must  be 
applied  to  each  new  movement  and  to  all  changes  made  in 
educational  procedure  to  determine  if  they  be  mere  change 
or  if  real  advance  has  been  made.  If  there  be  any  purpose 
at  all  in  progress,  it  is  in  the  preparation  of  mankind  for  the 
rational  purposive  direction  of  its  own  future.  Not  only 
does  this  consist  in  getting  nearer  to  ends  already  sought,  and 
enriching  these  prior  purposes;  but  also  of  forming  new  ones. 
This  seeking  for  new  possibilities  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
new  means  of  execution,  and  progress  takes  place.  To  call 
in  the  aid  of  science  and  to  adopt  its  method  in  intelligently 
directing  human  affairs,  then,  would  be  in  line  of  progress. 
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Dewey  speaks  of  the  school  as  the  fundamental  means 
for  securing  this  progress.  ''To  an  extent  characteristic 
of  no  other  institution  save  that  of  the  state  itself,  the  school 
has  power  to  modify  the  social  order."  The  school,  however, 
in  and  of  itself,  may  be  both  static  and  dynamic.  The 
history  of  education  since  the  Middle  Ages  offers  interesting 
examples  of  how  the  school  can  serve  as  a  social  agency 
engaged  in  fixing  a  peculiar  type  of  mind.  Whether  the 
school  shall  be  merely  an  agency  for  fixing  a  prevaiHng  system, 
or  whether  it  shall  become  a  constructive  force  dealing  death 
to  superstition  and  special  privileges,  and  granting  vigor  and 
life  to  intelligent  moralization  and  general  weal,  depends 
largely  upon  the  question  of  content  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion and  upon  the  mode  of  administration. 

Education,  when  it  becomes  the  means  to  social  improve- 
ment may  be  designated  as  progressive.  Progressive  edu- 
cation involves,  first,  such  a  modification  of  existing  prac- 
tises as  will  provide  for  the  recognition  that  the  individual 
is  primarily  social  and  that  social  maladjustment  hinders 
individual  development.  Its  business  is  to  create  a  favor- 
able atmosphere  by  conceiving  the  school  as  a  definite 
field  of  social  relationships,  where  social  habits  are  forged 
for  present  and  future  situations  alike.  It  should  be  a 
real  society,  a  cooperative  democratic  society,  where  con- 
sciously and  definitely,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  friendly, 
voluntary  types  of  association  in  place  of  coercive, 
authoritative  formed  groups.  The  administration  of  the 
schools  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  provision  can  readily 
be  made  for  various  types  of  children  having  differentiated 
abilities.  There  must  be  a  scientific  way  for  determining 
these  abilities,  and  measuring  them.  Such  modification  of  the 
school  organization  should  then  be  made  as  will  secure  to 
each  individual  that  type  and  kind  of  training  and  education 
as  fits  his  peculiar  needs.  The  curriculum  adopted  under 
the  head  of  progressive  education  aims  at  those  objectives 
that  are  socially  serviceable,  but  yet  are  not  sufficiently 
attained  as  a  result  of  ordinary  experience.  These  must  be 
determined  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  of  social  endeavor 
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and  the  shortcomings  of  individuals  in  certain  directions 
noted.  Careful  remedial  policies  must  then  be  devised  to 
meet  these  needs.  The  modification  of  method  that  pro- 
gressive education  demands  is  found  in  the  emphasis  upon 
the  word  "learn"  instead  of  upon  the  word  "teath."  Formerly 
1  teacher  always  spoke  in  terms  of  "teaching."  "I  planned  to 
leach  such  a  lesson"  or  "I  taught  the  children  this  thing." 
Now  quite  a  different  aspect  is  given  to  the  situation  when  the 
teacher  plans  the  children  shall  "learn"  a  given  activity. 
This  means  that  there  must  first  be  a  desire  aroused  in  the 
child  to  want  to  learn  the  activity.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  say  "I  shall  teach  the  children  how  to  be  healthy" 
from  saying  "I  shall  have  the  children  desire  to  be  healthy." 
Once  this  desire  has  been  aroused,  the  progressive  educator 
follows  James's  advice.  "Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot"  and 
proceeds  to  build  habitual  conduct  upon  this  inherited  or 
acquired  "want." 

The  following  illustrations  are  selected  from  the  public 
schools  that  are  carrying  on  what,  according  to  the  fore- 
going standards,  may  be  cited  as  progressive  education. 

A  new  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  is 
"Health."  Not  physiology,  not  hygiene,  but  certain  topics 
are  presented  to  the  children  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
desire  to  become  healthy  human  beings  and  to  work  toward 
this  end.  According  to  our  standard,  this  is  certainly  an 
objective,  socially  serviceable  and  not  sufficiently  attained 
as  a  result  of  ordinary  practises;  hence,  a  progressive  cur- 
riculum may  well  include  it.  If  the  method  used  is  to  be 
scientific  according  to  the  definition  set  up,  there  must  be  a 
curriculum  planned  to  include  all  the  topics  that  might  well 
affect  individual  and  community  health,  such  as  diet,  dress, 
ventilation,  recreation,  and  the  like.  But  first  there  must 
be  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  community  where  this 
subject  is  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  the  purpose  of 
disclosing  the  needs  and  the  shortcomings  of  that  particular 
locality.  This  is  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  prescribing 
(]uac  k  rptnedies,  and  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  prescribing 
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those  remedies,  the  needs  for  which  a  painstaking  diagnosis 
has  revealed. 

The  problem  selected  for  investigation  by  six  of  the 
public  schools  of  Baltimore  was  to  "study  the  health  of 
the  child  in  relation  to  school  work."  In  order  to  prosecute 
this  study  it  was  necessary : 

(A)  To  weigh  and  measure  every  child  in  the  school. 

(B)  To    formulate    definite    ends    based  upon  data 
N  thus  obtained.     These  ends  shall  control  later 

teaching  in  the  formation  of  health  habits. 

(C)  To  devote  a  definite  amount  of  time  daily  to  the 

teaching  of  "health." 

First  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  diet  of  the  pupils  of 
the  schools.  Then  the  children  were  weighed  and  measured. 
471  children  in  the  immigrant  section  were  weighed. 

Of  these  5%  were  above  normal  weight,  57%  were  below 
weight.  Of  this  group  (105  children  in  all),  22%  were  more 
than  7%  below  normal.  To  be  persistently  7%  and  more 
below  normal  weight  is  a  significant,  if  not  a  serious,  symp- 
tom in  children .  The  greatest  number  of  underweight  people 
in  this  school  was  found  to  be  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 
It  was  also  found  that  while  a  large  number  of  children  were 
7%  or  8%  below  weight,  a  goodly  number  showed  a  defi- 
ciency of  11%,  and  that  as  many  as  55  were  more  than 
10%  below  normal.  In  another  school  where  all  the  children 
come  from  comfortable  and  even  wealthy  homes,  906  children 
were  examined.  Of  these  27%  were  overweight;  12%  were 
of  normal  weight,  and  61%  were  underweight;  22%  were 
more  than  10%  underweight;  13%  were  from  7%  to  10% 
underweight;  and  26%  were  from  1%  to  7%  underweight. 
The  reports  from  the  other  schools  show  the  following  per- 
centage of  underweight  children,  74%,  60%,  56%,  64%,  63%. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  Miss  Williams, 
several  problems  were  investigated. 

(A)  Do  rest  periods  make  an  appreciable  difference 

in  the  children's  health? 

(B)  What  effect  will  a  daily  five  minute  period  of 
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breathing  exercises  have  upon  the  weight  re- 
port? 

(C)     How  much  will  corrective  dental  work  and  clean 

teeth  advance  nutrition? 
D)     Will  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  taken  regularly 

increase  weight? 
(E)     How  far  are  certain  types  of  bro-iVfnsts  affecting 
weight? 
These  problems  were  carefully  investigated  for  several 
months  by  the  teachers  and  from  the  data  secured  the 
following  conclusions  were  reached: 

The  value  of  proper  breakfasts  needs  strong  emphasis 

in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  school. 
The  value  of  milk  as  daily  food  is  but  a  single  phase 
in  the  matter  of  health  improvement  and  must  re- 
ceive supplementing. 
The  proper  care  of  the  teeth  is  closely  connected  with 

nutrition. 
The  interested  and  intelligent  teacher  can  do  much 
toward  improving  the  health  of  her  pupils. 
Thus  a  definite  curriculum  was  formulated  for  the  sub- 
ject of  health  in  this  school.     It  included  at  the  start  just 
the  items  listed  above.     The  method  was  as  progressive  as 
was  the  manner  of  determining  the  curriculum.     Nutrition 
classes  were  formed  for  the  children  of  10%  or  more  under- 
weight.    These  met  the  teacher  regularly  twice  a  week  for 
30  or  40  minute  periods  for  reporting  and  for  instruction. 
A  graph  record  for  each  child  was  kept.     All  were  weighed 
once  a  week  and  a  graphic  evidence  for  the  child's  inspection 
and  encouragement  was  kept.     At  the  period  of  the  year 
when  height  and  not  weight  is  making  a  spurt,  it  was  found 
that  of  58  children  whose  weight  records  were  examined,  the 
following  results  were  noted: 
38  showed  increased  weight. 
4  maintained  weight. 

7  showed  some  decrease.     (A  thoro  physical  examina- 
tion was  recommended  for  these.) 
A  general  health  crusade  was  conducted  in  the  meantime 
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in  the  entire  school,  one  or  more  daily  periods  being  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  health  and  health  habits.  A  daily  morn- 
ing inspection  of  the  window  sills  revealed  an  increasing 
number  of  bottles  of  milk  for  recess  lunches.  Posters 
illustrating  food  and  food  values  were  studied  and  new 
ones  originated  by  the  children.  Charts  of  food  desirable 
for  breakfasts  were  studied  by  the  children.  Menus  for 
breakfasts  were  prepared  by  them.  A  study  of  the  source, 
distribution,  and  costs  of  wholesome  breakfast  foods  was 
made.  Daily  inspection  of  teeth  was  made  by  the  teacher, 
and  all  those  using  tooth  brushes  reported.  The  children 
were  taught  a  motion  song  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle, 
which  starts  with  ''We  brush  our  teeth  both  morn  and 
night,  we  brush  them  fine  and  dandy"  and  so  on.  Thus 
a  daily  reminder  of  this  necessary  practise  was  given  to 
the  primary  pupils  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  in  the  correct 
way  of  brushing  the  teeth  was  afforded  by  the  motions.  A 
health  chart  was  posted  in  each  schoolroom  and  weekly 
health  bulletins  were  issued.  An  attitude  is  being  carefully 
fostered  that  in  most  cases  it  is  rather  a  disgraceful  thing 
to  fall  ill  and  that  with  careful  observances  of  the  rules 
for  health  almost  any  normal  person  need  not  be  sick.  With 
the  help  of  the  teacher,  the  children  made  out  "health 
rules."  These  the  children  copied  and  decorated  and  took 
home  to  be  kept  in  their  bedrooms.  A  careful  report  was 
called  for  each  morning  by  the  teacher  to  see  how  many 
rules  were  followed  the  previous  day.  In  such  a  way  the 
teachers  are  endeavoring  by  repetition  with  satisfaction 
to  build  habits  that  will  make  healthy  children. 

A  second  movement  in  progressive  public  schools  is  the 
attempt  to  adjust  the  school  work  to  the  child  and  not  have 
the  child  fit  the  work.  Frequently  the  schools  attempt  to 
force  children  thru  courses  of  study  beyond  their  intellec- 
tual capacities.  These  children  find  it  impossible  to  as- 
similate knowledge  and  a  large  proportion  leave  school 
with  little  direct  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
simply  because  they  have  been  unable  to  receive  nourish- 
ment from  the  intellectual  diet  prescribed  them  by  the 
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educational  authorities.  It  is  desirable  that  such  children 
not  only  be  kept  in  schools  but  that  they  receive  definite 
education.  Terman  says  that  in  "the  conservative  school 
system  offering  only  the  traditional  courses,  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  well  that  pupils  of  80  I.  Q.  {i.  e.  10%  of  all)  should 
drop  out  by  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  By  that  time  they 
have  got  about  all  they  can  get  from  the  older  type  of 
restricted  elementary  curriculum.  Continuation  would 
mean  nothing  more  than  to  remain  hopelessly  stranded  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  grade,  without  further  effective  training 
except  training  in  failure."^  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
function  of  progressive  education  is  to  find  out  what  are  the 
capacities  of  the  pupils  attending  the  schools,  and  then  to 
evolve  such  a  course  of  study  and  such  methods  that  these 
capacities  may  be  fully  developed.  Universal  testing  of 
school  children  would  save  many  a  child  from  being  a  misfit 
in  school  and  in  after  life.  This  does  not  refer  only  to  the 
backward  and  retarded,  but  it  also  affects  the  accelerates 
and  the  intellectually  superior  upon  whom  the  future  progress 
of  civilization  depends. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Society  of  Maryland  aided  the 
authorities  of  Baltimore  to  adjust  the  school  work  to  the 
child  by  making  a  survey  of  three  public  schools  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mental  examination.  The  survey  was 
made  thru  the  cooperation  of  the  Health  Department. 
Three  schools  were  selected  that  were  fairly  representative, 
"that  is  schools  of  an  average  number  of  reported  back- 
ward children,  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  after- 
wards that  the  figures  were  not  generally  applicable."  All 
three  are  representative,  co-educational  schools  of  American- 
bom  children. 

It  was  impossible  to  examine  all  children  at  this  time; 
therefore,  only  the  children  in  those  schools  who  were  re- 
ported as  "backward"  by  the  teacher  were  tested  first. 
Each  child  was  examined  separately,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  quiet  and  privacy.  A  full  Binet- 
vSimon  Yerkes  test  of  each  child's  mentality    was   made, 

'  Terman  L.,  The  intelligence  of  school  children,  p.  269. 
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and  a  general  and  detailed  observation  was  taken  of  the 
child  during  the  examination,  his  particular  mode  of  react- 
ing, ability  to  grasp  directions,  capacity  for  reasoning,  and 
memory. 

The  data  were  compiled  carefully  and  the  following 
facts  were  revealed:  there  were  172  children  examined  in 
one  school  reported  as  not  doing  average  work  in  the  classes : 
37  or  3.08%  of  these  were  very  subnormal,  88  or  7%  were 
retarded,  6  normal,  41  above  average.  In  the  second  school, 
there  were  only  20  children  reported  as  not  doing  average 
work:  13  were  very  subnormal,  6  were  retarded,  i  normal. 
In  the  third  school  there  were  76  children  examined:  36 
(or  3.6%  total  school  population  thru  all  lower  grades)  were 
very  subnormal,  27  retarded,  13  normal. 

What  does  such  data  signify?  It  means  that  in  each 
school  there  are  two  classes  of  children,  who  because  of 
inferior  mentality  can  not  assimilate  the  work  planned 
for  the  normal  children.  These  children  need  a  special 
type  of  training  and  special  classes  must  be  made  for  them. 
It  also  means  that  the  normal  child  can  not  receive  that 
type  of  instruction  and  that  sort  of  education  suited  to  him 
until  these  children  have  been  segregated.  Further,  it 
shows  plainly  that  the  superior  children  are  being  so  neg- 
lected that  instead  of  being  conserved  for  the  uplift  of  civi- 
lization, they  are  being  so  badly  maladjusted  that  they  may 
actually  turn  out  to  be  a  menace  to  society. 

Each  of  the  above  cases  was  investigated  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  maladjustment.  It  appeared 
that  the  curriculum  needed  readjustment.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter for  careful  consideration  and  experimentation  and  is 
still  in  the  making.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  caused  because  there  was  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  physical  energies  of  the  pupils.  Adjust- 
ments in  the  daily  program  were  made.  Half -hour  or 
twenty  minute  periods  of  desk  work  were  followed  by  a  few 
minutes  in  the  open  air.  A  dash  around  the  running  track, 
a  jump  or  two,  converted  the  previously  restless,  misbehaving 
child  because  of  his  surplus  energy  into  an  interested  pupil. 
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A  strong  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  recreational 
facilities  in  the  schools.  Plays,  games,  and  athletics 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  noted  improve- 
ment resulted.  Special  classes  for  the  retarded  and  mentally 
defective  children  were  formed :  curricula  and  methods  suited 
to  these  types  were  adopted.  The  superior  children  were 
either  placed  in  opportunity  classes  or  were  allowed  to 
advance  rapidly  from  grade  to  grade  as  they  became  ready 
for  promotion. 

Surv^ey  tests  in  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  were 
i^iven  thruout,  and  records  kept  of  the  achievements  of 
each  individual.  Children  were  encouraged  to  beat  "their 
own  records,"  and  industry  thus^fostered  will,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  specific  habits  of  work.  Projects  in  literature,  in 
history,  and  in  nature  study  broke  down  the  schoolroom 
isolation  and  led  to  the  formation  of  cooperative,  sympa- 
thetic groups  working  together  for  common  aims.  Thus 
specific  social  habits  were  practised  daily  and  hourly. 

Not  only  is  progressive  education  carried  on  in  the  city 
schools,  but  there  is  a  great  wave  of  progress  similarly  sweep- 
ing over  the  rural  schools.  This  movement  is  evidenced 
in  the  strong  tendencies  of  the  rural  schools  to  adopt  such 
curricula  and  such  methods  as  will  make  the  school  the  com- 
munity center  of  the  region.  The  method  in  rural  schools, 
as  in  other  centers  of  progressive  education,  is  scientific. 
Before  any  policy  or  change  is  inaugurated  a  survey  of  the 
community  is  made.  This  reveals  strengths  and  weaknesses 
alike,  and  indicates  the  strategic  points  of  attack.  After  a 
careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  needs  of  the  region, 
hypotheses  are  formulated  as  to  the  cause  of  existing  con- 
ditions, and  curative  measures  are  suggested  for  remedying 
these.  Controlled  experiments  test  the  validity  of  these 
hypotheses  and  remedies.  Data  are  kept  showing  the  results 
the  new  measures  and  of  the  contrasting  results  in  the 
controlled  groups.  Permanent  remedial  measures  are  then 
based  upon  these  findings.  These  remedial  measures  find 
a  place  in  the  policy  and  the  curriculum  of  the  school  and 
are  launched  with  all  the  potency  possible.     It  is  so  planned 
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that  satisfying  elements  are  connected  with  the  needed 
amount  of  exercise  and  practise  in  the  new  adoptions  until 
habitual  conduct  is  established. 

A  rural  school  which  deserves  citation  as  an  example  of 
progressive  education,  is  Mount  Airy  School,  of  Carroll 
County,  Maryland.  It  is  known  as  a  "Center  School," 
because  it  receives  children  from  a  district  extending  over 
three  miles.  What  to  do,  educationally,  for  all  the  many 
different  types  of  children  in  the  usual  one  room  school 
containing  pupils  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  under 
the  care  of  a  single  teacher,  has  always  been  the  problem  of 
the  "Little  Red  School  House."  In  the  Carroll  County 
School  the  following  supposition  was  acted  upon.  If  the 
children  in  the  upper  grades,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  could 
be  transported  to  a  school  suitable  to  their  needs,  greater 
*  numbers  of  these  older  children  would  persist  in  the  grades 
and  attend  high  schools.  Starting  upon  this  assumption,  in 
a  three  mile  area,  all  the  children  above  the  sixth  grade  are 
transported  to  what  is  known  as  a  "Center  School." 
Wherever  possible,  this  center  school  is  located  in  a  high 
school  building  or  in  a  building  adjoining  a  high  school,  thus 
placing  these  older  children  in  direct  contact  with  the  high 
school  children  and  high  school  activities.  It  was  hoped 
that  such  a  stimulating  environment  might  produce  a  desire 
to  attend  high  schools.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  because, 
before  other  changes  were  made,  it  was  noted  that  more 
children  were  attending  the  "Center  Schools"  than  were 
assembled  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  other 
rural  schools  in  the  county. 

The  curriculum,  however,  did  not  fit  the  needs  of  these 
or  of  the  other  schools  in  the  community.  The  objective 
of  the  supervisor  and  principal  is  that  these  children  shall 
become  rural-minded  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word.  By 
this  is  meant  that  they  form  such  a  real  love  for  the  country, 
^vith  all  its  activities,  problems,  and  interests  that  they 
desire  to  stay  in  the  country  and  become  active  participants 
in  its  development  and  progress.  In  other  words,  those  in 
authority  desire  the  school  to  grow  in  ability  to  meet  the 
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community  needs,  as  well  as  in  power  to  bring  to  the  com- 
munity those  broad  outside  interests  that  shall  make  of 
this  rural  population,  enlightened,  world  citizens.  Various 
topics  and  subjects  were  tried  before  determining  upon 
the  curriculum.  Health  work  and  healthful  recreation 
were  among  the  first  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  of 
study.  Parents  came  to  see  the  children  weighed,  measured, 
and  receive  careful  physical  examinations.  Remedial  mea- 
sures were  adopted  and  weekly  health  bulletins  were  issued. 
Parents  and  children  alike  were  delighted  when  standard 
weight  was  achieved.  "Health"  became  an  ordinary  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  Hot  lunches  were  serv^ed  daily.  These 
provided  activities  in  domestic  science  and  at  the  same 
time  permitted  many  lessons  in  correct  table  manners  to 
be  inconspicuously  taught.  Their  influence  was  felt  not  only 
in  the  schools  but  reflected  also  in  the  homes.  The  social 
family  lunch-periods  became  a  daily  affair  and  replaced 
the  solitary  feeding  from  individual  lunch  boxes. 

With  the  older  children,  projects  in  agriculture  aroused 
strong  interests  in  school  work  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  community  and  the  school  in  greater  and  greater  sympa- 
thy and  cooperation.  Twenty-five  farmers  in  one  year 
requested  to  have  milk  tests  performed  upon  their  dairy 
product.  The  children  made  these  tests  under  the  guidance 
of  an  expert  teacher  in  agriculture,  Mr.  Smith,  the  principal 
of  the  school.  Thirty  requests  for  soil  tests  came  to  the 
school  from  the  community  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  care- 
ful laboratory  work  for  the  children.  In  one  year  two 
thousand  ears  of  corn  were  sent  in  from  the  farmers  of  this 
locality  to  be  tested.  A  number  of  farmers  invited  the' 
principal  to  give  pruning  and  spraying  demonstrations  in 
their  orchards.  Agriculture,  therefore,  became  an  adopted 
subject  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the  high 
schools  of  this  community.  Careful  records  were  kept  of 
the  attendance  and  enrollment  of  the  school,  and,  altho 
it  was  found  that  some  of  the  children  left  before  comple- 
tion of  the  full  course,  still  great  improvement  was  noted. 
A  careful   investigation    of   every   case   where   pupils   left 
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school  before  completing  the  full  course  revealed  the  fact 
that  a  goodly  number  of  these  were  girls.  Upon  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  the  curriculum  was  not  giving  these  girls 
what  they  most  desired.  Domestic  science  courses  were 
offered.  These  made  a  strong  appeal  to  a  great  many. 
Some  of  the  girls,  however,  in  this  rural  community  wanted 
to  go  into  business.  Commercial  courses  were  what  they 
needed.  These,  too,  were  offered,  and  the  result  is  that 
from  eight  to  twelve  girls  yearly  register  for  this  work. 

The  principal  discovered  a  great  deal  of  retardation  with 
all  its  attendant  ills  of  slack  interest,  of  bad  attendance, 
and  of  bad  behavior.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  ability 
of  each  pupil  in  the  formal  subjects.  It  was  found  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  that  the  teachers  were  holding 
their  classes  for  a  higher  achievement  than  the  standard 
achievement  in  the  country.  Established  standards  were 
then  adopted  as  the  school  standards  for  amount  and  ac- 
curacy of  this  formal  work.  This  enabled  the  teachers  to 
have  more  time  for  work  in  art,  in  music,  in  athletics,  in 
current  events,  in  dramatics,  in  literature.  I^iterary  societies 
flourished  and  often  entertained  the  community.  Dramatic 
clubs  were  formed  and  gave  plays.  This  brought  school  and 
community  closer  together.  Thus  a  most  happy  relation- 
ship of  school  and  community  is  gradually  being  established. 

Education  in  the  public  schools  may  justly  be  called 
progressive  when  it  meets  the  following  conditions.  First, 
when  it  selects  for  its  goal,  the  cultivation  of  the  capacity 
for  <:ontinual  growing  in  the  power  to  control  and  direct 
human  development  intelligently.  Second,  when  it  adopts 
a  scientific  method,  such  a  method  as  seeks  by  accurate 
testing  and  measuring  to  discover  the  needs  and  problems 
of  any  given  community.  By  keen  analysis,  it  formulates 
hypotheses  concerning  the  cause  of  these  difficulties;  by 
careful  experimenting  under  controlled  conditions,  it  tests 
the  validity  of  these  hypotheses;  and  finally,  by  judicious 
planning,  it  administers  correct  remedial  policies. 

Florence  Eilau  Bamberger 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE   PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  hopeful  by-products  of  the  recent  war  is  the 
stimulation  of  a  widespread  interest  in  educational  theory 
and  practise.  The  sudden  and  unforeseen  demand  for 
educated  men  of  all  ages  in  positions  of  responsibility, 
as  executives,  as  research  workers,  as  propagandists,  and 
the  frenzied  effort  to  concentrate  the  essentials  of  pro- 
fessional training  into  the  short  time  available  at  such  a 
crisis  called  the  attention  of  even  the  casual  observ^er  to 
the  values  that  accrue  from  effective  training.  The  revela- 
tions of  appalling  ignorance  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  the  unintelligent,  shortsighted,  selfish  and  partisan 
poUcies  pursued  by  professed  leaders  of  the  political  and 
the  industrial  world,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  have 
shaken  our  complacent  faith  in  the  success  of  our  boasted 
universal  education. 

We  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  contribution  made 
to  our  national  development  by  various  educational  forces 
during  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Neverthe- 
less, when  all  has  been  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  producing  thruout  the  nation  that 
fine  blend  of  intelligence  and  morality  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers confidently  looked  forward  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  diffusion  of  learning  thru  common  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
revolutionary  war,  men  of  perception  and  foresight  re- 
peatedly urged  the  necessity  of  generous  provisions  for  edu- 
cation on  the  ground  that  only  an  enlightened  people  could 
maintain  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Succeeding 
generations,  not  scrutinizing  too  closely  the  actual  results, 
assumed  that  the  multipHcation  of  educational  machinery 
ensured  the  desired  ends.  Secure  in  the  belief  that  our 
experiment   was    a    success,    we   optimistically   undertook 
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to  make  the  whole  world  a  safe  place  for  democracy.  Dis- 
appointment over  our  meager  accomplishments  changes 
to  chagrin  as  we  unexpectedly  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  the  more  difficult  and  pressing  problem  of  making 
our  own  democracy  safe  for  ourselves. 

In  this  crisis  the  schools  are  in  the  paradoxical  position 
of  being  looked  upon  both  as  the  scapegoat  and  the  potential 
savior  of  the  situation.  Schools  and  teachers  are  in  one 
breath  denounced  for  what  they  have  done  or  have  failed 
to  do,  and,  in  the  next,  are  called  upon  with  simple  faith 
to  revolutionize  our  educational  system  and  to  produce 
overnight  "a  fully  democratized  generation,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  The  current  magazines,  from  those  of 
aristocratic  tendencies,  which  preserve  caste  lines  between 
reading  matter  and  advertising,  to  the  more  popular  pub- 
lications, in  which  the  two  mingle  in  democratic  simplicity 
and  chaos,  all  are  offering  criticisms  on  the  present  situation, 
suggestions  and  theories  for  the  school  of  the  future.  It 
is  a  promising  sign  that  many  of  these  articles  are  written 
by  laymen.  There  is  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  output  of  the  schools.  More  than  this,  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  have  only  a  lukewarm  interest  in  edu- 
cation in  general,  realize  that  their  own  children  are  spending 
long  days  and  many  years  in  the  schoolroom  with  very 
inconsiderable  results.  They  are  voicing  their  dissatis- 
faction and  are  moreover  taking  the  initiative  in  suggesting 
reforms.  It  is  true  that  the  principles  underlying  many 
of  these  new  programs  have  long  been  advocated  by  pro- 
gressive educators  and  that  schools  here  and  there  have 
been  trying  them  out  successfully,  but,  heretofore  with 
scant  encouragement  from  the  conservative  public.  Now 
that  many  parents  are  becoming  actively  interested,  even 
to  the  point  of  sponsoring  schools  for  progressive  education 
and  of  giving  publicity  to  such  movements,  a  more  rapid 
adoption  of  progressive  ideas  may  be  expected,  for  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  so  hopelessly  reactionary  as 
some  of  our  friends  Hke  to  think. 

As  democracy  was  the  watchword  of  the  war,  so  it  has 
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l)c'come  the  shibboleth  of  the  new  education.  Even  pub- 
lishers of  textbooks,  quick  to  make  use  of  the  latest  catch- 
word, already  guarantee  their  books  to  teach  "Americanism 
and  Democracy."  To  label  a  school,  a  program,  or  a 
curriculum  democratic  or  undemocratic  is  to  sanction  or 
condemn  it.  There  is,  however,  little  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  what,  precisely,  constitutes  democracy  and  just  how 
the  individual  may  best  be  fitted  to  play  his  part  acceptably 
in  a  democratic  community.  The  problem  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  seemed  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  New  York 
commissioners  recommended  as  the  course  of  study  for 
common  schools,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 
principles  of  morality,  "those  branches  of  education  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  every  person  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  world  and  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  useful  citizen."  The  program  of  1815  probably  came 
nearer  to  solving  the  problems  of  that  day  than  the  usual 
school  program  of  today  does  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  this  generation.  At  that  time  much  of  the  necessary 
education  came  naturally  from  daily  life.  With  the  growth 
of  specialization  in  industry  and  the  economic  and  social 
changes  of  the  past  century,  there  has  arisen  a  need  of 
special  instruction  and  of  increased  mental  equipment  to 
meet  new  conditions  and  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
interests  which  give  life  a  purpose  and  an  ideal.  The 
"useful  citizen"  is  still  the  goal  of  the  school,  but  there  is 
the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  he  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

Some  writers  develop  definite  programs;  others,  dealing 
in  generalities  as  brilUant  as  they  are  unenUghtening, 
merely  demand  reforms,  leaving  it  to  someone  else  to  work 
out  the  difficult  and  necessary  details.  Mr.  Edward 
Yeomans^  represents  one  point  of  view  when  he  says  that 
the  world's  institutions  even  of  a  standard  democratic 
type  may  smash  up,"  unless  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
shop  is  recognized.     He  would  make  the  shop  the  center 

'  The  school  shop  by  Edward  Yeomans.     The  AUantic  Monthly,  June 
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of  the  school  Hfe.  There  children  may  learn  respect  for 
handwork  thru  the  joy  of  doing  it  and  by  building  locomo- 
tives, for  example,  understand  that  ''soundness  of  heart 
is  the  first  essential  of  a  locomotive  builder."  Similarly, 
no  doubt,  of  a  plumber  and  a  carpenter.  One  hopes  that 
means  may  be  found  to  cultivate  the  same  virtue  in  the 
future  manipulators  of  essential  commodities.  And  yet 
we  pause  to  wonder  how  far  a  sound  heart  will  carry  the 
locomotive  builder  or  the  sugar  speculator,  unaccompanied 
by  sound  thinking;  and  whether  the  apotheosis  of  the 
school  shop  will  ensure  the  latter.  That  man  became 
master  of  the  material  world  is  due  not  merely,  as  Mr. 
Yeomans  implies,  to  the  fact  that  he  used  his  hands;  but 
that  he  used  his  reason  to  make  the  work  of  his  hands 
effective.  Soundness  of  heart  is  unquestionably  desirable, 
and  yet  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  preach,  ''Be  good, 
sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever."  Constructive 
goodness  depends  on  straight  thinking,  and  sheer  goodness 
untouched  by  cleverness  tends  to  produce  the  objection- 
able PoUyanna  type  of  person  whose  chief  characteristics 
are  thoughtless  optimism  and  misguided  helpfulness. 

But  this  is,  perhaps,  carping  criticism,  for  it  is  indeed 
an  attractive  schoolroom  to  which  Mr.  Yeomans  introduces 
us  and  under  the  direction  of  the  all- wise  teacher  vistas 
open  toward  literature,  art,  and  history,  and  all  the  intel- 
lectual delights  that  make  life  worth  while  and  full  of 
meaning,  when  handwork  palls.  Nor  is  his  ideal  of  free- 
dom and  spontaneous  interest  impossible  of  realization, 
when  enough  parents  support  it.  For  Mr.  Yeomans  is 
scarcely  justified  in  saying,  "The  school  person  does  not 
yet  realize  the  value  of  the  school  shop."  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  are  more  school  persons  than  school  patrons 
who  see  eye  to  eye  with  him.  Mr.  Yeomans  has  not  been 
obHged  to  deal  with  the  irate  parent  who  wants  to  know 
why  Mary,  aged  eight,  is  allowed  to  make  rag  dolls  instead 
of  learning  the  capitals  of  the  states  or  doing  long  division. 
The  skeptical  mother  who  wants  an  old-fashioned  educa- 
tion is  not  convinced  by  any  assurance  that  Mary  is  joy- 
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ously  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  real  education  while 
she  computes  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  material  she  uses, 
learns  the  story  of  the  cotton  with  which  she  stuffs  the  doll, 
and  finally  gets  some  notion  of  social  solidarity,  when  she 
gives  the  precious  work  of  her  hands  to  a  convalescent 
child  in  the  hospital. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  Mr.  Yeomans  is  Mr.  Sharpe, 
an  eloquent,  if  unenlightened,  advocate  of  democracy  in 
the  schools.'^  No  school  shop  for  him.  Tho  he  grudgingly 
grants  that  "sloyd,  dressmaking  and  cooking"  are  innoc- 
uous in  the  grades  and  may  even  "give  necessary  variety 
to  their  study,"  he  deprecates  all  handwork  and  believes 
it  "should  end  with  the  eighth  grade,  the  next  four  years, 
except  for  the  deficient,  being  devoted  to  books.  .  .  .  [with] 
no  machinery  in  the  basement  to  steal  away  the  quiet." 
If  the  shop  were  to  become  the  center  of  the  public  school, 
he  might  be  forced  to  send  his  four  rising  citizens  to  a 
despised  private  school,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  fate,  which  he  so  heartily  deplores,  of  learning  some- 
thing that  would  help  them  to  pass  a  college  entrance 
examination.  Mr.  Sharpe's  idea  of  training  for  democracy 
is  contiguity  and  uniformity.  Let  Johnny  Jones  and 
Tony  Ciprianni  sit  side  by  side  for  twelve  years  and 
study  the  same  lessons  and  the  trick  is  turned.  He 
admits  that  this  school  will  give  only  a  certain  formal  and 
routine  training  and  we  learn,  later,  that  the  real  education 
is  to  take  place  at  home  under  wise  parental  guidance.^ 
Mr.  Sharpe  seems  curiously  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  wise 
parental  guidance  in  matters  of  education  is  precisely 
what  something  over  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  children 
lack  and  that  the  very  type  of  education  which  he  lauds 
and  which  his  children  have  not  received  in  the  public 
school,  is  being  given  in  the  more  progressive  private 
schools,  the  very  name  of  which  is  to  him  anathema. 

Perhaps,  ideally,  there  should  be  no  private  schools  in 

*  Patrons    of  democracy   by    Dallas    Lore    Sharpe.     Atlantic  Monthly. 
November,  1919. 

*  Education  for  individuality,  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1920. 
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a  democracy.  Unquestionably,  every  child  ought  to  have 
the  best  there  is  for  him  in  education.  But  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  term  "private  school"  should  have  in  the  mind 
of  any  intelligent  person  a  connotation  of  exclusiveness 
and  either  superficiality  or  formalism.  It  is  the  progressive 
private  school  that  is  today  the  best  exponent  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  in  education.  In  such  schools  the  new  interest 
in  education  is  finding  expression.  These  schools  do  not 
regard  tradition  as  binding  simply  because  it  is  tradition; 
they  consider  the  welfare  of  the  individual  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  smooth  running  of  the  educational 
machine;  they  are  reconstructing  curriculum  and  methods 
to  meet  the  needs  of  society  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
moment.  These  poHcies  have  hitherto  rarely  been  found 
outside  those  schools  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
fostering  care  of  some  Department  of  Education  or  in  an 
occasional  school  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  far-sighted 
executive.  There  is  at  present,  however,  a  well  defined 
movement  toward  the  establishment  of  private  schools 
for  the  express  purpose  of  advancing  progressive  ideas  in 
education.  This  condition  has  come  about  not  because 
people  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  theory  of  public  schools 
for  all  children,  but  because  control  of  the  public  schools 
has  largely  past  out  of  the  hands  of  the  interested  private 
citizen  into  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  because  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  cut  thru  the  red  tape  of  the  system  and 
make  any  radical  changes.  Many  of  the  new  schools  are 
to  some  degree  community  undertakings;  that  is,  they  are 
backed  by  a  group  of  citizens  who  are  undertaking  to  help 
solve  the  educational  problem  in  their  particular  locality. 
They  have  the  advantages  that  belong  to  any  corporate 
undertaking.  They  are  educating  the  adult  members 
of  the  community  who  are  responsible  for  them  as  truly 
as  they  are  the  children  who  attend  them. 

It  is  charged  that  the  private  schools  are  undemocratic 
because  they  are  accessible  only  to  those  people  who  are 
able  to  pay  tuition.  In  the  present  economic  situation 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  people 
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who  have  the  most  to  spend  are  not  just  the  ones  who 
most  need  an  enlightened  education.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
gressive schools  attract  not  so  much  people  of  wealth  as 
people  of  ideas.  Moreover,  the  cultivation  of  the  demo- 
cratic attitude  of  mind  depends  on  something  far  deeper 
than  the  question  of  tuition.  The  private  school  is  not 
private  because  it  desires  to  confine  the  good  things  of 
education  to  a  limited  number,  but  because  that  is  the 
condition  of  its  existence.  The  majority  of  the  electorate 
does  not  really  want  a  change  in  the  schools;  if  it  did,  the 
change  would  be  forthcoming.  Even  with  an  apathetic 
or  hostile  public,  some  teachers  of  unusual  abiUty  have 
been  able  to  remove  obstacles,  circumvent  restrictions, 
and  show  what  the  public  schools  might  become. 

The  progressive  schools  are  essentially  experimental. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  open  to  the  exploitation 
of  every  new  and  untried  theory,  but  that  they  are  able 
to  base  their  practise  on  sound  educational  principles, 
even  if  these  principles  have  not  the  sanction  of  all  antiquity. 
They  have  one  abiding  principle,  the  good  of  the  child. 
Their  program  is  flexible.  They  are  not  afraid  to  scrap 
a  scheme  if  it  proves  unprofitable  or  to  try  a  new  one  that 
promises  well.  Fortunately  the  clientele  that  is  attracted 
to  such  schools  is  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  experi- 
mentation is  as  necessary  in  education  as  in  any  other 
science,  that  educational  results  can  not  be  obtained  in 
a  day  or  a  year,  and  that  their  children,  tho  they  may  miss 
some  bits  of  conventional  information,  will  gain  many 
things  of  far  more  importance. 

Tho  these  schools  are  aUke  in  principle,  they  diff'er 
widely  in  details.  Each  has  its  own  plan  and  independent 
purpose.  One  school  definitely  keeps  books  from  the  pupils 
until  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Another,  believing 
that  children  are  as  eager  to  use  their  brains  as  their  hands, 
and  seeing  no  reason  why  they  should  be  denied  that 
privilege,  introduces  them  to  books  as  soon  as  they  evince 
a  desire  for  them,  not  neglecting  to  give  them  ample  oppor- 
tunity   for    the    exercise    of    every    other    capacity.     One 
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school  attempts  to  get  a  cross  section  of  society,  intel- 
lectually and  socially.  Another  works  out  its  problem 
with  a  more  homogeneous  group  or  aims  at  the  discovery 
and  development  of  exceptional  ability.  One  bars  the 
classics.  Another  believes  that  the  study  of  Latin  affords 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  objective 
attitude  toward  the  vernacular,  and  that,  since  language 
is  the  medium  of  thought  and  communication,  every  means 
of  cultivating  linguistic  values  should  be  made  use  of; 
and,  moreover,  that,  for  those  pupils  whose  life  interests 
are  sure  to  be  largely  intellectual,  the  classics  furnish  a 
desirable,  if  not  an  indispensable  background. 

Each  has  its  own  definite  objective;  but  under  all  runs 
the  principle  which  is  the  principle  of  democracy,  that 
each  child  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  own 
individuality  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  due 
regard  being  always  had  for  the  rights  of  others.  Freedom 
for  the  child  under  wise  direction  and  freedom  for  the 
teacher  to  deal  with  individual  needs  is  characteristic  of 
the  new  education.  The  program  is  not  determined  by 
what  is  required  in  grade  six,  seven,  or  eight,  but  by  what 
Mary  and  Susie  and  Tom  and  Peter  want  and  can  assimilate. 
It  gives  the  fullest  recognition  to  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  individual  differences.  The  modem  schoolmaster, 
like  the  modern  physician,  studies  each  case  for  its  in- 
dividual symptoms  and  does  not  prescribe  quinine  and 
calomel  for  every  ailment. 

Such  recognition  does  not  mean  that  each  child  follows 
his  impulses  unchecked,  but  that  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  develop  his  own  tastes,  to  take  his  own  point  of  view, 
to  work  out  his  own  problems,  to  form  independent  opinions. 
Notwithstanding  its  flexible  program  and  its  varied  ac- 
tivities, the  new  school  does  not  cut  entirely  loose  from 
the  usual  curriculum.  So  much  publicity  has  necessarily 
been  given  to  the  new  departm-es  that  it  sometimes  seems 
that  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  the  languages 
have  been  banished  entirely.  In  fact,  they  are  still  with 
us,  but  the  point  of  approach  is  changed.     Pupils  study 
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in»i  iw  a».(iiiiif  d  i^\\\n  iiuiiibci  of  lacls  or  a  certain  dex- 
terity of  manipulation,  but  that  they  may  enter  intelH- 
gently  into  the  Hfe  of  the  world.  They  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  think  and  feel  and  reason,  and  to  express  their 
tlioughts  and  fccUngs  thru  the  medium  of  art,  of  music, 
of  drama  and  of  words,  oral  or  written.  Given  the  chance 
to  initiate  action  in  organization  or  in  creative  work,  they 
learn  to  check  up  their  ideas  by  reality,  to  criticize  and  to 
weigh  values  and  not  to  accept  glowing  visions  as  actuaUties. 
They  learn  their  duty  as  citizens  by  being  good  citizens 
of  the  school  community  and  by  directing  its  affairs.  Above 
all  things,  the  school  hopes  to  turn  them  out  intelligent 
human  beings,  at  home  in  the  world,  self  directing,  capable 
of  leadership  or  of  cooperation,  as  the  occasion  may  demand. 

It  is  by  developing  an  intelligent  generation  that  pro- 
gressive schools  are  hoping  to  make  their  greatest  con- 
tribution to  democracy.  Our  recent  political  history 
indicates  that,  whatever  our  schools  have  accompHshed 
in  the  past,  intelUgence  is  only  an  accidental  product. 
If  our  forefathers  were  right  in  thinking  that  intelligence 
and  morality  were  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
republic,  it  is  time  to  try  some  new  means  of  producing  a 
generation  with  these  quaHfications.  Nor  are  children 
so  averse  to  intellectual  activities  as  we  are  sometimes 
led  to  beheve. 

Not  only  does  the  progressive  school  hope  to  give  all 
its  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become  intelligent  citizens; 
it  hopes  to  give  the  extraordinary  child,  the  genius,  a 
chance.  Public  opinion  has  long  granted  the  need  of 
special  education  for  defectives  of  various  sorts,  but  it 
has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  gifted  child. 
Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats  says  that  the  supreme  sin  of  modern 
democracy  is  that  it  encourages  the  common  man,  and 
he  asks  whether  a  man  of  genius  is  possible  in  a  rich  and 
busy  democracy.  "In  a  scientifically  drained  country 
there  are  no  rivulets,"  he  says,  "no  tumbUng  streams, 
no  cascades,  only  straight  canals,  and  reservoirs  and  well 
contrived  ponds  in  which  gas  lamps  can   admire   them- 
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selves."  But  the  progressive  school  will  take  care  that 
the  rivulets  and  the  cascades  and  the  tumbling  streams 
are  not  reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  the  commonplace. 

One  practical  problem  which  the  progressive  school 
must  meet  is  that  of  adjustment  to  the  present  educational 
system.  An  individual  school  can  not  live  a  wholly  isolated 
life.  If  it  is  to  serve  a  community,  it  must  be  possible 
for  pupils  to  come  to  it  and  to  go  from  it  to  other  schools 
without  too  great  loss  from  maladjustment.  Moreover, 
there  are  the  colleges  to  reckon  with.  The  question  whether 
this  or  that  mode  of  procedure  will  fit  for  college,  calls  a 
halt  to  many  a  schoolmaster's  flight  of  fancy.  It  remains 
a  matter  of  speculation  how  far  the  cause  of  education 
would  be  advanced  if  such  flights  of  fancy  were  all  un- 
checked by  the  powers  above.  It  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
all  college  entrance  requirements — especially  those  of 
the  women's  colleges — as  if  they  were  intentionally  set 
up  as  stumbling  blocks  and  rocks  of  offense.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  critics  do  not  necessarily  show 
their  disapproval  by  refusing  to  send  their  children  to 
those  institutions  whose  procedure  they  most  deplore. 
Far  be  it  from  any  secondary  school  principal  to  defend 
all  the  various  idiosyncracies  of  all  the  various  colleges  as 
set  forth  in  their  entrance  requirements,  when  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  two,  east  or  west,  which  agree  precisely 
as  to  what  constitutes  fitness  for  undertaking  college  work. 
Yet  in  fairness  we  must  admit  that  what  the  colleges  desire 
above  everything  else  is  an  intelligent  body  of  students. 
If  their  requirements  and  their  mode  of  selection  are  in- 
adequate, and  even,  at  times,  defeat  their  own  ends,  never- 
theless, it  has  been  proven  possible  for  a  pupil  to  meet 
the  most  rigid  requirements  after  enjoying  the  greatest 
freedom  of  development,  and  to  have  a  vigorous,  healthy 
body,  a  keen,  alert  mind,  facility  in  self  expression  thru 
many  mediums,  independence  of  judgment  an  open- 
minded  attitude  toward  the  world,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  "moral  obligation  of  intelHgence." 

ElySlE   GARI.AND   HOBSON 

The  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Modei.  Schooi. 
Bryn  Mawr  C0L1.EGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


VI 
THE  OUTLOOK   FOR   LATIN 

Conflicting  views  regarding  the  outlook  for  foreign 
language  studies  in  our  schools  are  natural  in  these  times 
of  educational  unrest.  The  same  intellectual  forces  that 
operated  so  potently  a  generation  ago  to  win  adequate 
recognition  for  the  sciences  are  now  operating  more  broadly 
on  the  whole  scheme  of  educational  organization  and  of 
educational  values.  Directly,  these  influences  are  taking 
shape  in  an  increasing  demand  for  various  vocational 
activities  and  are  finding  expression  in  increasing  emphasis 
on  studies  that  are  regarded  as  possessing  high  utility 
value  in  equipping  young  people  for  efficiency  in  diverse 
pursuits.  The  advocates  of  vocational  guidance  and  of 
courses  that  supposedly  make  for  successful  effort  in  busi- 
ness and  in  industry  are  getting  a  generous  response  from 
the  public.  All  this  is  natural  and  within  limits  is  com- 
mendable. If  only  the  propagandists  would  keep  hands 
off,  if  exploitation  of  the  schools  (and  of  the  children) 
were  barred  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  if  narrowness  of 
\'ision  regarding  true  and  permanent  values  in  education 
were  not  so  manifest,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  solici- 
tude regarding  the  future  of  humanistic  studies.  For 
exploitation,  propaganda,  the  exaltation  of  the  practical, 
going  to  the  extreme,  operate  to  throw  the  educational 
craft  outside  of  its  proper  chartings.  Steadying  and  guiding 
forces  are  needed,  lest  in  educational  thought  and  practise 
we  get  far  adrift  on  untried  seas. 

Despite  the  influence  of  the  radical  modern  school  in 
education,  whose  advocacy  of  "the  practical"  is  insistent 
and  in  whose  scheme  culture  studies  and  the  thought  of 
a  generous  education  for  its  own  sake  find  little  place, 
evidences  are  not  lacking  that  there  is  yet  a  big  conserva- 
tive element  among   schoolmen  and  laymen  whose   educa- 
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tional  credo  exalts  the  liberal  rather  than  the  eclectic,  the 
broad  rather  than  the  narrow,  the  longer  road  rather  than 
the  short  cut,  for  those  who  would  like  to  do  things  worth 
while  in  life  and  who  would  like  to  get  and  to  give  the  most 
and  the  best  in  their  associations  with  their  fellowmen. 
On  no  other  ground  can  the  persistence  of  distinctly  hu- 
manistic studies  and  their  large  place  in  public  esteem 
be  accounted  for.  Among  the  studies  that  are  the  objects 
of  popular  favor  in  the  schools,  Latin  still  holds  a  foremost 
place.  At  any  rate,  this  statement  is  true  for  the  great 
majority  of  schools  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  present  a  study  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  present  status  of  the  various  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  particular,  it  is  desired  to  make  clear  the  status  of  Latin 
and,  if  possible,  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  outlook 
for  its  permanency  and  its  future  position  in  the  high  school 
curriculum.  The  facts  that  will  be  made  the  basis  of 
discussion  and  of  forecast  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  five 
tabulations  that  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
whose  correctness  may  be  relied  upon.  For  the  most 
part,  the  deductions  based  on  the  tables  follow  so  directly 
and  so  naturally  as  to  leave  no  room  for  conflicting  inter- 
pretation. 

TabIvE  I. 
Exhibit  of  Totai.  Enroli^ments  in  thk  Various  Foreign  Languages 
IN  Ahh  Secondary  Regents  Schools  oe  New  York  State  for  a- 
Period  of  Five  years 

Total  en-  Ger- 

Year.  roUment.   Latin.  Greek.  French.  Spanish,  man. 

1914-15 174320  78565  2226  32722  5244  73189 

1915-16 196824  81437  2364  34816  9460  66992 

1916-17 191087  85770  2244  36788  17174  64135 

1917-18 194659  75160  2235  38924  27420  36718 

1918-19 197119  69370  2161  56591  32877  I1306 

Average    for    period    of    5 

years 190802  78060  2246  39968  18435  50468 

Average  %  for  period  of  5 

years 40.9  1.2  20.9  9.1  26.4 

%fori9i8-i9 35.2  I.I  28.7  16.7  5-8 
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In  the  loioi;()iiiK  tal)k'  the  term  "total  enrollment" 
means  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  all  public  high  schools 
and  in  all  academies  constituting  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  All  other  figures  will  be  readily  understood. 
The  following  observations  are  suggested  by  the  figures: 

1 .  Great  falHng  off  in  the  number  of  students  in  German . 

2 .  Noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  French. 

3.  Marked  increase  in  the  number  studying  Spanish. 

4.  Persistence  and  stability  of  Greek  thruout  the  entire 
five-year  period. 

5.  The  favorable  showing  for  Latin. 

In  view  of  the  intensity  of  interest  in  Spanish  arising 
from  its  supposedly  high  utility  value  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  modem  business  in  connection  with  South  American 
trade,  the  increasing  enrollment  in  that  field  is  not  sur- 
prizing. Equally  intense  during  the  years  of  the  World 
War  was  the  interest  in  French.  Sentimental  considera- 
tions arising  from  sympathy  with  France  and  from  ad- 
miration for  her  steadfastness  and  her  achievements  in 
fighting  the  enemies  of  civilization  doubtless  exercised 
a  strong  influence  in  stimulating  the  study  of  the  French 
language.  In  view  of  these  handicaps  the  showing  for 
Latin  is  remarkable.  The  loss  of  a  few  points  in  the  last 
year  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  five-year  period 
need  not  prove  disquieting  to  the  friends  of  Latin.  The 
figures  presented,  taken  in  connection  with  the  exhibits 
in  tables  that  will  follow,  afford  a  convincing  argument 
for  the  vitality  of  Latin  and  a  safe  forecast  of  its  security 
and  future  prominence  as  a  factor  in  secondary  education. 
The  only  possible  disturbing  element  in  the  figures  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  total 
numbers  enrolled  in  the  foreign  language  classes  in  191 8-19 
as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  five-year  period. 
This  falUng  off  amounted  to  16,862  students,  indicating 
a  decrease  of  8.8%.  In  this  percentage  a  tendency  to  a 
decrease  in  all  foreign  language  study  may  be  indicated. 
If  that  is  true,  it  suggests  that  all  friends  of  Hnguistic 
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studies,  ancient  and  modern,  English  included,  should 
stand  together  to  defend  and  to  fortify  each  other's  field 
of  instruction.  They  should  stand  thus  together  in  any 
event,  for  their  interests,  personal  and  educational,  are 
akin.  The  propagandist  who  in  his  ardent  advocacy 
of  Spanish  rails  at  Latin  is  only  menacing  the  structure 
that  his  hands  would  rear.  In  the  end  the  foreign  lan- 
guages will  stand  or  fall  together.  In  truth  it  may  be 
said  more  broadly  that  all  friends  of  liberal  studies  should 
stand  together.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  no  loss 
or  injury  can  come  to  one  great  group  of  such  studies  that 
will  not  be  reflected  in  the  weakening  of  the  whole  hu- 
manistic educational  fabric. 

An  interesting  and  suggestive  exhibit  is  found  in  the 
table  that  follows.  The  figures  for  this  tabulation  were 
all  obtained  at  first  hand,  directly  from  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals in  actual  visitation  of  schools  during  the  year  1919-20. 
The  writer  is  accordingly  able  to  vouch  for  their  correct- 
ness. The  list  of  schools  in  each  group  is  fairly  typical 
of  its  class,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  generaliza- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  three  largest  up-state  cities,  and  of 
Greater  New  York.  An  exhibit  of  this  kind  is  necessitated 
because  the  complete  figures  for  the  state  will  not  be 
availabte  for  a  number  of  months.  There  is  no  likelihood 
however,  that  the  complete  figures,  when  obtainable,  will 
show  in  any  group  a  variation  of  more  than  one  per  cent 
(probably  less)  from  those  indicated  by  the  summary  at 
the  end  of  the  table. 

For  the  information  of  many  who  are  familiar  with  the 
towns  and  cities  of  New  York  state,  the  following  lists 
of  schools  represented  in  the  tabulation  are  presented: 


Group  I 
High  schools  at  the  following  places: 

Caledonia  De  Ruyter  Marathon 

Chautauqua  Earlville  Marcellus 

Churchville  Elmira  Heights  Mohawk 

Clifton  Springs  Greigsville  New  York  Mills 

Coxsackie  Honeoye  Falls  Oriskany 
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riuips 

ShcrriU 

Whitesboro 

Pittsford 

Spencerport 

Whitney  Point 

Ravcna 

TuUy 

Wyoming 

Red  Hook 

West  Carthage 

Victor 

Rhinebcck 

Westmoreland 
Group  II 

High  schools  at  the  following  places: 

Avon 

Most  Holy  Rosary  (Syraci'  --^  A 

Camden 

New  Hartford 

Canastota 

Owego 

Catskill 

St.  Mary's  (Dunkirk)  Acad. 

Clinton 

Saugerties 

Clyde 

Seneca  Falls 

Falconer 

Skaneateles 

Johnson  City 

Waverly 

LeRoy 

Waterloo 

Medina 

Group  III 

45 


High  schools  at  the  following  places: 

Albion  Kingston 

Amsterdam  Lockport 

Cortland  Mt.  Vernon 

Elmira  Olean 

Freeport  Rcckville  Center 

Hempstead  Salamanca 

Hudson  ^          Union-Endicott 

Ilion  Utica 

Jamestown  White  Plains 

The  figures  shown  in  the  following  tables  afford  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  a  close  estimate  of  the  present  numerical 
status  of  the  various  foreign  languages  in  all  territory 
of  the  state  outside  of  Greater  New  York  and  the  three 
large  up-state  cities — Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
These  cities,  by  reason  of  the  large  foreign  element  in  their 
population,  and  because  of  the  urgent  call  of  commerce 
and  of  industry  in  their  midst,  constitute  a  class  by  them- 
selves. The  groups  in  Table  II  include  small,  middle-sized 
and  large  villages,  with  a  typical  list  of  second  and  third 
class  cities.  In  the  last  group  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
important  cities  of  Utica,  Elmira,  Jamestown  and  Lockport 
are  included. 
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TABI.K  II 

Exhibit  Regarding  the  Numerical  Status  of  the  Various  Foreign 

Languages  in  Three  Selected  Groups  op  Typical  High  Schools 

FOR  THE  Year  1919-20 

Total  en-  Span- 

Type,  rollment.    Latin.     Greek.  French,     ish.     German. 

T.  29  schools  having  enrollment 
of  less  than  100  students 
each 1879     1299     652         52         13 

II.  19  schools  having  enroll- 
ment of  100  to  200  students 

each 2725     1584     896       247     

III.  18  schools  having  enroll- 
ment of  200  to  1400  students 

each 9731     4538     2971       987         39 

Total 14335     7421      •••.     4519     1286         52 

vSuMMARY- Percentages 

I.  Enrollment  less  than  100 69.2      ....     34.7       2.8     0.7 

II.  Enrollment  100  to  200 58.1      ....      32.9       9.1      

III.  Enrollment  200  to  1400 46.6     ....     30.5     10. i     0.4 

Composite 5i-7      ••••     3i-5       90    o.  0036 

The  following  observations  are  suggested  by  an  examination 
of  the  summary  under  this  table : 

1.  In  the  schools  of  Type  I,  the  enrollment  in  Latin 
is  twice  that  of  the  enrollment  in  French. 

2.  The  comparison  made  in  the  foregoing  item  holds 
substantially  in  the  schools  of  Type  II. 

3.  Naturally,  the  relative  percentage  for  Latin  is  some- 
what lower  in  schools  of  Type  III,  but  it  still  holds  pre- 
ponderance over  French  by  a  big  margin. 

4.  The  composite  showing  for  Latin  in  schools  of  the 
three  types  is  remarkably  high,  whether  considered  b; 
itself  or  in  its  relation  to  the  showing  in  other  foreigi 
languages. 

5.  French  makes  a  consistently  favorable  showing  thruout 
the  groups. 

6.  In  the  second  and  third  groups,  Spanish  holds  essen- 
tially the  status  that  might  be  expected  for  it  in  schools 
in  which  undue  influence  is  not  exerted  in  its  behalf. 

Two  additional  facts  favorable  to  Latin  must  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  exhibit : 
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lirsiy  the  tabulation  contains  no  showing  of  the  large 
number  of  students  in  the  school  enrollment  who  have 
studied  Latin  in  the  progress  of  their  courses  but  were 
not  enrolled  in  Latin  classes  at  the  time  the  statistics  were 
taken. 

Second,  only  Ivvu  of  the  private  academics  are  included 
in  the  lists  covered  by  the  tables.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Latin  is  in  great  favor  in  the  academies  and  that  the 
enrollment  in  such  classes  is  correspondingly  heavy,  the 
figures  for  schools  of  that  type,  if  included,  would  raise 
appreciably  the  percentages  indicated  for  Latin.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  effect  on  percentages 
that  would  result  from  including  in  the  count  all  pupils 
in  these  schools  who  at  some  time  in  their  courses  have 
been  enrolled  in  Latin  classes. 

To  make  complete  the  typical  exhibits  for  all  up-state 
schools,  the  subjoined  table  is  presented : 

Table  III 
The  Three  Largest  Cities  Outside  of  Greater  New  York,   1919-20 

Span-      Ger- 
English.         Latin.      Greek.       French.       ish.       man. 

Buffalo: 

Hutchinson- Central 2013  662   u  i  88  118 

Lafayette 1445  782  6  617  135  85 

Masten  Park 1356  445  16  361  67  195 

South  Park 802  647  16  76  64  23 

Technical 1303  ...  ...  270  71  14.1 

I'otal 6919   2536     38    1635   425   562 

Rochester: 
East  High..  1777    833     30     710   124    87 

West  High 1689   1048     43     492   108    25 

Total  ..   3466   iSSi     73    1202   232   112 

Syracuse ; 

Blodgett  Vocational i  ,01                                      .54 

Central 1417  969                         773         47         4S 

North  High  564  264                          282        ..  .            7 


Total 


^2ii        1309         47         55 
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Composite — Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  1919-20 

Span-      Ger- 
EngUsh.     Latin.         Greek.     French.      ish.       man. 

Buffalo 6919       2536  38         1635       425       562 

Rochester 3466       1881  73         1202       232       112 

Syracuse 3282       1233       1309        47         55 

Total 13667       5650         III         4146       704       729 

Percent 41 -3       0.008       30.4       5.2       5.3 

Remarks : 

1.  In  this  exhibit  English  is  made  the  basis  of  deter- 
mining the  total  enrollment.  Since  essentially  all  pupils 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  state  are  enrolled 
in  the  English  classes,  the  figures  are  substantially  exact. 

2.  The  list  of  high  schools  is  complete  for  each  city. 

3.  Two  large  vocational  high  schools  in  which  no  Latin 
is  offered  are  included  in  the  exhibit. 

4.  In  these  cities  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  large 
Catholic  academies  and  other  private  secondary  schools 
in  which  the  enrollments  in  Latin  are  exceptionally  large. 
If  these  were  included  in  the  figures,  the  showing  for  Latin 
would  be  still  more  favorable, 

5.  The  composite  exhibit  is  particularly  favorable  for 
Latin.  Its  percentage  is  higher  than  the  State  average 
for  the  5 -year  period  shown  in  Table  I. 

6.  French  shows  normal  strength. 

7.  Spanish  is  a  poor  third,  competing  closely  with  Ger- 
man for  the  lowest  place  on  the  list. 

A  complete  exhibit  based  on  the  exhibits  in  Tables 
II  and  III  gives  an  average  percentage  for  Latin  for  all 
schools,  large  and  small,  outside  of  Greater  New  York 
of  46.7%;  for  French,  30.9%;  for  Spanish,  7.1%. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  tables  makes 
clear  the  fact  that  the  recent  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  Latin  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  in  any  degree  to  losses  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  outside  of  Greater  New  York.  The  conclusion 
is  therefore  warranted  that  the  loss  must  be  due  to  a  dis- 
tinct falHng  off  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of  students 
pursuing   Latin   in   New   York    City.     Even   there   Latin 
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has  licld^  well  in  certain  schools.  Such  a  group  of  schools 
is  represented  in  the  table  that  follows.  The  list  includes 
two  exclusively  boys'  schools,  two  exclusively  girls'  schools, 
And  two  mixed  schools.  Three  of  these  schools  ar*  in 
Brooklyn  and  three  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

Table  IV 
vSix  Representative  High  Schools  in  Greater  New  York,   1919-20 

\'.ime  of  school.               II.  S.  enrollment.  Latin.  Greek.  French.  Spanish.  German. 

(English) 

Boys' High 3799  1934     1143  1.540  s'"* 

I  )eWitt  Clinton 4674  1319     2059  1618  

l'>asnius  Hall 4051  1797  49  1546  1347  26 

(English) 

Girls' High 2152  970     875  666  

Morris 3616  930     1650  1213  

Wadlcigh 2932  1102  59  1761  488  


Total 21224  8052       108       9034      6872         82 

Percent 37.9     0.005     425      324    0.004 

While  French  and  Spanish  show  noticeably  high  per- 
centages, it  \vill  be  observed  that  Latin  is  holding  well  in 
these  schools.  The  per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Latin 
during  the  past  school  year  was  only  slightly  below  the 
average  for  the  state  during  the  5 -year  period  represented 
in  Table  I. 

These  figures  taken  by  themselves  might  warrant  op- 
timistic views  as  t©  the  outlook  for  Latin  in  New  York 
City.      But  the  following  table  tells  another  story: 

Table  V 
V"    High  Schools  of  Greater  New  York  as  of  March  1920 

H.  S.  en- 
rollment.    Latin.      Greek.      French.  Spanish.  German. 

Total 68981      14845  172        20336     28801  532 

Percent  21.5     0.0025       29.5       41.8     0.0077 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  so  significant  as  to  require 
little  interpretation.  The  public  high  schools  of  New 
Vork  City  with  an  enrollment  totaling  approximately 
)ne-third  of  the  entire  secondary  school  enrollment  of 
the  state  show  a  relative  percentage  of  students  enrolled 
in  Lntin  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  indicated  percentage 
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for  the  state  outside.  It  appears  from  the  figures  that 
Latin  has  held  its  own  consistently  in  this  state  in  recent 
years.  If  it  were  not  for  heavy  losses  in  the  Great  City, 
the  figures  would  doubtless  show  increases  from  year  to 
year  commensurate  with  the  growth  in  secondary  school 
enrollment.  Even  with  this  handicap,  the  exhibits  warrant 
the  behef  that  the  figures  for  the  past  year,  when  complete, 
will  show  an  upward  swing  in  the  percentage  for  Latin, 
and  that  this  percentage  will  show  good  gains  within  the 
next  few  years.  For  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  Spanish 
has  reached  its  crest  and  that  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  witness  a  marked  falHng  off  in  the  number  pursuing 
it  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  num- 
ber taking  Spanish  is  largely  responsible  for  the  losses  in 
Latin.  Stimulated  by  propaganda  and  fostered  by  exag- 
gerated notions  regarding  its  utility  for  business  purposes, 
Spanish  has  certainly  traveled  fast  and  far  in  Greater  New 
York  within  the  past  three  years. 

One  can  understand  how  in  the  unwholesome  ambitions 
and  rivalries  of  a  big  city,  amid  its  moil  and  toil,  its  seeth- 
ing commercial  activities  and  its  urgent  industrial  demands, 
the  conception  of  true  values  in  education  falls  out  of  per- 
spective, and  how  the  immediate  and  less  worthy  motives 
in  school  life  gain  a  footing  beyond  their  deserts.  It  is  not 
so  much  what  a  given  study  may  do  for  a  boy  in  putting 
him  afield  in  his  preparation  for  the  job  as  what  he  thinks  it 
will  do  for  him  that  will  influence  his  decision  in  taking  upj 
that  study.  This  remark  is  peculiarly  pertinent  to  th( 
Spanish  situation  in  New  York.  The  boys  have  seen  visionsi 
and  dreamed  dreams  of  wonderful  opportunities  to  bej 
grasped  by  those  who  know  Spanish — opportunities  to  repre- 
sent business  houses  in  South  America,  where  one  only  needs] 
to  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Spanish  to  possess! 
the  open  sesame  to  preferment  and  to  fortune.  ''Read, 
write,  and  speak  Spanish" — ^there's  the  rub.  A  college  pro-j 
fessor,  gifted  in  epigram,  says  that,  '4f  the  boy  has  the' 
Spanish,  he  can  not  get  the  job,  and  if  he  gets  the  job,  he 
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will  not  have  the  Spanish."  Probably  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  all  who  are  now  studying  vSpanish  in  New  York  City 
will  ever  utilize  for  the  purposes  of  business  the  little  knowl- 
edge that  he  acquires.  For  the  college  professor  is  right, 
tlie  jobs  will  be  few  and  those  who  get  them  will  need  to 
know  Spanish  thoroly  in  its  technical  as  well  as  in  its 
general  aspects.  He  will  not  acquire  such  knowledge  in 
a  year  or  two  of  desultory  study  in  a  high  school.  And  so 
it  seems  likely  that  in  the  reaction  that  has  already  begun, 
Spanish  will  lose  ground  rapidly.  From  such  a  reaction 
Latin  will  be  the  gainer. 

It  would  hardly  be  profitable  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
the  encouraging  situation  indicated  by  these  investigations 
mark  permanent  tendencies,  or  whether  changes  may  be 
anticipated  that  will  show  Latin  in  a  less  favorable  light. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Latin  is  now  "going  strong"  in 
this  state  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  signs 
of  the  times  to  occasion  apprehension  for  its  future  position 
in  our  schools. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  investigations  described 
in  this  paper  are  of  necessity  limited  in  Iheif  s'cope  to  the 
state  of  New  York.  UnfcvtiJiiately,  data  indicating  the 
status  of  foreign  language  studies  in  general  thrq'(iut  the 
Union  are  not  available.  Hence  suc^  studies  ctfii-  only 
be  made  by  states  and  at  c«ose  range.  The- figures  utilized 
as  a  basis  of  judgment  should  be  ;£?ji:rly  .CQpiplete  Jtb^date 
and  absolutely  dependable.  P'or  these  reaVons  -the  in- 
vestigator is  cut  off  from  v/hat  should  be  his  best,  sources 
of  information,  namely  stat;?  and  national  -^Vlvjcational 
reports.  For  whatever  may  be,;  ^aidi  /^Ijout  the  trust- 
worthiness of  such  reports,  the  long  delays  in  their  forth- 
coming put  them  in  the  category  of  things  out-of-date 
and  so  of  things,  "flat,  stale  and  unprofitable."  Accord- 
ingly, one  who  wishes  to  make  any  investigations  as  to 
educational  trends  in  the  various  fields  of  study  must  limit 
his  studies  to  a  circumscribed  area  from  which  he  may 
obtain  data  by  correspondence  and  by  questionnaire. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  studies  similar  to  these  presented 
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in  this  paper  may  be  undertaken  by  the  friends  of  I^atin 
in  other  states.  Dependable  information  from  two  or 
three  typical  states  in  New  England,  in  the  South,  in  the 
Near  West,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  basis  of  which 
composite  exhibits  might  be  prepared,  would  be  worth 
far  more  than  any  amount  of  opinion,  of  assertion  or  of 
impressions  arising  from  the  talk  heard  in  gatherings  of 
teachers.  Not  infrequently  one  sees  in  the  Classical 
Journal  the  statement  that  Latin  is  holding  well  in  this 
state  or  that.  But  in  the  absence  of  reinforcement  by 
trustworthy  and  adequate  statistics  such  statements  are 
unconvincing. 

There  is  one  field  of  investigation  affecting  the  out- 
look for  Latin  that  has  not  been  explored — at  least  not 
in  recent  years;  It  relates  to  the  outlook  for  Latin  in  the 
colleges.  It  would  be  interesting  and  informing  to  know 
in  a  broad  and  fairly  complete  way,  by  sections  of  the 
country,  similar  to  those  suggested  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph: 

(i)  What  proportion  of  the  colleges  are  requiring  three 
years  o^^-more  of  Latin  for  admission  to  their  liberal  arts 
courses-.^" 

(2)  How  many  pf  them  are  requiring  no  Latin  in  college 
for  the'B.  At  de^efe.    ' 

(3)*  How  many  of  tliem  require  only  one  year  of  Latin 
in  coKfege  iot  tfte  fif  AV  degree.' 

(4)  'How  many  students  in  these  groups  of  colleges  are 
majoring  ^in  Latin,  and 

(5)  How  mai)y  of  the  latter  group  are  pursuing  Latin 
extensively  with'th^  thought  of  teaching  it. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  future  of  Latin  in  our  schools  lies 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges.  To  them  we  must 
look  for  a  supply  of  well-equipped  teachers  to  fill  the  places 
of  those  who  are  passing.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  limitations  in  scholarship  and  in  technique  that  char- 
acterize the  present  force  of  teachers  of  Latin  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  body  of  teachers  of 
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the  next  generation  who  take  charge  of  the  classes  in  Latin 
will  be  far  more  meagerly  prepared  for  their  duties  than 
those  of  the  present.  And  when  that  time  comes,  if  it 
does  come,  Latin  will  cease  to  hold  anything  more  than  an 
obscure  place  in  our  high  schools.  From  this  point  of 
^^ew  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  colleges  to  seek  out  and  to 
direct  their  students  who  are  linguistically  gifted,  toward 
the  pursuit  of  Latin,  and  under  inspiring  and  scholarly 
leadership  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  it.  An  intensive 
campaign  is  now  on  to  influence  young  people  to  undertake 
teaching  as  a  vocation.  Equally  important  appears  the 
need  of  a  campaign  to  assure  a  correct  balance  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  provided  for  the  various  fields.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  is  it  that  attention  should  be  directed 
to  humanistic  studies  as  affording  inviting  fields  for  teachers. 
There  will  be  teachers  of  commerce,  of  household  arts 
and  of  other  vocational  activities  aplenty.  In  magnifying 
the  practical,  let  us  not  neglect  the  things  that  make  for 
spiritual  uplift  and  for  those  elements  of  culture  in  educa- 
tion that  are  the  saving  forces  in  our  civilization. 

S.  DwiGHT  Arms 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SMiTH-TOWNER 

BII.L^ 

I .      WHY  THK  SMlTH-TOWNER   BII,!,  SHOUI.D  NOT  BECOME 

A  I.AW 

Before  undertaking  an  analysis  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Strayer  and  Mr.  Magill  as  to  why  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill  should  become  a  law,  it  is  well  to  recognize 
that  there  is  no  dissension  between  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  and  the  opponents  concerning  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses to  be  attained.  All  are  agreed  that  it  is  essential 
to  develop  an  organization  that  shall  serve  as  a  means  of 
coordinating  the  educational  activities  of  the  federal 
government,  and  of  guiding  the  school  system  of  the 
country  to  fuller  efficiency.  All  are  agreed  that  educa- 
tion should  be  given  a  more  dignified  status  and  more 
liberal  financial  support.  No  one  questions  that  equality 
of  opportunity  for  education  must  be  provided  if  it  is  in 
any  way  possible  to  do  this. 

Since  there  is  thus  such  general  agreement  on  the  pur- 
poses, why  this  discussion?     The  reason  is  that  a  con- 
stantly   increasing    number    of    thoughtful    educators    see 
in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  certain  grave  faults  which  they 
believe  will  in  the  long  run  operate  to  hamper  education  i 
rather  than  to  benefit  it,  and  which  will  tend  to  develop 
it  in  a  direction  out  of  harmony  with  fundamental  instincts' 
of    the    American    spirit.     This    discussion    of    these    two 
articles  is  then  taken  up  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
believes  thoroly  in  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  pro-j 
posed  Federal  Department  of  Education  and  who  is  eager 
to  see  those  purposes  attained  in  a  manner  that  will  foster  | 
the  development  of  a  truly  productive  system  of  American 
education. 

1  See  the  symposium  by  Professor  Strayer,  Drs.  Capen  and  Mann,  and  Mr. 
Magill  in  the  November  number  of  the  EducationaIv  Review. 
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Both  the  articles  under  review  mention  in  the  first  para- 
graph two  provisions  of  the  bill  which  they  deem  essential 
to  its  successful  operation;  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Education  and  the  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  encourage  states  in  promoting  education  in 
certain  lines.  Thruout  the  articles  these  two  provisions 
are  not  held  distinct,  but  are  interwoven  and  intermingled 
as  if  they  were  interdependent  elements  of  a  federal 
educational  center.  It  will  assist  clear  thinking  on  th^'s 
subject  if  we  consider  them  at  first  separately,  and  then 
in  combination. 

The  first  important  purpose  of  a  new  Department  of 
Education,  according  to  Dr.  Strayer,  is  to  consoUdate  the 
numerous  bureaus  and  administrative  agencies  of  the 
government  which  are  now  concerned  with  promoting 
education  on  a  national  scale  in  order  that  duplication 
and  overlapping  may  be  avoided  and  efficiency  achieved. 
That  this  should  be  a  main  function  of  a  Department  of 
Education,  all  will  agree.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  we  find  that  the  only  federal  agency 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education  is  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  that  the  President  is  authorized  in  his 
discretion  to  transfer  such  other  offices,  bureaus,  depart- 
ments, boards  or  branches  of  the  government  as  in  his 
judgment  should  be  controlled  by  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  statute  provides  not  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  numerous  federal  agencies  of 
education,  but  merely  for  an  expansion  of  the  present 
Bureau  of  Education  into  a  department,  with  the  possi- 
l)ility  of  including  in  it  some  of  the  other  forty-odd  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  federal  government  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  concur  therein.  Dr.  Strayer  recognizes  the 
difficulty  in  securing  the  Presidential  and  other  necessary 
concurrences  in  this  transfer  when  he  points  out  that  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Education  during  his  first  year  in  office, 
would  be  the  study  of  this  problem  of  consoHdation.     His 
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estimate  of  one  year  in  which  to  accompHsh  this  transforma- 
tion without  distinct  statutory  specification  concerning 
it  is  a  modest  estimate.  Those  who  understand  the  tenacity 
with  which  bureaus,  boards  and  offices  in  Washington 
chng  to  what  they  consider  to  be  their  vested  rights  will 
grant  the  new  Secretary  five  or  ten  years  to  accomplish 
this  first  most  important  function.  During  the  war  the 
procedure  set  forth  in  the  bill  might  have  been  successful. 
But  peace  is  now  in  sight  and  the  war  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  soon  lapse.  Congress  is  moving  rapidly  toward 
a  budget  system  and  a  reorganization  of  government 
departments  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  status  of 
education  as  a  federal  function  is  sure  to  be  defined,  not 
by  a  leap  in  the  dark,  with  reliance  on  special  powers 
delegated  to  the  President,  but  by  statute,  after  a  careful 
and  adequate  study  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Magill's  discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
posed department  presents  the  history  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  fruitful  precedent.  It  is  pointed  out 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  established  in  1862, 
has  gradually  made  good  with  the  farmers  by  its  excellent 
research  work  and  the  valuable  information  which  it  dis- 
seminated broadcast  under  able  leadership.  He  shows 
how  in  the  58  years  since  its  establishment,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  department  have  gradually  increased 
to  $30,000,000  per  year,  and  indicates  what  a  vital  facte 
it  now  is  in  the  development  of  agricultural  production. 

This  development  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
a  hopeful  precedent  for  education.  If  the  proposed  Dej 
partment  of  Education  were  to  follow  the  precedent,  i^ 
would  devote  itself  primarily  to  investigation,  to  gathering 
reliable  information  and  to  the  definition  of  national  obi 
jectives  and  standards  of  education  for  the  inspiration  oi 
local  communities,  leaving  it  to  the  local  communities  t( 
achieve  their  own  solutions.  After  58  years  of  creative 
and  efficient  work  along  these  lines,  the  Department  might 
well  look  forward  to  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  forj 
its    support,    the   money   being   granted   because   services 
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actually  rendered  were  recognized  by  the  nation  as  worth 
that  sum.  That  it  was  the  intention  to  start  the  new 
Department  of  Education  in  a  modest  way  and  gradually 
win  public  recognition  by  useful  service  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses 
of  the  Department  is  only  $500,000.  This  is  twice  the 
amount  of  the  money  now  appropriated  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  jump  from  $200,000  now  available 
for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000,000  is  therefore,  not,  as  Dr.  vStrayer  claims, 
the  real  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  National  Department  in  the  minds 
of  those  responsible  for  drafting  the  bill.  The  $100,000,000 
is  for  purposes  wholly  extraneous  to  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  the  new  department.  The  true  ratio  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  is  two  to  five.  The  hundred 
million  measures  rather  the  wistful  wishing  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill. 

The  analysis  thus  far  indicates,  therefore,  that  the  first 
provision  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  defining  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Department  of  Education,  is 
faulty  because  the  instrument  provided  is  too  weak  to 
enable  it  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  necessary  functions. 
It  is  weak  not  only  because  of  lack  of  adequate  financial 
support  for  the  proper  work  of  the  Department,  but  also 
because  of  the  failure  to  specify  what  educational  agencies 
besides  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  be  absorbed  into 
it.  This  weakness  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  pro- 
posal for  independent  control  of  vocational  education  in 
state  educational  systems  has  been  definitely  rejected  by 
several  important  states.  The  separation  in  the  federal 
government  of  the  national  agencies  for  education  and 
vocational  training  would,  therefore,  be  confusing,  to 
say  the  least.  The  proper  relations  of  these  two  organiza- 
tions should  be  defined  in  the  statute  and  not  left  for  settle- 
ment by  the  President  by  the  use  of  specially  delegated 
powers. 
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Mr.  Magill's  analogy  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ends  with  the  implication  that  a  Department  of  Education, 
functioning  as  a  research  and  information  service,  could 
from  modest  beginnings  achieve  a  success  thru  public 
service  comparable  to  that  attained  in  agriculture.  He 
does  not  point  out  that  the  second  main  provision  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  imposes  on  the  proposed  Department 
of  Education  a  condition  which  completely  destroys  the 
possibility  of  a  valid  analogy  between  the  two.  I  refer 
to  the  proposed  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  states  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
educational  opportunity.  Fortunately,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  never  had  the  responsibility  of  administering 
any  such  fund,  so  that  it  was  never  tempted  to  forsake 
its  legitimate  tasks  of  investigation  and  report.  Such 
relatively  modest  sums  as  have  recently  been  granted  it 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  for  distribution  among  the 
states  on  the  50-50  principle  were  received  after  it  had 
won  recognition  by  merit  and  so  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  buy  its  way  to  popular  esteem.  Had  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  been  loaded  with  any  such  incubus  at  the 
beginning,  its  chances  of  success  would  have  been  seriously 
handicapped. 

The  justification  urged  by  Dr.  Strayer  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  this  feature  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  that 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  hence  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country^ 
are  so  unequal  that  something  must  be  done  to  make  possi- 
ble more  nearly  equal  per-capita  expenditures  for  schools 
in  order  that  all  children  may  be  assured  equal  oppor^ 
tunity  for  training.     Aspersions  are  cast  upon  those  wh( 
are  so  foolish  as  to  oppose  this  $100,000,000  appropriatioi 
by  branding  them  as  enemies  of  education  and  perverters 
of  the  Constitution  because  they  do  not  fight  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  for  all  by  the  methods  advocated  in 
this  bill.     This  position  is  superficially  fetching  because 
the    federal    government  is  popularly   thought   of   as   an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  money,  and  hence  those  who  oppose 
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the  appeals  for  $100,000,000  of  federal  gold  to  spend  on 
this  particular  plan  for  securing  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  certainly  appear  to  be  obstructing  progress. 
I^ut  when  one  realizes  that  federal  funds  come  ultimately 
from  the  people  and  that  high  federal  taxes  are  a  very 
i-otent  cause  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  he  can  not  fail 
to  question  whether  enough  is  thus  gained  by  way  of  equal- 
zing  school  opportunities  for  all  children  to  justify  the 
proposed  procedure. 

The  method  proposed  is  probably  the  quickest  and 
easiest  method  of  getting  ready  money  with  which  to 
qualize  partially  the  per-capita  expenditure  for  schooling, 
t^ut  is  it  a  wise  policy  to  make  this  distribution  of  money 
u  the  face  of  the  notorious  tax  systems  in  many  of  the 
tates?  The  problem  of  cost  and  financing  of  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  which  a  properly 
constituted  Department  of  Education  could  undertake 
to  solve.  If  by  this  hasty  expedient  for  securing  ready 
cash  we  secure  temporary  relief,  do  we  not  merely  camou- 
ilage  and  cover  up  real  conditions  of  school  support  and 
taxation  which  loudly  cry  for  investigation?  Would  not 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  therefore,  delay  the  much  needed 
>tudy  of  this  subject  and  ultimately  injure  the  speedy 
establishment  of  the  school  system  on  a  firm  foundation 
of  public  support?  Next  year  the  schools  may  not  be  so 
well  off  if  the  bill  is  defeated,  but  ten  years  from  now,  as  a 
result  of  the  competent  studies  that  could  be  made  by 
an  adequately  equipped  Department  of  Education,  the 
iltimate  strength  of  the  school  system  would  be  vastly 
improved. 

Neither  of  the  papers  under  review  recognizes  the  fact 
that  educational  opportunity  and  per-capita  expenditure 
for  schooling  are  not  synonymous  terms.  The  per-capita 
^ost  of  engineering  instruction  in  first-class  engineering 
'  olleges  ranges  all  the  way  from  $200  to  $2500  per  year. 
Differences  of  individual  temperament  and  ability  of 
tudents  and  differences  of  teaching  methods  are  so  great 
liat  in  many  cases  the  $200  course  offers  a  better  educa- 
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tional  opportunity  than  does  the  $2500  course.  I^ocal 
conditions  determine  educational  opportunity  quite  as 
much  as  does  cash.  A  strong  Department  of  Education 
could  contribute  even  more  to  equalizing  opportunities 
for  education  by  constructive  suggestion  than  by  dis- 
tributing money.  For  experience  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  this  country  that  communities  are  ready  to 
support  schools  adequately,  provided  they  have  tangible 
evidence  that  the  schooling  given  is  really  worth  what  it 
costs.  The  creation  of  a  social  sanction  for  more  vital 
types  of  school  work  by  actually  doing  more  vital  work 
in  schools  would  ultimately  do  far  more  to  secure  the 
money  needed  to  raise  teachers'  salaries,  eradicate  illiteracy 
and  effectively  achieve  the  purposes  we  all  desire. 

Again,  while  Dr.  Strayer  generously  allows  the  proposed 
new  Secretary  a  whole  year  in  which  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  department  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  spend 
his  $500,000  appropriation  wisely  in  Washington,  none  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  admit  that  any  time  is  required 
to  study  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  $100,000,000  over  the 
whole  country.  By  the  terms  of  the  bill  this  vast  sum  is 
to  be  available  for  immediate  delivery.  Doubtless  those 
interested  in  the  bill  would  try  to  justify  this  situation 
by  the  fact  that  the  specifications  in  the  bill  as  to  how 
each  disbursement  is  to  be  made  are  sufficiently  definite 
to  guarantee  that  the  money  will  be  spent  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  taxpayers.  If  so,  and  if  local  school  author- 
ities are  to  be  really  free  to  control  and  define  their  owi 
policies  of  education  as  well  as  to  ''organize,  supervise 
and  administer"  the  school  work  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  why  encumber  the  Department  ol 
Education  with  the  administration  of  the  fund?  Th( 
Treasury  Department  is  far  better  equipped  for  a  job  oi 
this  sort. 

In  defense  of  this  immediate  appropriation  Dr.  Strayei 
urges  the  present  critical  condition  of  the  schools  and  the] 
soundness  of  putting  the  wealth  of  the  nation  back  of] 
the  education  of  all  its  children.     No  one  will  minimize] 
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tlic  first  or  ciuostioii  the  latter.  As  a  means  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  results,  Dr.  Strayer  argues  that  because  the 
federal  government  has  recently  taken  from  the  states 
their  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue  while  leaving  them 
the  most  expensive  functions  of  government,  therefore 
the  nation  should  participate  in  providing  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  developing  the  public  school  system.  Regarded 
as  an  isolated  case,  this  sounds  plausible  enough ;  but  when 
the  proposed  method  of  doing  this  is  scrutinized  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  federal  policy,  the  following  facts  must  also 
be  considered.  All  taxes  come  eventually  from  the  people 
cither  directly  or  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  total  amount  of  money  that  can  be  raised  by 
taxes.  The  extension  of  the  fifty-fifty  principle  of  federal 
subsidies  places  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government 
the  specification  of  the  purposes  for  which  an  ever  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  the  total  available  tax  funds  shall 
be  expended,  in  spite  of  any  statements  in  statutes  re- 
serving the  "organization,  supervision  and  administra- 
tion" of  the  activities  concerned  to  the  several  states. 
The  states  thus  have  an  ever  diminishing  voice  in  deter- 
mining for  what  purposes  the  taxes  paid  by  their  citizens 
shall  be  spent. 

The  fifty-fifty  principle  has  already  been  applied  to 
vocational  education,  to  agricultural  training,  and  to 
highways.  The  sum  involved  is  already  over  one  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  appropriated  by  the  government, 
and  a  like  amount  granted  by  the  states.  This  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  must  be  devoted  to  purposes  specified 
by  the  federal  statutes,  thereby  reducing  by  over  two 
hundred  millions  the  sum  available  for  purposes  designated 
by  the  states.  Obviously,  if  this  process  were  extended 
without  hindrance,  half  of  the  total  available  tax  receipts 
would  ultimately  be  paid  first  to  the  federal  government 
and  then  returned  to  the  states,  minus  overhead  charges 
and  with  complete  specifications  as  to  how  not  only  this 
money,  but  also  the  remaining  half  which  must  be  used 
to   match  it,   must  be  expended.     State  governments   as 
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well  as  education  would  then  actually  be  subject  to  con- 
trol from  Washington,  even  tho  the  statutes  explicitly 
reserved  to  the  states  the  right  to  "organize,  supervise  and 
administer"  their  own  affairs. 

Schoolmen,  when  pressed  on  this  point,  have  finally 
justified  the  fifty-fifty  principle  on  the  ground  that  it 
supplies  the  "easiest"  method  of  getting  money.  But 
is  it  a  sound  policy  for  the  sake  of  easy  money  to  encourage 
the  states  to  pass  half  their  taxes  thru  a  federal  ofiice, 
thereby  subjecting  them  to  a  high  overhead  charge  for 
placing  on  them  restrictions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  shall  be  expended?  Does  this  paternalistic 
process  of  supplying  ready  cash  tend  to  release  creative 
energy  in  the  people,  and  to  develop  a  virile  and  upstanding 
manhood  capable  of  local  self-government  and  worthy 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  for  which  this  country  stands? 

The  bill  thus  certainly  fails  to  make  clear  that  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  the  states  in  the  matter  of  education  are 
properly  protected  by  its  provisions.     For  this  reason  the 
bill  has   by   some  been   declared  unconstitutional.     This 
point  is,   however,   of  relatively   little  importance,    com- 
pared with  the  more  vital  question  as  to  whether  the  bill 
creates  an  organization  so  attuned  to  American  instincts 
and  traditions  that  it   can  release  the  pent-up   energies 
of  the  people  and  direct  these  energies  toward  the  creation 
of  a  productive  type  of  education  adapted  to  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  America.     It  is  because  the  bill  and  the  supporting 
arguments  seem  hopelessly  weak  on  this  point  that  I  tak( 
issue   with   its   defenders.     I    shall,    therefore,    close   this 
review  by  pointing  out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  funda-J 
mental  fallacy  of  this  bill  and  by  making  a  suggestioi 
as  to  how  the  end  desired  by  all  may  be  achieved  quickh 
and  sanely  but  without  large  federal  subsidies. 

Dr.  Strayer  indicates  that  he  senses  this  fundamental 
fallacy  when  he  points  out  that  the  functions  of  the  various 
departments  of  our  national  government  are  not  identical] 
He  mistakes,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  tw( 
types  of  department  when  he  states  that  the  departments 
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of  State,  War,  Navy,  Post  Office,  Treasury  and  Justice 
exercise  functions  which  are  wholly  those  of  the  national 
government,  while  the  department  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor  are  agencies  for  promotion  of  public 
welfare  thru  investigation  and  report.  That  he  also 
fails  to  understand  the  implications  of  the  distinction  is 
indicated  when  he  states  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  constructed  on  the  type  of  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  Agriculture,  and  yet  should  be  required  to  act  as  an 
agency  in  the  distribution  of  federal  money  for  the  encour- 
agement of  education  in  the  several  states. 

The  true  distinction  which  Dr.  Strayer  appears  to  miss 
is  that  the  departments  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Post  Office, 
Treasury,  and  Justice  are  executive  departments  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering  functions  reserved 
to  the  federal  government  by  the  Constitution.  On 
this  account  they  have  large  governmental  activities  to 
administer  and  they  are  necessarily  organized  accordingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  departments  of  Commerce,  Labor, 
Agriculture,  and  the  proposed  Department  of  Education 
are  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  studies 
in  their  respective  fields,  of  supplying  reliable  information, 
and  of  pointing  out  directions  of  progress  which  make  for 
national  strength.  They  should  have  no  responsibility 
for  administering  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  or  Educa- 
tion. They  should  constitute  a  national  news  service  in 
their  respective  fields,  and  their  chief  duty  should  be  to 
keep  the  public  reliably  informed  on  every  modern  ad- 
vance and  on  every  phase  of  the  activities  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

If  this  essential  distinction  between  an  administrative 
department  and  one  that  is  devoted  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  the  dissemination  of  valid  information  were 
recognized  in  practise,  the  returns  received  by  the  people 
from  the  government  activities  in  these  lines  would  be 
enormously  increased.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  rendered  priceless  service  in 
the  field  of  investigation  and  information.     When  it  tries 
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to  administer  agricultural  interests,  it  is  outside  of  its 
proper  domain  and  flounders.  Applied  to  the  Department 
of  Education,  this  means  that  its  true  sphere  is  that  of 
investigation,  information,  and  report.  When  it  under- 
takes to  administer  and  supervise  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  school  work  thruout 
the  states  it  is  outside  of  its  proper  sphere,  and,  therefore, 
doomed  ultimately  to  fail. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  attempt  to  answer  these 
fundamental  objections  by  pointing  out  that  if  we  wait 
until  the  true  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  several 
departments  is  understood  and  exprest  in  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  government  in  Washington,  we  will  never 
get  a  department  of  education.  Therefore,  we  had  better 
get  in  with  the  rest  while  the  getting  is  good  and  trust  to 
having  our  true  function  and  status  settled  later.  This 
argument  would  have  been  more  valid  fifteen  years  ago 
than  it  is  today.  Congress  is  already  committed  to  the 
creation  of  a  budget  system,  and  there  is  rapid  progress 
toward  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  recommend  the 
reorganization  and  reclassification  of  the  functions  of 
governmental  departments  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  expense  of  the 
federal  government  is  now  seven  or  eight  times  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  there  is  enormous  pressure  back 
of  this  movement  to  simplify  and  make  efficient  the  govern- 
ment bureaus  and  departments. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  this  reor- 
ganization will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future;  and  I  for 
one  prefer  to  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  larger 
end,  which  is  sure  to  place  education  in  its  proper  position 
of  dignity  and  importance,  rather  than  to  push  for  a  tem- 
porary makeshift,  which  is  known  in  advance  to  be  weak 
and  fundamentally  unsuited  to  the  mission  it  should  accom- 
plish. I  take  this  position  more  readily  because,  tho  I 
realize  the  hardship  involved  in  not  having  $100,000,000 
or  more  to  spend  next  year,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  ten 
years  from  now  not  only  a  department  of  education,  but 
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lie  cause  of  education  in  America,  would  be  much  further 
advanced  by  a  less  extravagant  program  of  action.     The 
older  administrative  departments  of  the  government  are 
necessarily  designed  to  guarantee  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  rights  and   resources.     The   true   function  of  the 
newer  departments,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  foster  pro- 
duction and  the  release  of  creative  energy  by  scientific 
nvestigation  and  a  scientific  news  service.     Richer  results 
A  ill  be  achieved  if  we  keep  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind, 
o  that  when  a  Department  of  Education  is  estabHshed, 
it  will  not  be  hampered  by  politics  or  by  illegitimate  ad- 
iiinistrative  work,   but  will  be  assured  free  play  for  its 
t)nstructive  energy  and  its  creative  imagination. 

War  Department  ChARI.ES  R.    MaNN 

Washington,  D,  C. 

II.      A  REPIyY  TO  THE  ARGUMENTS   AGAINST  THE  SMITH- 
TOWNER  BII.Iv 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  Smith-Towner  Bill, 
as  exprest  in  the  articles  appearing  in  the  November 
Educational  Review,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The   nation   should   not   appropriate  money  for  the 
urposes  specified  in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,   nor  should 
iie  method  proposed  be  followed  until  after  further  investi- 
gation as  to  its  validity. 

2.  A  bill  creating  a  national  department  of  education 
hould   specify   the   bureaus,    divisions,    and   independent 

administrative  agencies  concerned  with  education  to  be 
included  in  the  national  department.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  order  to  promote  the  subsidy  feature  of  the  Bill 
he  unification  of  governmental  educational  activities 
was  sacrificed. 

3.  It  is  argued  that  consolidation  of  agencies  later  to 
be  brought  about,  as  provided  by  the  Bill,  involves  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Bill  itself,  which  states  that  the  schools 
aided  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  "shall  be  organized, 
super\'ised,    and   administered   exclusively   by   the   legally 
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constituted  state  and  local  educational  authorities  oi 
said  State,"  and  the  laws  under  which  certain  agencies 
already  operate  which  provide  for  certain  supervision  b] 
these  agencies. 

I  shall  answer  these  arguments  in  the  order  in  which 
have  presented  them. 

I.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  our  demo-j 
cratic  government  is  that  which  we  commonly  express 
by  saying  that  there  shall  be  an  equalization  of  oppor-j 
tunity.  The  corollary  of  this  principle  is  that  there  shal 
be  an  equalization  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  those  whc 
support  our  government  whether  national  or  local.  Wc 
know  that  wealth  among  the  several  states  varies  to  sucl 
a  degree  that  one  state  is  actually  six  times  as  able  aj 
another  state  to  support  education  or  any  other  govern- 
mental function.  I^ogic  compels  us  on  this  account  to  favoi 
participation  by  the  nation  in  the  support  of  public  educa-] 
tion.  No  function  of  government  is  more  important  in 
democracy  than  education.  The  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  our  government  depends  upon  the  education  of  all  the 
people.  If  opportunities  are  to  be  equalized  and  burden* 
equally  shared  the  wealth  of  the  nation  must  be  taxed  foi 
the  support  of  education. 

If  some  one  will  propose  a  better  method  of  distributing 
money  than  that  which  has  been  suggested  in  thedollai 
for  dollar  appropriations;  if  there  is  some  method  whicl 
will  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  obligation  of  the  natioi 
to  support  education  and  the  obligation  of  the  state  t( 
continue  its  support,  or  to  increase  the  amount  spent  foi 
education,  I  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  accept  that  bettei 
method.  In  the  meantime,  the  passing  of  another  measure 
embodying  this  method  of  cooperation  between  the  natioi 
and  the  states  does  not  in  any  sense  finally  fix  the  method] 
to  be  used. 

2.  Those  responsible  for  drafting  the  Smith-Towner  Bill 
hope  to  secure  legislation  which  will  stimulate  education 
thruout  the  nation.  They  were  controlled  in  the  drafting 
and  in  the  redrafting  of  the  measure  by  the  judgment  of  a 
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great  majority  of  the  public  school  administrators  of  the 
country  who  were  willing  to  give  their  time  and  thought 
to   this  question.     I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever 
in  the  minds  of  the  Commission  or  of  these  administrators 
I  desire  for  a  subsidy  from  the  national  government  which 
m  any  way  interfered  with  their  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  best  method  of  bringing  the   national  department 
if  education  into  being.     It  was  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  this  group  that  a  department  of  the  national  government 
ould   be   best   developed   after   the   appointment   of   the 
secretary  of  education.     They  did  not  feel  so  confident, 
IS  have  been  the  critics  of  the  measure,  that  they  them- 
selves or  anyone  else  could  sit  down  and  even  after  careful 
investigation  propose  the  reorganization  of  the  national 
government  which  would  prove  most  satisfactory. 

The  bill  provides  that  "the  president  is  authorized  and 
empowered  in  his  discretion  to  transfer  to  the  department 
of  education  such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  boards  or 
branches  of  the  government,  connected  with  or  attached 
10  any  of  the  executive  departments  or  organized  inde- 
pendently of  any  department,  as  in  his  judgment  should 
be  controlled  by,  or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exer- 
cised by,  the  department  of  education."  This  is  precisely 
the  method  which  is  operative  wherever  good  adminis- 
trative procedure  is  practised.  The  president  together 
with  the  heads  of  other  executive  departments  in  con- 
ference with  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  education 
are  the  only  ones  competent  to  determine  the  organization 
of  a  department  of  education.  It  is  only  as  the  function 
of  any  bureau,  board  or  branch  of  government  is  considered, 
not  only  as  it  has  to  do  with  education  but  also  as  it  is 
related  to  other  governmental  agencies,  that  a  transfer 
hould  be  effected. 

3.  It  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  final  drafting  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  consultation  with  men  and  women  responsible  for 
administering  public  education  thruout  the  nation,  that 
the  department  of  education  should  not  supervise  or  con- 
trol the  schools  aided  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
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As  a  point  of  law  it  may  not  be  entirely  clear  that  other 
agencies  transferred  to  the  department  of  education  would 
operate  under  the  law  creating  the  department.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  concerning  this  matter  there  would  be  no  I 
difficulty  in  having  the  doubt  resolved  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer,  or  by  an  amendment  to  the  Bill,  providing  thati 
after  such  transfer,  bureaus,  boards,  or  divisions  trans- 
ferred shall  operate  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  thej 
act  creating  the  department. 

It  must  be  remembered  as  well  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  transfer  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  or  boards 
of  the  government  to  the  department  of  education.  If 
as  is  altogether  likely  the  transfer  were  made  in  this  manner, 
as  is  provided  in  the  Bill,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the: 
president,  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  provide] 
for  the  consistency  in  operation  of  the  department  which 
all  desire. 

The  constructive  suggestions  offered  by  the  critics  of 
the  measure  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  a  department  of  education  and  scientific  research' 
be  established. 

2.  That  the  educational  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  could  be  satisfactorily  pro- 
moted by  a  department  of  education  and  science. 

3.  That  the  most  fruitful  activity  of  the  government's! 
education  office  is  investigation  and  that  for  that  reason 
investigation  be  encouraged. 

4.  That  an  annual  inventory  of  man  power  be  under- 
taken in  order  that  the  results  achieved  by  local  com- 
munities be  made  a  matter  of  public  concern;  such  an 
inventory  to  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  all  educational] 
agencies  to  build  up  their  own  efficiency  on  their  own 
initiative. 

I.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  in  entire  accord  with  these 
recommendations.  An  initial  appropriation  of  $500,000 
in  addition  to  the  appropriations  available  for  such  govern- 
mental agencies  that  may  be  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ment of  education  is  provided  for  in  the  Bill.     This  would 
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certainly  make  possible  the  bc^iiniings  of  research  or  of 
the  national  inventory  suggested.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  half  mMlion  dollars  provided  would  be  a  sura  made 
ivailable  in  addition  to  the  funds  already  provided  in  the 
-everal  bureaus,  divisions,  or  boards  to  be  consolidated 
in  the  department  of  education. 

2.  The  Bill  provides  that  the  secretary  of  education 
is  authorized  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  appoint- 
ments in  other  departments  to  make  appointments  or 
recommendations  of  appointments  of  educational  attaches 
to  foreign  embassies. 

3  and  4.  Since  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  definitely  guards 
against  the  control  or  adminstration  of  education  from 
Washington,  and  since  it  is  definitely  provided  in  the  Bill 
that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  of  education 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  to  report  thereon,"  and  further  that  "research 
shall  be  undertaken  in  (a)  illiteracy,  (6)  immigrant  edu- 
cation, (c)  public-school  education,  and  especially  rural 
tjducation,  (d)  physical  education,  including  health  edu- 
cation, recreation  and  sanitation,  (e)  preparation  and 
supply  of  competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and 
0  in  such  other  fields  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  secretary 
of  education,  may  require  attention  and  study,"  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Bill  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  constructive 
recommendations  made. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
measure  and  those  who  are  critical  with  respect  to  it  have  only 
one  major  difference.  Those  who  advocate  the  Smith- 
Tovrner  Bill  believe  that  the  nation  has  a  responsibility 
which  can  be  discharged  only  by  national  support  of  edu- 
cation. They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  nation  has  come 
into  our  states  and  into  the  localities  within  the  state  and 
has  taken  from  them  their  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue. 
They  believe  that  in  a  democratic  society  educational 
opportunities  should  be  equalized,  and  that  the  burden 
of    taxation    should    be    equally    distributed.     They    aic 
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convinced  that  the  principle  of  national  support  already 

recognized  will  be  extended. 

Teachers  College  GkorG*)  D.  StrayER 

Columbia  University 


III.      THE   SMITH-TOWNER   BILI^  AGAIN 

After  reading  the  various  articles  on  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Educational  Review, 
I  have  been  puzzled  to  understand  how  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill,  in  just  the  form  it  has,  is  public  education.  I  could 
see  readily  enough,  and  sympathize  also  with  the  statement, 
that  the  "bill  rests  on  the  assumption  that  public  education 
is  essential  to  national  welfare,"  and  that  it  is  "important 
that  education  be  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  nation." 
But  it  is  beyond  me,  altho  one-fourth  of  the  first  article  in 
the  November  Review  argues  thus,  how  such  views  should 
compel  anyone  to  favor  this  particular  bill.  Nor  do  I 
acknowledge  that,  if  I  oppose  the  bill,  I  am  an  enemy 
of  public  education.  What,  indeed,  is  meant  by  an  enemy 
of  public  education?  Is  anyone  who  fails  to  see  only  good 
coming  out  of  public  education  an  enemy  of  the  latter? 
If  a  person  has  educational  ideals  that  he  thinks  wider 
than  those  actually  achieved  in  the  past  by  our  public 
schools,  is  he  therefore  an  enemy  of  public  education? 

It  has  long  been  time  to  ask,  and  there  are  enough  prom- 
inent men  who  have  asked  themselves,  what  is  wrong 
with  our  educational  system.  The  various  answers  such 
men  gave  to  their  own  questions  agree  quite  well  that  there 
is  something  very  tangible  wrong  with  it.  Just  recently 
again,  I  came  across  two  excellent  articles  dealing  with  the 
question,  one  in  the  November  Scientific  Monthly  by  Profes- 
sor Webster,  and  the  other  in  the  Catholic  Educational 
Review  by  Father  Burns.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a 
certain  attitude  or  atmosphere,  perhaps  best  expresst  in 
the  phrase  ''intellectual  ambition,"  is  wanting  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  those  who  attend  or  have  attended  our  schools, 
and  often  in  those  who  teach  in  our  schools.     Anyone  who 
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is  wide  awake  and  has  himself  received  a  real  stimulus  from 
his  education  vnll  understand  what  is  meant.  The  absence 
of  this  intellectual  ambition  is  visible  everywhere;  e.  g., 
in  the  kind  of  books  taken  out  of  the  libraries,  in  the  kind 
of  contemporary  literature  read,  and  especially  in  the 
amount  of  that  kind  devoured  by  the  day  and  the  week. 
The  failure  to  produce  this  intellectual  ambition  to  a  more 
noticeable  extent  is  an  indictment  that  our  educational 
systems  can  not  escape — but  it  is  an  indictment  that  strikes 
all  our  systems  alike,  elementary  and  higher,  public  and 
private.  This  is  for  me  the  most  adequate  answer  to  the 
question:  What  is  wrong  with  our  schools?  And  there- 
fore, among  other  possible  reasons,  I  consider  any  proposed 
remedy  of  the  educational  situation,  that  does  not  aim  to 
heal  this  vital  malady,  as  "in  so  far  forth"  inadequate,  mis- 
applied, perhaps  even  worse  than  none. 

Such  I  consider  a  chief  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  question.  Before  explaining  it  further,  I  shall  men- 
tion another  which  might  be  called,  in  a  mild  way,  philo- 
sophical. It  refers  to  the  general  tendency  underlying  the 
proposal  of  the  bill  as  a  cure  for  existing  evils.  Defenders 
of  the  bill  grow  impatient  whenever  the  bill  is  interpreted 
as  another  example  of  the  increasing  centralization  of  power 
in  our  federal  government.  Their  protest  against  any  desire 
of  furthering  such  federal  control  over  education  is  an 
indication  of  their  own  intentions,  but  it  does  not  remove 
ipso  facto  the  implicit  consequences  of  the  bill.  No  educator 
will  deny  that  money  is  much  more  of  a  power  in  the  country 
than  it  ought  to  be;  and  so  the  last  word  in  deciding  the 
disbursing  of  immense  sums  of  money  for  educational 
purposes,  especially  since  certain  conditions  are  to  go  with 
the  money,  carries  with  it  also  an  immense  power.  That 
follows  from  the  de  facto  state  of  affairs  with  us,  not  from 
any  human  intentions.  Just  such  a  measure  as  the  present 
one  had  been  predicted  as  an  instance  of  the  growing 
tendency  towards  centralization;  e.  g.,  in  Federal  Power, 
Its  Growth  and  Necessity,  by  Henry  Litchfield  West.  This 
phase  of  the  bill  has  been  pointed  out  sufficiently  in  various 
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critical  articles ;  also  the  possibility  of  much  waste  and  abuse 
of  moneys,  and  of  inefhciency,  where  such  large  sums  are 
handled  from  a  central  office.  The  fact  that  federal  offices 
did  such  great  work  during  the  war  can  hardly  be  an  argu- 
ment against  possible  inefficiency.  Much  of  the  success  of 
war-time  work  has  been  rightly  attributed  to  the  spirit  and 
the  stress  of  the  needful  moment.  And  there  have  been 
many  gross  abuses  connected  with  the  wholesale  adminis- 
tration of  sums  of  money,  as  we  are  finding  out  more  day 
by  day;  not  to  speak  of  lesser  inefficiencies,  most  of  which 
may  be  condoned  somewhat  in  the  pressing  time  of  war, 
but  not  in  time  of  peace. 

Defenders  of  the  bill  point  to  the  splendid  work  that  has 
undoubtedly  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  rightly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ''it  grew  rapidly 
in  public  confidence  because  of  the  valuable  research 
work  that  it  conducted  and  the  information  that  it  gathered 
and  disseminated."  It  surely  did.  And,  therefore,  it 
furnishes  us  with  an  excellent  precedent  for  possible  valuable 
service  by  any  federal  Educational  Department.  It  points 
to  the  possibility  of  an  equal  service,  if  a  federal  depart- 
ment should  in  like  manner  cooperate  more  intensively 
with  state  research  centers  in  the  gathering  of  information 
and  the  exchanging  of  results.  But,  if  the  head  of  the 
Educational  Department  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  educational  work  will  escape  the 
unsteady  hand  of  politics,  especially  if  the  administration 
of  large  funds  gives  him  real  power.  The  war  has  furnished 
some  examples  of  governmental  interference  in  school 
affairs  that  do  not  redound  to  our  credit. 

Of  greater  significance  still  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  a  plan  mentioned  according  to  which  the  different 
government  offices  and  bureaus  now  dealing  with  educa- 
tional matters  shall  be  ordered.  Is  it  at  all  reasonable  to 
expect  that  those  matters  should  be  thought  of  only  after 
a  Department  has  been  created?  As  if  companies  of 
soldiers  should  have  been  made  to  plunge  blindly  into  the 
enemy  territory  and  only  afterwards  send  up  photographing 
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niq)lancs  and  select  their  points  of  vantage  and  get  their 
i^oneral  bearings!  But  such  seems  to  be  the  fashion  today- 
to  act  first  and  ask  questions  afterward.  Else  how  explain 
the  present  mania  for  legislating^  ourselves' out  of  all  human 
ills,  when  they  finally  stir  us,  without  asking  further  ques- 
tions about  them?  The  line  of  least  resistance  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  one  to  follow.  Precipitate  action 
often  forces  issues  to  a  breaking-point,  instead  of  a  point  of 
adjustment.  Surely  it  is  a  rational  procedure  to  seek  out 
causes  of  evils  and  then  to  look  for  remedies  that  are  specific, 
before  grasping  at  drastic  measures.  The  latter  should 
be  a  last  resource,  not  a  first.  Of  course,  if  the  activity 
of  a  man  is  nothing  but  a  mechanical  response  to  his  environ- 
ment, as  some  psychologists  say,  then  such  a  procedure 
is  justifiable,  then  any  good  end  might  justify  the  means 
used  to  gain  it.  But  even  the  theoretical  determinist 
must  in  practise  assume  the  presence  in  men  of  what  James 
styled  an  "independent  variable."  As  soon  as  we  treat  of 
human  actions,  we  must  take  into  account  that  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  calculate  all  man's  springs  of  action 
as  we  have  those  of  a  mechanical  device;  and  it  remains 
still  the  soundest  pedagogical  procedure  to  try  to  draw 
out  human  activities  from  within.  This  leads  me  to  my 
second  and  main  objection  to  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  It 
does  not  reach  the  real  sore-spot  of  our  educational  wound, 
and  its  method  is  furthermore  not  based  on  a  sound  educa- 
tional principle. 

We  are  in  general  so  keenly  aware  of  educational  short- 
comings in  our  country  that  we  may  be  prompted  to  act 
without  having  duly  taken  cognizance  of  the  nature  of  those 
shortcomings.  We  know  that  there  is  an  astonishing 
number  of  illiterate  native-born  Americans;  we  know  that 
there  are  foreign-born  men  and  women  in  our  country  that  are 
illiterate  "in  several  languages;"  again  that  there  are  others 
who  are  ignorant  of  our  national  language,  but  otherwise 
not  illiterate.  These  are  quite  different  aspects  of  our 
problem;  and  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  exist,  and  exist  threateningly.     It  is  not 
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enough  for  us  to  know  what  our  defects  are ;  we  must  know 
also  their  how  and  why;  we  must  seek  the  causes  of  their 
existence  before  we  can  think  of  reasonable  methods  of 
curing  them.  Are  our  different  ailments  really  cast 
after  one  mold?  Were  they  all  brought  about  by  the 
lack  of  the  means  to  provide  educational  opportunities? 
In  other  words,  was  in  all  these  cases  the  spirit  willing  and 
the  flesh  unable  because  it  lacked  the  wherewithal?  It 
is  probably  true  of  the  foreigner,  when  he  first  sets  foot  on 
this  land,  that  he  is  eager  to  learn  our  language  and  customs ; 
and  that  his  greatest  hindrance  in  attaining  this  desire  is 
lack  of  opportunity  and  of  the  material  means.  But  can 
the  same  be  said  of  the  illiterates  who  are  native-born 
Americans?  Is  the  cause  of  their  deficiency  an  economical 
one?  If  so,  we  ought  to  have  some  indication  of  an  ambi- 
tious spirit  in  them,  struggling  helplessly  for  educational 
facilities,  and  failing  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Just  here 
would  be  the  occasion  for  a  Department  of  Education  to 
render  most  valuable  service.  The  how  and  the  wherefore 
of  the  what  call  for  expert  investigation.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  be  satisfied  with  knowing  what  evils  exist,  and  sponsor- 
ing haphazardly  the  next  best  remedy  that  happens  to  suit 
one's  nature.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  evil  that  calls  for  cure, 
and  the  cure  must  be  specifically  suited  to  the  evil. 

That  the  educational  evil  is  not  by  nature  merely  econom- 
ical, the  defenders  of  the  bill  in  question  themselves  seem 
to  believe.  *'We  have  proceeded  during  the  past  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  on  the  supposition  that  the 
individual  neighborhoods  would  provide  adequately  for 
education' '  and  we  find  now  that  we  were  mistaken.  *  'With- 
out the  stimulus  and  leadership  which  the  nation  is  well 
able  to  provide,  we  shall  continue  for  another  hundred 
years  to  temporize."  Hence,  "those  responsible  for  draft- 
ing the  bill  have  felt  that  the  hundred  million  dollars  ap- 
propriated to  the  states  would  encourage  them  to  undertake 
systematically  to  meet  the  needs  now  apparent;"  and  hence 
"the  federal  government  should  encourage  the  states"  in 
the  promotion  of  education  "by  national  recognition  and 
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tiiiaucial  aid.  Such  statements  arc  (lirtctiy  in  line 
witli  the  opinion  that  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  true 
\  ihk  oi  education  is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  of  our 
defection.  The  lack  of  intellectual  ambition,  an  attitude 
of  scorn,  even,  towards  such  a  thing  as  education,  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  land.  It  has,  according  to  many  utter- 
ances by  prominent  university  professors  and  presidents 
invaded  even  the  teaching  bodies  of  higher  institutions. 
And  it  is  almost  universally  present  in  the  families  of  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  for  the 
educational  deficiency  is  just  this  lack  of  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Our  problem  is  therefore  one,  first  of 
all,  of  engendering  a  better  spirit — a  greater  willingness, 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  things  of  the  mind.  Even 
such  a  matter  as  that  of  teachers'  salaries  would  not  leave 
a  populace  in  guilty  indifference,  did  the  people  appreciate 
the  real  need  of  the  service  that  the  teaching  profession 
renders  to  the  community.  It  is  this  attitude  that  must 
change  before  we  can  hope  to  attain  satisfactory  results 
with  any  educational  schemes  we  may  adopt.  What,  in 
a  general  way,  will  the  encouragement  of  the  government, 
the  regulations  of  the  states,  the  heroic  patience  and  labor 
of  the  teachers,  accomplish  to  any  desired  degree  of  success, 
if  the  parents  themselves  do  not  change  their  attitude 
towards  education?  The  problem  is  fundamentally  one 
of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  flesh.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  bill  like  the  Smith-Towner  ignores  just  this  basic  aspect 
of  the  problem.  The  problem  must  be  attacked  from  with- 
in rather  than  from  without ;  the  appeal  and  encouragement 
of  any  steps  for  improvement  will  be  successful  in  propor- 
tion to  their  reaching  the  inner  man  and  there  arousing  a 
response  developed  from  the  best  character  motives  that 
human  nature  possesses. 

Will  the  appeal  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  arouse  such 
motive?  To  what  extent  will  an  educational  measure 
improve  the  spirit  of  the  people  by  making  them  believe 
that  they  are  getting  two  dollars  for  ever}^  one  they  spend? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  hesitate  and  reflect  before 
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using  inducements  that  appeal  to  the  stomach  without 
having  tried  our  utmost  to  reach  the  spirit.  Before  resort- 
ing to  external  methods,  it  should  seem  reasonable  to  try 
ways  that  take  into  account  the  higher  nature  of  man. 
Or  is  man  after  all  only  the  bifurcate  vegetable  exposed 
by  Carlyle?  If  our  educational  delinquency  is  due  partly 
to  a  default  of  the  spirit,  then  our  first  efforts  should  try 
to  arouse  that  spirit  to  a  sense  of  its  failings.  If  in  differ- 
ent localities  men  have  failed  in  their  duty,  then  we  have 
an  alluring  field  for  the  expert  investigation  of  a  government 
bureau  or  department.  Publish  the  fact  of  the  case  broad- 
cast with  the  proper  figures;  appeal  to  the  sense  of  shame 
and  of  honor  in  these  people;  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty !  After  all  such  efforts  have  failed,  then,  for  the  sake 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  proceed  to  means  less  flattering 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

But  my  difficulties  are  not  yet  ended.  There  are  still 
many  other  points  that  puzzle  me,  together,  perhaps  with 
many  of  my  co-religionists.  I  can  not  speak  authoritatively 
for  them,  however,  since  there  are  as  many  types  of  mind 
among  them  as  among  any  other  large  group  of  people. 
Thus  an  unsophisticated  mind  among  them  might  ask  itself : 
Where  do  we  come  in?  Horrified  protests  from  others, 
of  course!  But  the  question  might  only  mean:  Where 
do  we  stand  outside  this  bill?  Let  me  explain.  So  far, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  has  given  private  schools 
the  benefits  of  its  investigation  and  its  information;  it  has 
in  its  investigations  also  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence 
of  private  school  systems  and  has  given  out  information 
regarding  them.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Bureau  per- 
formed its  work  in  a  broad  spirit;  it  did  not  ignore  any 
minority  group  of  American  citizens.  The  Smith-Towner 
Bill  is  the  foster-child  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  field  of  the  latter  is  limited  to  ''national  education," 
and  no  one  can  carp  at  its  ignoring  private  school  systems. 
In  fact,  its  scope  was  always  a  limited  one,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  some  groups  of  the  country's  citizens.  Tho  this 
spirit  is  unobjectionable  in  a  private  association,  the  same 
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is  not  true  of  a  federal  department.  The  Smith -1  owner 
Bill  is  co-extensive  with  the  scope  of  that  association; 
it  does  not  broaden  that  scope  to  cover  the  field  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education;  it  rather  narrows  down  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  Department  of  Education  to  that  of  the 
])rivate  association.  It  would  put  up  as  a  federal  attitude 
one  that  takes  no  cognizance  at  all  of  a  large  number  of 
its  citizens.  The  above  unsophisticated  mind,  thus  reflect- 
ing, might  in  its  ignorance  think  that  liberty  consists  in 
joining  the  majority  or  being  frozen  out  like  a  substance 
in  solution.  It  might  also  be  old-fashioned  enough  to  doubt 
the  expedience  of  thus  swerving  from  the  broader  views 
our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us.  The  sophisticated 
Catholic,  on  the  contrary,  would  probably  better  under- 
stand the  narrowing  view  of  any  persons  or  groups  that 
overlook  him  in  their  zeal  to  identify  themselves  with  these 
United  States.  He  is  never  at  his  wdt's  end  for  an  expla- 
nation and  might  recall  a  passage  that  appeared  in  a  former 
immber  of  the  Educational  Review  over  the  name  of 
its  distinguished  founder:  "We  ought  now  to  be  spared 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  vexing  spectacle  of  men  in  places 
of  authority  in  education  and  letters  who  spend  their 
time  standing  in  front  of  the  convex  mirror  of  egotism 
thinking  that  what  they  see  reflected  in  it  is  a  real  w^orld 
and  their  own  exact  relation  to  it." 

Both  the  sophisticated  and  the  unsophisticated  Catholic 
mind  believe  in  a  life  here  and  a  life  hereafter,  belief  in  the 
latter  being  inseparable  from  their  religion.  For  both  of 
them  religion  is  not  something  that  they  can  for  safe-keep- 
ing sew  into  the  lining  of  their  Sunday  coats;  it  perv^ades 
also  their  everyday  actions  and  views  regarding  this  life, 
and  is  therefore  an  essential  element  in  their  general  educa- 
tional ideals.  For  them  the  public  schools  fall  short  of 
ideals  not  so  much  in  what  they  do  as  in  what  they  omit 
to  do.  Hence  these  minds  exercise  the  right  of  freedom 
in  providing  more  adequately  for  the  attainment  of  their 
higher  ideals.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  see  why  the  "demo- 
cratic idea  of  equal  opportunity"  should  not  embrace  also 
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an  equal  opportunity  to  choose  the  means  for  attainin 
these   ideals   without    being    considered   unnational,    sine 
they  know  these  ideals  to  be  in  fullest  harmony  with  th 
democratic  traditions  handed  down  by  the  founders  of  the 
nation.     In  interpreting  the  narrower  viewpoint  with  which, 
they  are  so  often  confronted,  however,  the  sophisticated 
and  the  unsophisticated  mind  will  differ.     The  latter  may  be 
prone  to  impugn  the  good  faith  and  the  intentions  of  those 
who  extol  the  narrow  view ;  while  the  former  will  recall  that 
such  a  viewpoint  was  with  great  success  legally  injected  into 
English  thought  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Good  Queen  Bess 
and  has  been  an  appanage  of  English  thought  ever  since. 

Again,  the  unsophisticated  mind  may  think  of  the  pocket 
book,  and  fail  to  comprehend  why  liberty  gives  him  the 
choice  either  of  exercising  freedom  of  conscience  and  payin 
double  for  doing  so,  or  of  giving  up  both  of  these  at  the 
same  time.  Here  the  sophisticated  mind  will  again  under- 
stand better.  His  reading  will  have  brought  him  across 
this  passage  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook,  or  across 
some  similar  passage  elsewhere:  "The  real  danger  of 
parochial  schools,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  that 
they  tend  to  develop  in  their  patrons  a  desire  to  be  relieved 
of  their  school  taxes.  This  tendency  should  be  combated 
frankly  wherever  it  shows  itself.  For  the  public  school 
system,  the  greatest  of  all  American  institutions  and  the 
unique  contribution  that  the  American  people  have  made 
to  the  history  of  democracy,  will  be  greatly  weakened,^ 
perhaps  even  destroyed,  if  the  schools'  moneys  are  divided, 
diverted  or  paid  over  to  private  teachers  and  boards  of  man- 
agement." The  sophisticated  one  will  perhaps  even  feel  a 
just  pride  at  the  thought  that  the  country  does  need  him 
after  all,  and  that  he,  too,  deserves  full  credit  for  all  that 
the  public  schools  have  accomplished. 

And  now  just  one  more  of  the  bewildering  thoughts 
that  strike  the  Catholic  mind,  sophisticated  and  unsophisti- 
cated alike;  this  time,  one  that  really  calls  for  an  explanation. 
The  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  declared  as  defensible  both  from  the 
general  standpoint,  without  reference  to  the  present  emer- 
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riic\ .  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  emergency, 
sow,  in  the  defense  of  the  bill  these  two  very  different 
iewpoints  are  constantly  interfused,  so  that  the  bill  might 
em  bent  on  perpetuating  means  that  suit  only  a  present 
uiergency,  if  they  suit  at  all.     In  general  there  is  lacking 
^i  isp  of  the  real  issues  at  stake,  and  the  air  of  a  deliberate 
ientific  study  of  the  situations  to  be  remedied.     In  other 
words,  the  whole  affair  sometimes  conveys  the  impression, 
not  of  a  studied  attempt  to  meet  the  different  aspects  of 
II  emergency  and  a  need,  but  rather  of  an  attempt  to  use 
the  opportunity  presented  by  an  emergency.     The  bill  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  by  avowed  anti-Catholics  as 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  such  clear  and  un- 
listakable  terms  that  the  promoters  of  the  bill  can  not 
overlook  the  statements.     Defenders  of  the  bill  point  to 
the   different    associations,    clubs,    etc.,    that    indorse    the 
measure.     Are   these   defenders   possibly   not   aware   that 
some  of  the  clubs  and  lodges  point  to  the  bill  as  precisely 
the  means  of  wiping  out  Catholic  parochial  schools?     Again, 
that  political  candidates,  especially  in  the  South,  swim  into 
tlices  on  the  issue  of  anti-Catholicism,  and  that  the  bill 
IS  considered   a   weapon   towards   that   end?     Such   facts 
in  no  way  impugn  the  good  faith  of  the  drafters  of  the  bill, 
ut  nevertheless  impose  a  duty  upon  them.     Since- the  bill 
has  been  held  up  as  the  ideal  weapon  for  aims  that  are 
manifestly  contrary  to  our  dearest  ideals  of  liberty  and 
freedom  in  this  country,  a  denunciation  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  called  for.     Silence  under  the  circumstances 

can  justly  be  considered  eloquent. 

ViRGii.  G.  Michel 

St.  John's  University 
College viLLE.  Minnesota 
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Teacher  training  departments  in  Minnesota  high  schools.     By   Lotus   D. 

CoFFMAN.     General  Education  Board.     New  York.     1920. 

A  number  of  states,  most  of  them  in  the  Middle  West, 
have  made  provision  for  teacher  training  of  secondary- 
school  grade.  The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  departments  or  schools  should  be  established 
or,  having  been  established,  should  be  continued.  With 
the  present  serious  dearth  of  teachers  for  rural  schools, 
there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  some  tendency  to  recanvass 
their  availability  as  sources  of  supply  of  teachers  with 
some  training  for  work  in  one-room  rural  schools. 

Into  this  situation  the  report  of  a  study  of  the  normal 
training  departments  in  the  State  High  Schools  of  Minne- 
sota by  President  Coffman  comes  with  much  pertinence, 
especially  as  it  concerns  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  high  school  teacher-training  plans 
being  administered,  and  one  which  has  been  among  the 
most  generously  fostered. 

The  report  opens  with  a  history  of  the  movement  in 
Minnesota  from  the  time  when  the  training  was  one  merely 
of  ''reviews"  in  the  common  branches  up  to  and  including 
the  plans  for  1918-1919.  The  seven  succeeding  chapters 
deal  with  the  following  aspects  of  the  problem,  each  chapter 
presenting  facts  and  some  evaluation  of  the  situation; 
the  teachers  of  the  training  departments,  the  students, 
the  curriculum,  the  instruction,  the  administration,  finances, 
and  the  opinions  of  city  and  county  superintendents  as  to 
the  effectiveness  and  justifiability  of  the  plan.  Most  of 
the  teachers  in  charge  of  these  departments  have  had 
contact  with  rural  life  and  rural  schools  before  entering 
upon  the  work,  "average  ten  years  older  than  the  typical 
American  teacher,"   and  are  experienced.     They  are  pre- 
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doiiiinaiitly  graduates  of  normal  schools,  whereas  other 
high  school  teachers  in  Minnesota  are  predominantly 
college  graduates.  Their  professional  interest  is  marked. 
Without  exception  they  are  women.  Their  salaries  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  other  high  school  teachers. 
The  tenure  of  office  is  not  as  long  as  is  desirable.  The 
students  in  the  departments,  almost  all  girls,  are  typically 
seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  average  ability,  and 
have  usually  completed  three  years  of  high  school  work 
before  being  enrolled  in  the  department.  They  are  "an 
earnest,  conservative,  and  religiously  minded  class  of 
girls."  In  the  curriculum,  now  standardized,  the  common 
branches  are  assigned  "three  times  as  much  time  as  is 
required  for  strictly  professional  studies,"  which  include 
obsers'ation  and  practise  teaching,  with  much  emphasis 
on  the  latter.  All  of  the  wide  program  is  usually  taught 
by  one  teacher.  The  chapter  on  instruction  is  the  longest 
in  the  report.  Its  chief  finding  seems  to  be  that  instruc- 
tion is  not  on  the  high  level  it  should  be  for  teachers  in 
training,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  "one  or 
two  women  are  attempting  to  do  what  is  done  by  a  corps 
of  specialists  in  the  normal  schools  and  college  training 
departments."  The  control  is  in  part  state  and  in  part 
local.  State  direction,  thru  legislation  and  supervision, 
has  come  to  be  the  dominant  factor,  altho  some  important 
matters  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  city  super- 
intendent. To  the  county  superintendent  are  assigned 
some  duties,  most  of  them  of  an  advisory  and  cooperative, 
rather  than  of  a  directive  sort.  The  departments  are  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  from  state  sources  and  the  cost 
per  student  for  a  year  is  about  fifty  dollars  less  than  that 
for  training  a  teacher  in  a  state  normal  school  of  Minne- 
sota. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author  points  out  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  securing  adequately  trained 
teachers  for  rural  schools  is  to  be  provided,  not  by  the 
continuation  or  modification  of  the  present  plan,  but  thru 
the  system  of  state  normal  schools.     These  are  not  vet 
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properly  constituted  to  carry  on  the  work.  And  before 
good  teachers  may  be  attracted  to  the  rural  districts,  con- 
ditions there  must  be  changed  thru  consolidation,  better 
salaries,  teacherages,  etc.  This  solution  is  far  in  the  future, 
but  should  hot  be  lost  sight  of.  For  the  immediate  future 
the  high  school  normal-training  departments,  which  are 
"immensely  better  than  nothing,"  should  be  continued. 

University  of  Minnesota  LEONARD  V.   KOOS 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  junior  high  school.     By  Leonard^^V.  Koos.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 
1920.     179  p. 

The  reader  who  expects  to  find  in  this  book  of  less  than 
two  hundred  pages  a  complete  treatment  of  the  Junior 
High  School  in  all  its  phases  will  undoubtedly  be  dis- 
appointed. It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  complete  treatment 
nor  does  it  pretend  to  be.  The  purpose  of  the  author,  is 
given  on  pages  eleven  and  twelve:  "To  contribute  to  the 
clarification  of  thought  which  is  imperative  in  this  chaotic 
situation.  Towards  this  end  effort  is  first  made  to  establish 
out  of  current  educational  thought  and  by  the  assistance  of 
such  findings  of  educational  science  as  are  available  a 
tentative  working  statement  of  the  familiar  purposes  of 
this  new  institution."  Dr.  Koos  also  deals  with  certain 
features  of  organization,  but  his  main  purpose  is  as  stated. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion. The  author's  approach  is  scientific  thruout  and  his 
statements  have  all  the  weight  which  comes  from  such 
an  approach.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  authors  of 
some  other  recent  educational  books  who  content  them- 
selves with  a  mere  description  of  current  educational 
practise,  this  author  is  perfectly  willing  to  record  his  own 
judgments  on  disputed  points,  but  gives,  for  the  most 
part,  the  data  upon  which  these  judgments  rest.  This 
is  the  sort  of  leadership  which  we  need  at  present.  The 
book  has  certain  defects  of  organization  which,  unfor- 
tunately, are  likely  to  conceal  some  of  its  real  worth.  One 
can  not  help  feeling  also  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  an  out- 
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line  rather  than  a  complete  treatment;  on  this  account 
it  is  somewhat  tantalizing  in  places  by  reason  of  the  things 
that  it  omits.  These  defects  are  due  in  large  measure, 
as  we  have  already  said,  to  the  rather  limited  scope  of  the 
book  as  outlined  in  the  purpose.     It  is  well  worth  careful 

reading.  Arthur  J.  Jones 

I  MvERSiTY  OF  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  junior  high  schools.     By  Thomas  H.  Briggs.     Houghton,  Miiii.  ^  v    .a 
pany.     1920.     348  p. 

This  book  is  a  scientific  study  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant present  day  educational  problems — not  a  mere 
academic  discussion,  but  the  presentation  of  data,  founded 
on  an  extensive  study,  supported  by  personal  visits  to 
nearly  one  hundred  Junior  High  Schools  and  then  verified 
by  the  experiences  of  the  principals  of  many  of  the  well 
organized  and  fully  established  schools  of  this  type.  No 
important  phase  of  the  subject  is  omitted.  The  ordinary 
scheme  of  eight  elementary  and  four  high  school  years 
is  analyzed  thoroly  and  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
plan  has  not  worked  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  child. 
Unlike  most  books  which  advocate  a  new  departure,  this 
one  presents  fully  and  frankly  both  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Junior  High  School  discussion. 

When  one  reads  the  author's  historical  sketch  of  the 
Junior  High  School  and  sees  the  service  it  is  now  rendering, 
he  realizes  that  this  newer  type  of  high  school  organiza- 
tion is  meeting  a  very  definite  need.  Professor  Briggs 
has  given  us  a  good  summary  of  what  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  Junior  High  School  claim  its  function  to  be.  Having 
ascertained  this,  he  talks  in  terms  of  it.  The  Junior  High 
School  has  not  been  considered  as  an  isolated  part  of  the 
school  system,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  a  complete  whole 
and  its  relation  to  the  elementary  school  beneath  and  the 
senior  high  school  above  is  clearly  shown.  The  questions 
of  entrance  requirements,  curricula,  grades  covered  and 
graduation  requirements  are  all  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  actual  practise  rather  than  from  personal  opinion. 
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The  administrative  question  of  how  to  enter  a  child  who 
has  completed  the  regular  eighth  or  ninth  grade  has  not 
been  omitted. 

After  presenting  facts  as  to  the  types  of  Junior  High 
Schools,  the  author  explains  clearly  the  specific  functions 
which  the  school  can  and  should  perform.  He  discusses 
departmental  teaching,  differentiated  curricula,  "explora- 
tory" courses,  extra  work,  sex  segregation,  special  pro- 
motions, etc.  His  arguments  for  specially  trained  teachers 
are  convincing.  Thruout  the  book  he  has  supported  his 
statements  by  tables. 

The  advantages  of  the  book  in  the  mind  of  the  reviewer 
are: 

1 .  It  is  based  on  a  thoro  investigation. 

2.  The  underlying  principles  of  the  Junior  High  Schools 
are  discussed  fairly  and  at  length. 

3.  The  administrative  problems  are  handled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  those  principals  whose 
schools  are  in  a  position  to  organize  a  Junior  High  School. 

4.  The  book  has  already  been  used  with  success  as  a 
college  text. 

5.  The  bibliography  is  complete. 

J.    J.    DiDCOCT 

George  Peabody  CoIvI^ege  i^or  Teachers 
NASHVILI.E,  Tenn. 


IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

A  generation  of  ^^^   EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW   haS   noW   COm- 

progress  in  pleted  its  sixtieth  volume  and  a  full  gen- 

education  eration    of    activity.      These  thirty  years 

mark  an  epoch  of  notable  growth  and  development.  In 
the  tenns  of  our  present  number,  it  has  been  a  generation 
of  educational  progress.  The  broad  conception  and  the 
advancement  of  education  have  been  unparalleled  in  our 
national  history. 

On  the  material  side  there  has  sprung  up  a  period  of 
unprecedented  liberality  in  the  support  of  education. 
In  the  face  of  the  present  gloom  engendered  by  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  failure  of  salaries  to  keep  pace, 
resulting  in  the  loss  to  the  profession  of  many  of  our  strongest 
teachers,  it  should  be  noted  that  our  school  expenditures 
have  been  voluntarily  multiplied  many  times  over  what  they 
were  a  generation  ago. 

More  important  than  this  has  been  the  expansion  of  our 
ideals.  A  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
and  content  of  education.  A  decided  tendency  toward 
incorporating  the  industrial  and  vocational  element  is 
obvious,  while  the  conception  of  liberal  education  has  been 
given  a  broader  and  more  practical  interpretation,  in 
harmony  with  modern  life  and  interests.  There  has  been 
a  great  development  in  the  scope  of  school  work.  Corre- 
sponding with  this,  the  possibilities  for  election  have  greatly 
increased,  and  courses  of  study  and  even  institutions  have 
been  differentiated  and  multiplied.  More  latterly,  a  spirit 
of  experimentation  and  scientific  measurement  has  every- 
where been  introduced.  And  the  vocation  of  teaching  has 
blossomed  into  a  real  profession,  requiring  careful  training 
and  more  clearly  recognized  standards. 

The  change  in  organization  and  administration  has  been 
equally    noteworthy.     vSchools    and    colleges    have    been 
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largely  secularized  and  education  brought  more  fully  under 
public  management.  Control  and  supervision  have  been 
rapidly  centralized,  and  there  has  come  about  a  closer 
articulation  of  the  different  stages  of  educational  work. 
And  the  hand  of  the  politician  and  schemer  has  become 
less  and  less  potent  in  education. 

In  all  this  evolution. and  development  the  EducationaIv 
Review,  under  its  distinguished  founder  and  first  editor, 
Dr.  Butler,  has  played  a  leading  part.  And  in  the  future 
it  will  endeavor  to  be  worthy  of  its  history  and  past  leadership. 
It  will  stand  firmly  for  an  ever  increasing  generosity  in  the 
support  and  improvement  of  schools,  and  will  maintain  a 
catholic  and  hospitable  attitude  toward  all  phases  of 
education  and  educational  points  of  view.  It  will  aim  to 
conserve,  but  never  to  crystallize.  In  this  spirit  it  would 
celebrate  its  birthday  and  enter  into  the  heritage  of  progres- 
sive education  everywhere  in  evidence. 


The  Denver  'The  Denver  Opportunity  School  has  come 

Opportunity  School  to  the  attention  of  the  public  on  several 
different  occasions.  But  as  it  meets  such  an  important 
and  general  need,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  give  it 
space  in  *a  number  of  the  Review  devoted  to  progressive 
movements  in  education.  This  institution  is  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  Denver.  Its  purpose  is  to 
raise  the  academic  and  industrial  standards  of  the  com- 
munity. To  accomplish  this,  the  school  aims  to  meet, 
in  the  most  direct  way  possible,  the  needs  of  those  people 
who,  because  of  lack  of  preparation,  find  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  school  runs  continuously  from  seven-thirty  in  the 
morning  to  nine-fifteen  at  night.  Any  person  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  may  become  a  student  and  attend  as 
many  hours  weekly  as  his  vocation  will  permit.  Classes 
are  grouped  with  little  formality.  If  a  boy  or  girl  desires 
instruction  along  a  certain  useful  line,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  is  secured,  a  teacher  is  engaged  and 
the  work  begins  at  once.     The  range  of  subjects  is  large, 
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including  automobile  work,  telegraphy,  typewriting,  short- 
hand, salesmanship,  dressmaking,  millinery,  acetylene  weld- 
ing, \^lcanizing,  cooking,  sheet  metal  work,  electricity, 
machine  shop  work,  wireless  telegraphy,  manicuring, 
hairdressing,  commercial  art,  mechanical  drawing,  pros- 
pecting for  minerals,  correction  of  speech  defects,  English 
for  foreigners,  citizenship,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work, 
and  most  high  school  subjects. 

As  a  result  of  opening  this  school,  ten  thousand  people 
have  been  served  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence. 
Many  of  these  have  received  a  better  training  for  their 
daily  work;  hundreds  of  foreigners  have  been  prepared  for 
American  citizenship;  and,  since  the  war,  four  hundred 
injured  soldiers  have  been  trained  here.  With  this  large 
number  of  people — many  of  whom  would  otherwise  never 
enter  any  school — receiving  instruction  from  a  corps  of 
carefully  trained  teachers,  the  value  of  such  an  institution 
can  not  be  questioned. 


Revision  of  the  While  we  are  considering  new  movements 
for^e  State  o^  ^^  education,  it  is  of  interest  to  notice 
Pennsylvania  the   progress   that   is   being   made   in   the 

revision  and  reorganization  of  the  state  high  school  course 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  now  proceeding  rapidly  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  a  complete  report  will  probably  be  ready  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  following  extracts  from  a  cir- 
cular letter,  issued  by  Deputy  Superintendent  W.  D.  Lewis, 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  plan  by  which 
it  is  being  accomplished : 

"Growing  out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Educational 
Congress  held  by  this  Department  in  November  and  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  holiday  time  are  several  committees  which 
have  been  formed  to  organize  syllabuses  in  the  following 
subjects:  English,  History  and  Social  Studies,  Science, 
Mathematics,  and  High  School  Administration.  These 
committees    will    present    preliminary    statements    before 
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the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  These  statements  will 
define  the  aims  of  the  various  subjects,  will  state  the  time 
allotment  required  for  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
will  give  as  definite  an  indication  as  possible  of  the  content 
of  the  course  and  the  method  of  instruction  that  will  be 
detailed  in  the  syllabus.  Other  committees  will  be  formed 
in  the  near  future. 

"A  few  preliminary  statements  may  be  suggestive  in 
relation  to  the  plans  of  the  high  schools  for  next  year. 
It  is  fairly  well  settled  that  the  Committee  on  History 
and  Social  Studies  will  recommend  Community  Civics 
in  place  of  Ancient  History  in  the  first  year.  Where 
Community  Civics  has  already  been  given  in  the  grades, 
it  will  recommend  what  might  best  be  termed  Economic 
and  Vocational  Civics  for  the  first  year.  The  history 
for  the  second  year  will  be  Modern  European  History  with 
some  attention  to  the  growth  of  institutions  thru  ancient 
and  medieval  times.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  course, 
however,  will  be  devoted  to  European  History  since 
1750.  American  History  will  be  prescribed  for  the  third 
year  and  Problems  of  Democracy  for  the  fourth  year. 

"The  English  Committee  is  agreed  that  English  should 
be  given  thru  the  course,  and  that  the  time  should  be 
divided  equally  between  composition  and  literature.  It 
is  also  agreed  that  no  textbook  course  in  the  history  of 
literature  should  be  given,  but  that  whatever  attention 
is  paid  to  literary  biography  should  be  incidental  to  the 
reading  of  literature.  A  course  in  Etymology  will  be 
outlined,  and  it  will  be  recommended  that  pupils  who 
do  not  take  a  foreign  language  take  this  course. 

"The  Committee  on  Mathematics  recommends  that 
mathematics  be  required  for  only  one  year  of  the  four  year 
high  school.  It  will  outline  a  course  in  composite  mathe- 
matics for  the  required  year,  but  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  schools  should  be  asked  to  choose  between 
the  course  in  composite  mathematics  and  the  course  in 
algebra. 

"The  Science  Committee  strongly  recommends  general 
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cience  for  all  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
iiid  recommends  two  years  of  general  science  in  second 
ind  third  grade  schools.  In  many  respects  the  Science 
v'ommittee  plans  to  follow  the  report  on  the  Reorganization 
•f  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  by  the  committee  of  the 
\.  E.  A.  This  report  probably  will  be  published  by  the 
'  nited  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  near  future. 

"The   Committee   on   High   School   Administration.  ..  . 
will  study  the  problems  of  high  schools  in  various  types 
>f  communities  and  will  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing constant  and  elective  subjects,  the  form  for  publishing 
the  course  of  study,  and  other  administrative  problems." 
This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  broadest  and     lost 
rogressive  programs  yet  formulated,  and  one  that  should 
place  the  Pennsylvania  high  school  course  of  study  in  the 
\  cry  vanguard. 

The  school  build-    ^  noteworthy  contribution  to  progressive 
mg  program  of  .  r-     o 

,    East  Orange  education  has  been  made  by  East  Orange 

in    the    formulation  of  its   school  building    program.     In 

ommon  with  every  other  city  in  the  country,  large  and 

mall,  it  has  found  itself  confronted  with  a  building  prob- 

^    iem.     For  two  years  needed  schools  could  not  be  erected , 

because  of  the  nation's  demand   for  men   and  material. 

Meanwhile,    however.    East   Orange   was   working   out   a 

comprehensive  program  upon  a  cooperative  basis.     Other 

cities  have  provided  for  the    future    with  similar    vision, 

but  the  New  Jersey  city  outlined   its  plan   and   shaped 

all  the  details  thru  conferences  of  the  principals,  super- 

isors,   and  superintendent,   and   the  work  was  done   so 

Aell  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  School 

Hstiraate   approved   the  program  both  unanimously   and 

nthusiastically. 

This  East  Orange  program  is  planned  for  a  period  of 

n  years.     Based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  increase  in 

chool  registration  in  all  departments,  as  well  as  both  the 

increase  and  distribution  of  the  population  for  a  period  of 

ten  years  past,  a  census  of  about  72,000  and  a  school  regis- 
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tration  of  about  12,000  were  conservatively  estimated 
for  the  year  1929-30.  It  was  found  that  since  1908  the 
high  school  enrolment  had  increased  125  per  cent,  and 
the  elementary  school  enrolment  42  per  cent;  that  the 
rate  of  increase  had  been  considerably  greater  in  grades 
seven  to  twelve  than  in  the  grades  below;  and  that  today  17 
per  cent  of  the  school  enrolment  is  in  the  high  school.  These 
findings  strongly  suggested  that  in  the  future  the  upper 
years  are  most  likely  to  need  relief,  and  the  junior  school 
plan  was  naturally  considered  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
situation.  This  form  of  relief,  however,  was  not  recom- 
mended until  it  was  clear  that  the  adoption  of  the  junior 
school  program  would  afford  as  good,  if  not  superior,  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  those  afforded  by  the  present 
elementary-departmental-high  plan  of  organization. 

At  the  expense  of  the  Board  junior  schools  were  visited 
in  eight  states  by  either  the  superintendent  or  principals. 
All  types  of  junior  schools  were  studied ;  and,  altho  differing 
in  details,  the  principals  and  superintendent  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  six-three-three  plan  of  organization  would 
be  the  best  basis  for  the  building  project.  A  study  of 
progressive  increase  in  enrolment  showed  that  by  1929-30 
there  would  be  at  least  2600  pupils  in  the  junior  depart- 
ment. Believing  that  a  junior  school  of  1000  is  about  as 
large  as  one  principal  can  manage  efficiently,  it  was  planned 
to  erect  three  junior  schools,  each  to  be  located  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  center  of  a  junior  school  district.  These 
districts  were  called  ''south,"  "middle,"  and  ''north"  junior 
districts,  and  properly  located  sites  were  purchased  as  soon 
as  it  was  feasible.  The  middle  school  is  already  under  con- 
struction. It  will  be  followed  by  the  north,  and  then  by 
the  south  schools — all,  it  is  hoped,  within  a  period  of 
five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  junior  schools,  which  will  relieve  only 
the  high  school  and  the  grades  above  the  sixth,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  within  this  ten-year  period  additions  to 
elementary  schools  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  classrooms. 
These  additions  have  been  plotted  out  so  that  the  order  of 
their  erection  can  be  predicted  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
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The  advantages  of  these  progressive  building  plans  are 

obvious.     Thni  them  has  been  introduced  a  type  of  or- 

anization    superior   to   the   eight-four   organization;    the 

necessity  for  building  a  second  high  school  for  at  least 

t  on  years  has  been  avoided ;  a  more  economical  and  a  more 

ven  distribution  of  relief  has  been  secured  than  would 

have  been  possible  by  the  constant  building  of  additions 

)  old  buildings,  some  of  which  are  poorly  located;  there 

as   been   a   decided   financial   and   educational   economy 

y  consolidating  the  intermediate  teachers,  students,  equip- 

lent,  and  operations  in  large  centers;  an  equipment  for 

intermediate  instruction  has  been   obtained   far   superior 

to  what  could  be  introduced  into  several  grammar  schools; 

iiid  a  program  with  sufficient  imagination  in  it  to  appeal 

to  the  people  has  been  formulated.     Above  all,  there  has 

^een  cooperation  of  teachers,  school  authorities,  and  citi- 

ens.     While  the  building  plan  was  in  preparation,   the 

public,  which  has  to  pay  the  bills,  was  not  forgotten.     Thru 

he  newspapers,   the  home   and  school   associations,   and 

irculars   sent   to   the   homes   from   the   superintendent's 

ifice,  the  people  were  kept  informed.     The  most  effective 

ropaganda  was   achieved  by   a  circular  headed   ''What 

is  a  Junior  School?"     The  subheadings  were:  "What  are 

the  advantages?"  ''Why  are  Junior  Schools  recommended 

)r  East  Orange?"     This  was  sent  into  every  home. 

While  the  East  Orange  schools  do  not  constitute  a  large 

stem,    Superintendent   Broome   is   to   be   congratulated 

pon  his  success  in  educating  not  only  the  children,  but 

heir  parents  thru  this  venture.     It  is  a  triumph  for  pro- 

ressive  education. 


Association  of  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 

Urban  Universities   Urban  Universities  had  to  be  postponed  for 

a  month,  and  was  held  this  year  December  16-18  at  Phila- 

•Iphia.     It  will  be  recalled  that  this  organization  was 

lormed  at  Washington  in  the  fall  of  19 14  for  the  purpose  of 

furthering  the  development  and  efficiency  of  institutions  of 

ii^her  education  located  in  municipaHties.     This  year  the 

rogram  included  problems  connected  with  teacher  train- 
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ing  in  cooperation  with  city  school  systems,  evening  educa- 
tion, training  for  business,  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  an  urban  university.  The  sessions  were  held  at  the 
Drexel  Institute  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cleveland  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  President,  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Howe,  President  of  Case  School  of  AppHed 
Science;  Vice  President,  Dean  Frank  P.  Graves  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  Secretary -Treasurer,  Dean  Frederick 
B.  Robinson  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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I 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

Constant  change  occurs  in  education  as  in  every  other 
line  of  human  action.  The  methods  of  yesterday  do  not 
exist  today.  Insistent  demands  for  increased  efficiency 
prevent  the  schools  from  resting  complacently  on  their 
laurels. 

The  school  surv^ey,  made  by  a  disinterested  group  of 
specialists,  promised  a  radical  improvement  in  school 
practise  and  attainment.  The  argument  seemed  conclu-  * 
sive.  All  that  the  schools  needed  were  to  be  given  a  definite 
standard  and  to  be  told  frankly  in  what  particulars  and  to 
what  extent  they  fell  below  this  standard,  and  the  desired 
change  would  be  accomplished.  Experience  proved  that 
this  procedure  did  not  realize  the  hopes  of  those  advocating 
it.  Sometimes  the  survey  was  instigated  to  create  a 
public  sentiment  that  would  permit  the  execution  of  some 
subterranean  design.  Either  the  Board  of  Education 
hoped  to  establish  a  case  against  the  Superintendent,  or 
there  was  some  other  special  axe  to  grind.  Faults  revealed 
by  the  survey  were  not  always  cured  by  the  disclosures 
made  because  those  on  whom  the  initiative  rested  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  were  paralyzed  by  a  self-complacency 
that  prevented  effective  action.  It  was  an  attempt  to  work 
a  cure  from  the  outside  when  a  self-cure  was  the  only  solu- 

As  a  result  of  this  partial  failure  of  the  specialists'  survey, 

there  has  slowly  developed  the  conviction  that  the  best 

;  results  are  attained  when  the  survey  is  instigated  by  those 
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upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  for  initiating  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  accomplish  the  desired  changes.  A  study  of 
recent  educational  literature  and  superintendents'  reports 
reveals  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  need  for  sufficient 
self-surveys  to  furnish  the  essential  evidence  for  such 
modifications  in  local  procedure  as  conditions  permit.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  cover  the  entire  field,  and  accumulating 
a  mass  of  useful  facts,  a  single  phase  of  the  school  situa- 
tion is  investigated  and  the  narrowness  of  the  field  per- 
mits the  undertaking  of  remedial  measures. 

Again,  the  honest  self-survey  has  a  greater  potentiahty 
for  real  results,  because  the  local  people  know  the  situation 
better  than  even  the  most  conscientious  experts  can  learn 
it  in  the  brief  time  at  their  disposal.  School  activities 
are  so  various  and  the  results  are  so  subtle  that  many  items 
of  supreme  importance  in  local  conditions  necessarily  escape 
the  observation  of  the  experts  unfamiliar  with  the  situa- 
tion. No  cursory  examination  will  reveal  the  general 
'educational  sentiment  of  a  community  nor  the  professional 
attitude  of  the  teachers.  Even  the  most  experienced  of 
schoolmen  are  often  deceived  by  surface  indications,  since 
teachers,  for  professional  reasons,  are  usually  careful  to  say 
little  of  their  own  personal  convictions  regarding  their 
associates.  These  facts  are  so  well  known  that  a  careful 
superintendent  in  a  city  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
population  usually  plans  to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  familiar- 
izing himself  with  local  conditions  before  inaugurating  a 
campaign  of  radical  reconstruction. 

The  local  survey  obviates  another  very  real  difficulty  en- 
countered by  imported  experts.  Local  pride  interferes 
with  a  fair  estimate  of  reported  conditions.  The  citizens 
are  sure  to  feel  that  the  defects  of  the  local  schools  have 
been  magnified  and  their  excellencies  overlooked.  This 
is  especially  true  if  there  is  a  conviction  that  the  survey 
was  inaugurated  to  verify  a  priori  opinions.  The  same 
facts  reported  by  the  local  authorities  are  construed  as 
evidence  of  a  progressive  spirit  and  a  desire  to  better  local 
conditions. 
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No  superintendent  can  afford  to  attempt  the    task    of 
school  administration,  unless  he  first  collects  the  informa- 
tion  which   justifies    his   subsequent   procedure.     Lacking 
is  essential  data,  he  is  like  a  rudderless  ship  drifting  ac- 
rding  to  the  whim  of  any  temporary  public  sentiment, 
ihis  may  take  the  form  of  a  demand  that  a  new  building 
be  placed  in  a  certain  location.     A  study  of  the  situation 
ly  show  that  the  ultimate  requirements  of  the  district 
-  demand  a  different  site.     Convincing  evidence  of  the  error 
of  the  popular  judgment  is  impossible,  if  a  detailed  study 
'  of  the  situation  has  not  been  made.     In  numberless  in- 
,  stances  public  money  has  been  wasted,  because  of  the  lack 
I  of  definite  knowledge  relating  to  existing  facts.     In  one  New 
Jersey  city,  buildings  in  a  certain  section  of  the  community 
:  were  taxed  beyond  capacity,  resulting  in  part-time  classes, 
while  a  large  building  in  another  section  was  almost  empty. 
Worst  of  all,  it  was  apparent  that  this  large  building  would 
not  be  filled  for  years  to  come.     Such  evidence  of  official 
I  blundering  tends  to  alienate  pubHc  sentiment  and  develop 
a  spirit  of  questioning  toward  all  other  requests  that  come 
before  the  taxpayers.     A  prominent  eastern  college  con- 
structed several  buildings  with  no  comprehensive  scheme 
for   developing   the   institution.     Later   a   more   forward- 
looking  plan  was  adopted  and  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
earher  structures  must  be  removed  to  a  different  location 
demolished. 

School  authorities  may  profitably  imitate  big  business  in 
planning  for  future  needs.  The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  possibilities 
of  forecasting  the  future  needs  of  any  community.  Tele- 
phone centrals  are  located  only  after  the  most  careful  study, 
not  only  of  present  needs  but  of  the  probable  needs  for 
twenty-five  years.  Vacant  lots  are  counted  and  the  proba- 
ble type  of  buildings  that  will  be  constructed  on  them 
taken  into  consideration.  If  school  officials  would  make 
similar  studies  of  future  needs  they  would  avoid  the  fre- 
quent mistake  of  erecting  a  complete  structure  to  which 
"^irmonious  additions  are  impossible  in  a  section  which  ob- 
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viously  is  destined  for  a  large  future  growth.  A  certain 
city  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago  erected  afl 
high  school,  a  complete  unit,  because  of  the  opinion  that 
this  building  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  for  an  in- 
definite time.  Within  twenty  years  a  reasonable  increase 
in  population  crowded  the  high  school  beyond  capacity. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  addition  to  the 
building.  The  decision  was  finally  reached  to  demolish 
the  old  building  entirely  and  erect  a  new  school  on  the  same 
site.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
running  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  might  have 
been  saved  by  taking  into  consideration  the  future  needs 
of  the  schools. 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  school  boards  are  recognizing 
their  duty  in  this  respect.  The  public  press  recently  re- 
ported a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  directing  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
make  such  a  study  of  the  local  situation  as  would  permit 
the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  building  plan  providing 
adequate  school  facilities  for  some  years  to  come.  Such  a 
study  as  this  presents  no  insuperable  obstacles.  The  census 
reports  give  the  percentage  of  growth  for  the  section  of  the 
country  and  for  the  city  for  a  series  of  years,  and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  a  similar  growth  for  the  future.  This  may  be 
checked  by  counting  vacant  building  lots  in  typical  blocks. 
Next  the  relation  between  school  population  and  total 
population  should  be  determined.  The  school  records  for 
a  series  of  years  will  show  the  percentage  of  the  school 
population  actually  in  school  attendance.  Unless  the 
character  of  the  city  changes  entirely,  this  ratio  may  be  ; 
expected  to  remain  constant.  Corroborated  by  the  actual 
percentage  of  growth  in  school  attendance,  a  basis  for 
future  plans  is  reasonably  well  established.  Whether  the ' 
proposed  buildings  are  to  be  elementary  or  secondary  must, ! 
of  course,  be  determined  from  the  ratio  thru  a  series  of  years  I 
between  the  corresponding  groups  of  pupils.  When  thej 
total  number  of  future  pupils  in  the  city  has  been  com-! 
puted,  they  must  be  distributed  in  districts  of  a  predeter- 
mined size  on  the  basis  of  similar  estimates. 
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Uciually  important  are  studies  relating  to  school  finances. 
The  abiHty  of  the  community  to  finance  any  desired  exten- 
ds or  modifications  of  existing  practises  must  determine 
procedure.     The  community  with  low  ratablcs  can  not 
t'xpectcd  to  duplicate  the  program  of  a  more  fortunate 
niicipality.     The  wealthy  but  penurious  town,   unwill- 
to  finance  a  progressive  educational  scheme,  must  be 
...oused  to  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  a  more  liberal  policy. 
I  Here  facts,  not  opinions,  count.     No  business  man  really 
ieves  that  a  worth-while  system  of  education  can  be 
>()ught  at  half  price.     He  knows  full  well  that,  other  things 
hcing  equal,  the  efficiency  of  the  local  schools  bears  an  exact 
io  to  their  comparative  cost.     The  American  citizen, 
despite  his  willingness  to  criticize,  is  proud  of  his  schools, 
and  will  afford  them  generous  financial  support  when  the 
'  -situation  is  fairly  presented.     He  does  ask,  and  the  request 
reasonable,  that  they  receive  a  dollar  in  value  for  each 
aollar  invested.     The  only  way  to  answer  his  questionings 
is  to  know  and  supply  him  with  the  facts. 

Lack  of  adequate  information  relative  to  disbursements 
often  results  in  an  unbalanced  distribution  of  funds.  The 
high  school  is  allowed  to  use  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
budget,  supplies  are  used  extravagantly  and  books  are  fur- 
nished too  sparingly,  fuel  and  light  are  wasted,  and  janitor 
•\ice  neglected,  to  the  detriment  of  the  physical  well- 
ing of  the  children.  A  proper  distribution  of  available 
funds  can  be  made  only  by  a  perpetual  study  of  the  ac- 
counts, in  the  administrative  office.  Successful  modern 
industrial  enterprises  owe  their  prosperity  to  exact  knowledge 
of  all  cost  items.  A  large  enterprise  such  as  the  public 
school  system  can  not  hope  to  succeed  by  rule  of  thumb 
calculations.  It  is  true  that  clerical  help  adds  to  the  ex- 
T>^'nse,  but  the  truest  economy  is  wise  expenditure. 

Buildings  and  financial  systems  are  important,  but  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  they  exist  not  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  as  means  for  the  best  education  of  children. 
Schools  must  justify  their  existence  by  the  degree  of  suc- 
they   attain  in  realizing   their  main  purpose.     Here 
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careful  accounting  is  vital.  Dr.  Leonard  Ayres  exerted  a 
profound  influence  upon  school  thinking  by  his  studies  of 
acceleration,  retardation,  and  elimination.  The  careful 
administrator  must  know  the  percentage  of  the  entering 
group  completing  the  elementary  school.  He  must  know 
how  many  of  these  pupils  complete  the  high  school.  He 
must  keep  careful  watch  of  the  percentage  of  over-age  chil- 
dren, to  see  if  curriculum  adjustments  are  necessary  and 
promotion  standards  need  modification.  Most  important 
of  all,  he  must  never  permit  himself  to  collect  statistics 
for  the  sake  of  collecting  them.  They  must  definite! 
function  in  schoolroom  practise,  or  they  are  worse  tha 
useless. 

One  question  continually  asked  by  the  public  is  ''An 
our  schools  efficient?"     It  is  not  enough  to  answer  thi 
natural  inquiry  by  mere  assertion,  or  by  pointing  to  fac 
the  validity  of  which  depends  upon  opinions.     There  ar 
facts  indicating  efficiency  which  can  not  be  questioned 
They  are  no  more  open  to  debate  than  that  two  and  two 
are  four.     No  one  of  the  following  list  is  conclusive  in  itself, 
but  when  all  of  them  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  no  fair- 
minded  man  can  justly  question  the  proper  deduction: 

1.  The  percentage  of  over-age,  under-age,  and  normal- 
age  children. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  school  system  in  which  a 
child  reaches  a  certain  grade  at  the  proper  age  is  more  effi 
cient  than  the  one  with  a  larger  number  of  laggards. 

2.  The  percentage  of  children  making  slow,  rapid,  an 
normal  progress. 

Normal  progress  means  a  proper  adaptation  of  curriculum 
to  child.  Rapid  progress  signifies  flexibility  of  administra- 
tion. Slow  progress  signifies  inflexibility,  with  children 
sacrificed  to  curriculum  requirements.  11 

3.  Percentage  of  promotion. 

"But,"  says  the  critic,  * 'promotion  can  be  made  easy  or 
so  difficult  that  many  fail."  True  enough,  but  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  undue  laxity  in  promotion  carries  with  it  its  own 
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penalty.     Children    promoted    when    unfit    Imi    promotion 
are  ultimate  failures. 

4.  Percentage  of  children  held  in  scju.ol  beyond  Ili<  n'^^ 
of  compulsory  attendance. 

Pupils  can  not  be  deceived.  If  the  school  is  providing  a 
worth-while  education  adapted  to  their  needs,  they  stay  in 
school.  If  the  reverse  is  true,  they  seek  employment  as 
soon  as  the  law  permits. 

5.  The  percentage  of  total  enrollment  in  actual  high 
school  attendance. 

If  the  holding  power  of  the  school  is  100  per  cent,  there 
will  be  33  Vs  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  high 
school,  if  the  natural  growth  of  the  school  system  be  ig- 
nored. 

0    Actual  number  of  days  attendance. 

Obviously  children  can  not  benefit  from  education,  unless 
they  attend  school  regularly. 

7.  Number  of  pupils  per  teacher. 

^.  Success  in  college  entrance  examinations. 

This  is  an  absolutely  ex  parte  estimate  of  the  quality  of 
training  afforded  by  the  schools  and  would  infallibly  reveal 
any  laxity  in  the  promotion  requirements  in  the  lower 
grades. 

9.  Reports  of  college  registrars  on  the  record  of  students. 

Many  colleges  make  these  reports,  relative  to  freshmen, 
annually  to  the  respective  preparatory  schools. 

ro.  Per  capita  cost  of  teachers,  books  and  supplies. 

A  high  salary  level  surely  serv^es  to  attract  the  best  class 
of  teachers. 

Such  indices  as  these  are  not  dependent  upon  opinion, 
but  are  questions  of  fact.  While  not  conclusive  if  consid- 
ered singly,  the  combined  weight  of  the  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  reasonable  man. 

Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  a  complete  self -survey.  Local  conditions  de- 
termine the  type  of  investigation  which  will  be  most  ser- 
viceable. The  desire  to  know  the  facts  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving the  local  conditions  is  the  essential  element. 
\f..vT,,v,u  y  J  Don  C.  Bliss 


II 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  HAWAII 

The  American  public  school  system  is  being  put  to  the  test 
in  Hawaii  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States,  for  in 
no  other  section  is  it  confronted  with  the  task  of  preparing 
for  American  citizenship  such  a  large  proportion  of  children 
of  alien  parentage,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  parentage  which 
runs  as  high  in  racial  consciousness  as  do  the  orientals 
who  predominate  in  the  population.  The  magnitude  of 
its  task  as  well  as  the  importance  of  its  opportunity  can 
be  appreciated  only  after  an  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  peculiar  and  unusual  conditions  which  obtain  there. 

I 
For  fifty  years  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  the 
United  States  various  Hawaiian  governments,  thru  author- 
ized agents,  had  been  combing  the  world  for  immigrants 
to  meet  the  insistent  demand  for  cheap  laborers,  which 
had  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
sugar  industry.  From  time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  these 
efforts,  there  were  brought  into  the  islands:  Coolies  from 
China  and  Japan;  Portuguese  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira; 
Norwegians;  Germans;  Russians;  a  white  colony  from  the 
States ;  and  various  Polynesian  groups  cognate  to  the  native 
Hawaiians  such  as  the  Manahikis  from  Reirsons  and  Hum- 
phreys islands,  the  Bukabukas  from  Danger  Island,  Melane- 
sian  cannibals,  Gilbert  Islanders,  and  natives  of  Fiji  and 
New  Zealand.  Since  annexation  the  planters  have  brought 
in  many  Filipinos  for  the  same  purpose.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts  to  secure  laborers  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
care  for  the  crops  of  sugar  cane,  there  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  racial  situation  more  complex 
than  is  probably  to  be  found  an)rwhere  else  in  the  world — 
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LTtainly  than  in  any  other  of  the  chief  political  units  of 
the  United  States. 

In   a  population  of   2^<>,tnA*,   vi^iliud   to   the   Hawaiian 
slands  by  the  1920  census,  114,000  are  Japanese,  or  about 
.')  per  cent.     The  next  nearest  group  in  numbers  is  the 
rortuguese,    comprising   about   25,000   persons.     Japanese 
hildren  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Hawaii  in  1919 
onstituted  also  about  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment. 
In  respect  to  a  high  birth  rate  and  a  low  death  rate,  a  study 
f  the  facts  discloses  that  the  Japanese  race  is  the  most 
ivored  race  of  the  islands,  having,  among  all  the  races, 
lade  the  best  adjustment  to  conditions  which  affect  race 
.ultiplication.     Due,  then,  to  initial  numerical  superiority 
I  id  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  adapted 
hemselves   to   island   conditions,    the   Japanese   have   ac- 
quired a  momentum  which  puts  all  the  other  groups  out 
of  the  running  in  the  matters  of  numbers  and  prospective 
increase. 

While  the  further  immigration  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  to  all  parts  of  the 
^^nited  States,  has  been  stopped  by  law,  and  while,  under 
le  law,  it  is  impossible  for  orientals  now"  residing  in  the 
nited  States  to  acquire  citizenship;  nevertheless,  because 
children  born  in  the  United  States,  of  whatever  parentage, 
may  qualify  for  citizenship,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Japanese 
groups  in  Hawaii  is  of  the  utmost  concern,  for  it  will  mean, 
if  the  present  rate  be  maintained,  that  by  1930,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  Hawaiian  electorate  will  be  Japanese  and  by 
1940  this  group  may  be  expected  to  comprise  about  one- 
half  of  the  electorate.     Whether  or  not  the  Japanese  de- 
sire to  achieve  political  control  of  Hawaii,  without  doubt, 
if  the  present  rate  of  proportionate  increase  in  numbers 
'   maintained,  within  a  few  years  they  will  be  in  a  posi- 
')n  to  do  so.     The  imminence  of  this  possibility  is  rendered 
the  more  obvious  because  the  Japanese  in  the  islands,  as 
with  no  other  race,  are  rigidly  maintaining  a  group  solidarity, 
failing  to  fuse  thru  intermarriage  as  all  other  of  the  racial 
^oups  are  doing. 
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II 

This  situation  points  the  public  school  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies  of  the  islands  sharply  to  their  distinctive 
work,  i.  e.,  to  shape  their  influence  in  such  a  way  that  the 
future  American  voter  of  oriental  parentage  shall  be  so 
fully  and  firmly  grounded  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship  and  shall  so  appreciate  its  privi- 
leges, that  he  can  safely  be  trusted  with  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Territory.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
public  school,  the  chief  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
islands,  has  a  more  serious  and  difficult  as  well  as  a  more 
unusual  task  to  perform  than  has  the  public  school  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  for  in  no  other  section  h{ 
the  school  ever  before  been  confronted  with  the  training 
for  American  citizenship  of  such  large  numbers  of  childrei 
imbued  with  such  pride  of  race  as  are  the  Japanese. 

As  compared  with  typical  situations  in  the  States,  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Hawaii  are  handicapped  in  many 
ways.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren entering  school  for  the  first  time  can  speak  the  English 
language.  The  teachers,  therefore,  from  the  first,  before 
they  can  begin  where  teachers  in  the  States  begin,  must 
establish  a  working  vocabulary  to  serve  as  a  medium  of 
communication.  In  many  instances  it  is  weeks  before  the 
teacher  can  make  herself  understood.  Furthermore,  many 
of  those  who  do  come  with  some  knowledge  of  English 
would  better  not  have  any  at  all,  for  it  is  the  jargon  of  the 
plantations  and  the  "pidgin  English"  of  the  streets  which- 
must,  in  the  end,  be  eliminated. 

Again,  the  teacher  in  the  islands,  as  compared*  with  the 
States,  is  further  handicapped  in  her  efforts  to  teach  the 
English  vernacular  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
virtually  no  children  from  English-speaking  homes,  who, 
mingling  with  the  children  of  the  various  races  on  the  play- 
ground in  their  sports  and  games,  serve  as  powerful  allies 
in  popularizing  the  English  tongue.  Enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  the  islands,  public  and  private,  there  are  only  about 
2,400  children  with  whom  the  English  language  is  native; 
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1.500  of  these  are  in  private  schools  and  900  in  the  public 
schools.  Obviously,  900  children  scattered  about  among 
36,000  children  will  exercise  no  appreciable  influence; 
rather  the  danger  is  that  they  themselves  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  sheer  numbers  and  their  own  language  cor- 
rupted. Play  and  the  playground  c<^/nstitute  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  teacher  on  the  mainb.nd  who  is  dealing  with 
children  of  foreign  parents,  an  asset  the  importance  of  which 
IS  little  realized  until  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
situation  that  obtains  where  it  is  not  a  factor. 

I'he  instability  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  islands  is 
mother  handicap  under  which  the  schools  are  working. 
It  is  true  that  the  teaching  force  of  every  state  in  the  coun- 
try is  very  much  more  unstable  than  is  desired,  and  this 
impermanence  has  been  very  greatly  accentuated  during 
the  war,  when  other  activities  paying  larger  salaries  made 
such  inroads  into  the  teaching  force  of  the  country.     The 
records  in  the  office  of  the  Territorial  superintendent  dis- 
close the  fact  that  during  the  past  ten  years  1,785  teachers 
have  entered  the  public  school  system  of  the  islands,  of 
which  number  1,014  have  dropped  out.     In  addition,  there 
ire  240  teachers  still  in  the  service  who  entered  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  38  from  the  mainland  and  202  from  the  islands. 
Of  the   1,014  teachers  who  entered  and  left  the  service 
during  the  lo-year  period  in  question,  838  dropped  out  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  service;  while  521,  approximately 
;^o  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  remained  no  longer  than 
'ue  year.     The  median  or  middle  point  of  service  is  approxi- 
iiately  three  years;  that  is,  about  as  many  have  taught 
three  years  or  more  as  have  taught  three  years  or  less.     Much 
is  said  in  the  islands  in  criticism  of  the  "tourist"  teacher 
Tom  the  mainland  who  comes  to  the  islands  merely  for  ad- 
venture and  for  sight-seeing,  and  who  leaves  after  she  has 
had  her  fill  of  both,  and  before  she  has  been  long  enough  in 
the  system  to  have  become  sufficiently  famihar  with  condi- 
ions  to  enable  her  to  render  efficient  service.     The  facts 
how  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  from  the 
"^^ inland  drop  out  during  the  first  two  years  of  service^ 
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while  among  island  teachers  the  loss  during  the  same  period 
is  about  thirty-six  per  cent.  After  the  first  two  years  of 
service,  however,  the  proportionate  loss,  year  by  year, 
runs  about  the  same  for  the  two  groups.  The  shifting  about 
from  school  to  school  within  the  system  is  also  abnormally 
large.  Outside  the  cities  it  is  rare  to  find  in  any  school 
more  than  a  few  teachers  who  retain  their  assignment 
longer  than  a  year. 

As  compared  with  progressive  sections  of  the  States, 
there  is  a  lack  of  close  supervision  of  teachers,  professional 
and  educational  in  character  and  helpful  in  influence.  The 
supervision  districts  are  large.  In  many  sections  the 
population  is  sparse  and  schools  are  far  apart  and  in  in- 
stances difficult  of  access.  On  grounds  of  economy,  the 
Territorial  legislature  has  limited  the  number  of  supervising 
principals  to  nine,  a  wholly  inadequate  number.  The  super- 
vision district  of  West  Hawaii,  presided  over  by  one  prin- 
cipal, is  typical.  Here  the  region  covered  by  the  super- 
vising principal  comprises  a  narrow  belt  of  habitable  land, 
169  miles  in  length,  skirting  the  shores  of  the  island.  This 
strip  of  cane,  pineapple,  and  coffee  land  is  dotted  with 
small  settlements  of  laborers  and  their  families,  who  work 
on  the  plantations.  A  public  school  has  been  organized  in 
every  settlement.  The  settlements  are  all  connected  by 
a  belt  road  which  encircles  the  island.  While  this  road  is 
splendid  in  parts,  in  places,  for  distances  of  many  miles, 
it  is  very  bad,  at  times  indeed  being  almost  impassable  for 
automobiles.  This  supervision  district  comprises  27  schools,  j 
with  91  teachers,  and  3,000  pupils,  ranging  in  grade  from  I 
the  first  to  the  eighth,  and  representing  fourteen  nationali- 
ties. 

Inasmuch  as  the  only  super\dsion  the  teachers  of  this 
group  of  schools  receive,  in  addition  to  what  principals 
can  give  who  teach  full  time,  is  that  given  by  the  super- 
vising principal  of  the  district,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  com- 
pared with  similar  situations  in  the  States,  it  is  most  inade- 
quate. It  is  doubly  meager,  too,  when  account  is  taken 
of  the  impermanent  and  shifting  character  of  the  teaching 
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corps  and  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  are  assigned  to 
classrooms  who  are  without  teaching  experience,  who  them- 
selves in  many  cases  have  only  an  eighth  grade  education, 
and  who  are  totally  without  practical  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  art.  The  helpful  professional  supervision  of  class- 
room instruction,  the  kind  of  supervision  which  can  and  does 
consider  the  intimate  difficulties  of  the  individual  teacher, 
the  kind  of  supervision  which  most  communities  in  the 
States  are  now  insisting  upon,  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
the  Hawaiian  Territory.  Of  necessity,  under  present 
conditions,  the  work  of  the  supervising  principals  must  re- 
main largely  administrative,  dealing  with  matters  of  a 
physical  and  business  character  chiefly.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary work,  and  it  can  not  be  neglected  or  shirked,  and  it 
seems  to  be  done  efficiently,  indeed,  the  corps  of  super- 
vising principals  deserves  much  credit  for  the  progress  which 
the  schools  already  have  made;  but  it  is,  of  course,  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  that  helpful,  inspirational  and  per- 
sonal supervision  that  trained  and  experienced  men  and 
women  in  the  States  are  giving  to  the  teachers  in  their 
charge. 

But  the  greatest  single  difficulty  confronting  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory,  with  which  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable in  the  States,  is  the  difficulty  of  counteracting  and 
overcoming  the  influence  of  the  system  of  foreign  language 
schools,  which  has  grown  to  formidable  proportions,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Japanese.  Among  the  island  settle- 
ments, however,  isolated  or  remote,  wherever  there  is  a 
group  of  Japanese  laborers  and  their  families,  there  is  also 
alongside  the  public  school  or  very  near  to  it  a  school  set 
apart  for  the  Japanese  children  that  attend  the  public 
school.  One  year  ago  there  were  163  of  these  schools  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  manned  by  449  teachers,  and  having 
an  aggregate  enrollment  of  about  20,000  pupils.  A  num- 
ber of  new  schools  have  been  organized  since,  and  in  in- 
stances considerable  sums,  reaching  $7,000  in  one  case, 
have  been  expended  for  the  purchase  of  additional  sites. 
In  addition  to  the  Japanese,  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  have 
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established  language  schools,  some  22  in  number,  with 
about  40  teachers  and  approximately  2,000  children.  Al- 
most all  of  these  schools  are  of  elementary  grade,  tho  there 
are  a  few  kindergartens,  and  in  eleven  schools  the  work 
parallels  the  Territorial  high  schools,  in  part  at  least.  In 
all  instances  the  teachers  of  the  Japanese  schools  are  brought 
direct  from  Japan.  They  are  certified  teachers  in  their 
home  country  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  are  recommended 
to  the  local  Japanese  authorities  by  the  educational  de- 
partment of  Japan.  None  of  the  teachers  were  born  or 
educated  in  Hawaii. 

Except  for  some  ten  Christian  schools,  the  others  were 
organized  under  Buddhist  auspices.  In  response,  how- 
ever, to  local  agitation  a  number  of  Japanese  leaders  hav< 
urged  that  they  be  separated  from  religious  connections^ 
In  consequence,  a  number  of  them  have  declared  them- 
selves "independent,"  but  there  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  with  many  of  this  group  the  separation  has  been  in 
name  and  not  in  fact.  Five  Buddhist  sects  prevail  in  the 
islands,  the  Hongwanji,  the  Jodo,  the  Sodo,  the  Shingon, 
and  the  Nichiren,  but  the  Hongwanji  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  dominates  the  Japanese  school  situation. 
Many  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  this  sect  are  Budd- 
hist priests,  wholly  unacquainted  with  English,  and  out 
of  sympathy  with  American  ideals  and  institutions. 

The  daily  sessions  of  these  schools  vary  with  different 
schools.  In  some  instances,  tho  not  in  many,  children  at- 
tend the  Japanese  language  school  from  6  a.  m  to  8.30 
A.  M.,  when  they  leave  for  the  public  schools.  In  other 
schools  the  morning  session  is  not  so  long,  the  children  ar- 
riving at  7  A.  M.  or  7 .30  A.  M.  for  a  session  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half.  There  is  also  an  afternoon  session,  after 
the  public  school  has  been  dismissed,  generally  for  an 
hour,  but  in  some  cases  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  some 
schools  the  children  attend  both  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions;  in  other  schools  the  older  children  attend  in  the 
morning,  the  younger  in  the  afternoon. 

Many  of  the  children  have  no  breakfast  before  leaving 
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their  homes,  but  take  cold  food  along  with  them,  which 
they  eat  on  the  way  or  between  the  morning  session  of  the 
Japanese  school  and  that  of  the  public  school.  Until  re- 
cently, Japanese  children  attended  their  schools  on  Satur- 
days and  the  year  round  as  well,  except  for  a  two  weeks* 
summer  vacation.  Now,  however,  the  summer  vacation 
has  been  extended  to  a  month,  no  work  is  required  on 
Saturday,  and  other  vacations  corresponding  more  nearly 
t<^  those  of  the  public  school  are  allowed. 

The  textbooks  used  in  the  schools  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  the  government  schools  of  Japan,  except  that 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  readers  a  few  lessons  have  been 
omitted  to  make  place  for  the  treatment  of  topics  dealing 
with  Hawaiian  and  American  matters.  The  books  used  in  the 
grades  corresponding  to  those  of  our  public  high  schools,  are 
Japanese  government  texts  unmodified  in  any  way.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  texts  that  can  properly  be  construed  as 
being  an ti- American.  However,  the  texts  are  full  of  Japa- 
nese legend,  history,  rules  of  etiquette,  and  custom,  and  full 
of  the  glorification  of  Japanese  accomplishments  with  many 
appeals  to  racial  pride.  No  one  with  good  taste  would 
criticise  the  use  of  these  books  in  the  schools  of  Japan, 
but  in  Hawaii  it  is  another  matter.  With  children  that 
are  soon  to  become  voters  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory,  these 
texts,  without  doubt,  tend  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  Amer- 
ican customs,  manners,  ideals,  principles  and  standards. 

The  opinion  is  almost  universal  among  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  that  the  language  schools  are  a  serious 
drag  upon  the  work  of  the  public  school.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  child's  attention  is  divided ;  that  in  many  instances, 
particularly  with  the  younger  children,  they  are  stupid 
with  sleep  and  do  not  respond  readily ;  and  that  the  method 
which  the  Japanese  teacher  employs  in  conducting  recita- 
tions is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  employed  by  the 
pubHc  school  teacher.  Jajpanese  recitations  are  largely 
the  verbatim  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  text,  repeated 
in  a  sing-song  manner;  while  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
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are  seeking  for  the  spontaneous  expression  in  the  child's 
own  language  of  the  meaning  that  he  has  obtained  from 
what  he  has  read.  The  two  methods  clash,  and  thus,  it  is 
asserted,  the  going  is  heavy  for  the  public  school  teacher. 
The  schools,  moreover,  exist  outside  the  law.  That  is  to 
say,  they  have  sprung  up  without  legal  recognition.  All 
other  private  schools  of  the  island  are  recognized  in  the 
law,  and  are  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial 
education  department,  a  unique  relationship  having  been 
thus  established.  Not  so  with  these  schools,  for  every 
effort  so  far  made  in  the  Territorial  legislature  to  bring  them 
under  the  authority  of  the  Territorial  education  system 
has  been  defeated. 

Ill 

In  comparing  Territorial  and  mainland  educational  con- 
ditions, however,  the  comparison  is  by  no  means  in  all 
particulars  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Territory.  In  no 
section  of  the  States  have  the  members  of  the  commission 
found  the  children  universally  better  behaved,  cleaner, 
and  neater  in  their  appearance,  more  attentive  to  work, 
more  amenable  to  the  suggestions  of  the  teachers,  or  more 
courteous  and  polite  than  are  the  children  of  the  islands. 
Teachers  everywhere  report  that  they  have  few  problems 
growing  out  of  the  ill  behavior  of  children  or  of  parents. 
Territorial  authorities  likewise  report  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  particularly  true  of  the 
children  of  the  oriental  races.  The  problem  in  this  connec- 
tion is  one  of  providing  sufficient  buildings  and  teachers 
for  those  who  clamor  for  admission  rather  than  of  com- 
pelling attendance.  The  leadership,  too,  of  the  school 
system  is  in  excellent  hands,  while  the  citizens  of  the  Terri- 
tory are  taking  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  alien  parents  than  ever  before.  The 
very  fact  that  a  public  school  has  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  practically  every  child* in  the  islands,  however  re- 
mote his  home,  is  an  achievement,  as  well  as  a  testimonial, 
to  the  earnest  work  of  school  administrators  and  of  the 
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school  corps.  And,  in  the  erection  of  teachers'  cottages 
and  in  improving  the  living  conditions  of  teachers  the 
Territory  has  outstripped  all  other  of  the  chief  divisions 
of  tlie  United  States. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  items  marking  recent  educational 
advance  in  the  islands  affords  ample  proof  that  the  school 
authorities  are  alert  to  the  need  and  determined  to  meet 
it.  Such  a  list  of  actual  or  prospective  advances  includes 
among  other  items:  insistence  upon  informing  the  public 
about  everything  the  department  does;  securing  the  coun- 
sel and  advice  of  representative  laymen  of  the  various  racial 
groups;  eliminating  obsolete  offices  from  the  organization; 
advancing  teachers'  salaries  and  doing  more  for  their  com- 
fort; raising  the  standards  of  training  and  qualification  re- 
quired of  teachers;  making  a  beginning  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system;  reducing  the  size  of  elementary  school  classes; 
providing  school  buildings  of  a  more  permanent  and  more 
modem  type;  creating  a  division  for  organizing  work  of 
industrial  character;  modifying  a  rigid  and  inflexible  pro- 
motion system;  decentralizing  a  highly  centralized  and 
mechanical  system;  and  providing  opportunity  whereby 
teachers  and  other  members  of  the  school  corps  may  have 
more  of  a  voice  in  determining  educational  policy. 

These  features,  coupled  with  the  balmy  climate  and  the 
amazingly  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes  everywhere  to 
be  found  in  this  * 'Paradise  of  the  Pacific,"  are  compensa- 
tions, in  the  thought  of  teachers,  for  the  many  difficulties 
and  handicaps  under  which  they  are  working.  The  prob- 
lem confronting  the  public  school  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
is  a  difficult  one;  the  opportunity  is  correspondingly  great. 
Plans  are  being  laid  for  making  more  effective  the  machinery 
of  the  public  school  which  bid  fair  to  demonstrate  that  this 
agency  created  by  our  democracy  for  the  training  of  our 
youth  will  adequately  measure  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

Frank  F.  Bunker 
United  States  Bureau  op  Educatio.v,  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

INTELI.IGENCE    TESTS    AND    EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 

In  the  course  of  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  pub- 
hshed  fourteen  new  tests  for  the  measurement  of  inteUi- 
gence  by  group  examination.  These  are  not  Hmited  to_ 
any  particular  stage  of  mental  maturity;  every  period 
development  from  kindergarten  to  university  is  included 
their  scope.  Seven  are  designed  to  measure  the  native 
ability  of  children  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  remaining 
seven  are  adapted  to  students  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  the  first  year  of  college, 
the  period  covered  by  any  one  of  these  examinations  vary- 
ing from  one  scale  to  another.  Surely  we  are  witnessing 
a  remarkable  development  in  the  field  of  mental  measure- 
ment, concerning  which  it  is  opportune  to  ask  what  is  its 
significance  for  educational  progress. 

This  unusual  productivity  would  have  been  impossible, 
had  there  not  been  much  preparatory  work.  We  owe  to 
the  patient  students  of  the  interdependence  of  mental  abili- 
ties, and  of  the  methods  of  measuring  variables  and  to  those 
who  analyzed  general  intelligence  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments the  present  rich  harvest.  They  broke  the  ground 
that  is  now  being  tilled  to  such  excellent  effect.  The  recent 
fertility,  however,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  impetus  given 
to  group  measurement  by  the  successful  application  of  in- 
telligence tests  on  a  colossal  scale  to  recruits  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Their  unrivalled  aid  in  the  selection  and 
classification  of  men  has  amply  established  the  value  of 
the  group  intelligence  test  for  such  purposes. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  somewhat  dazzled  by  this 
success.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  comparison  with 
earlier  methods  of  selection  and  classification  for  purposes 

no 
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of  training  or  placement,  they  have  certain  unique  and 
indispensable  qualities.  The  old  way  of  deciding  whether 
a  person  was  fit  to  profit  by  a  particular  training  or  com- 
petent to  perform  tasks  of  a  certain  complexity  was  either 
to  rely  merely  on  subjective  opinion  derived  from  such  in- 
tercourse as  one  had  had  with  the  individual,  frequently 
only  an  interview,  or  to  judge  on  the  basis  of  a  written  ex- 
amination, or  to  use  both  methods,  or  a  cumulative  series 
of  these  representing  judgments  and  examination  records 
that  covered  a  number  of  years,  including  the  grades  of 
several  different  judges. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  subjective 
judgment  has  been  accumulating  at  a  rapid  rate  of  recent 
years.  Even  where  efforts  have  been  made  to  refine  and 
correct  judgment  by  the  use  of  a  rating  scale,  such  as  the 
Army  Scale  for  the  Rating  of  Officers,  or  the  Rugg  Scales 
for  self-rating  of  high  school  students  and  for  the  rating  of 
teachers,  there  remains  an  important  constant  error  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  consider  an  individual  as  a 
congeries  of  separate  characteristics  and  to  judge  each  of 
these  in  independence  of  the  rest.  We  seem  habitually  to 
regard  a  person  in  a  general  way  as  a  superior,  inferior,  or 
average  individual,  and  this  affects  all  our  judgments  of 
him  whether  of  intellect,  character  or  skill. 

Notwithstanding,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such  rating 
scales  are  without  value.  They  render  great  service  in 
aiding  us  to  analyze  those  intricate  complexes,  personality, 
efficiency  or  what  not,  into  their  dominant  factors,  and  they 
do  standardize  methods  of  judging  these  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  They  represent  a  distinct  advance  on  the  unaided 
judgment.  Any  improvement  of  which  they  are  suscepti- 
ble should  be  speedily  effected,  because  in  certain  direc- 
tions we  have  no  other  available  instruments.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  is  both  customary  and  necessary  to 
pass  judgment  on  emotional  and  character  traits  and  yet 
there  are  no  objective  measures  of  such  qualities.  The 
ordinary  ways  of  judging  are  extremely  unreliable  and  in- 
ferior to  the  rating  scale  methods.     Rugg  asserts  that  the 
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prevailing  methods  of  judging  the  efficiency  of  teachers 
on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  points  has  a  probable  error  of 
ten  to  fifteen  points.  In  other  words,  if  a  teacher  received 
a  mark  of  sixty,  then  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one  that 
this  mark  is  within  thirty  points  of  the  true  mark.  Such 
a  scale  as  the  Army  Rating  Scale  for  Officers  reduces  the 
probable  error  to  five  points  on  a  hundred  unit  scale  and 
the  Rugg  Scales  for  rating  high  school  students  and  teach- 
ers to  ten  points  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  units. 
This  increasing  reliability  is  very  satisfactory;  neverthe- 
less the  subjective  judgment,  however  carefully  it  is  re- 
fined and  corrected  by  such  devices,  falls  short  of  the  ob- 
jectivity and  reliability  of  the  standardized  test  or  scale, 
and  teachers'  or  foremen's  estimates  of  capacity  are  un- 
likely to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  justify  complete  depend- 
ence on  them  where  objective  measurement  is  possible. 

As  for  the  content  examination  which  has  been  the  chief 
instrument  of  selection  up  to  the  present,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  its  pristine  form,  it  has  been  shorn 
of  much  of  its  glory.  Where  wisely  administered  by  teach- 
ers who  appreciate  its  value  as  a  way  of  assisting  the  pupil 
to  express  himself  in  writing  accurately,  coherently  and 
briefly,  and  as  a  means  of  review  and  for  organizing  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  an  index  to  the  learner  of  the  degree  of 
mastery  he  has  attained,  none  would  question  its  useful- 
ness, indeed  its  indispensability  in  education.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  device  of  an  external  agency  to 
gauge  the  capacity  of  individuals,  it  has  proved  ill-adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Edgeworth  showed  over  a  generation  ago 
the  limitations  of  the  content  examination,  owing  to  the 
personal  equation  of  the  examiners  in  judging,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  examination  papers  are  after  all  only  a 
selection  of  material  from  a  wide  field,  and  are  not  always 
calculated  to  produce  a  representative  sample  of  the  stu- 
dent's ability.  His  own  words  are  worth  quoting  in  this 
connection : 

"I  am  able  to  answer  the  following  question  with  respect  to  any  examina- 
tion of  which  the  results  are  published:     How  many  of  the  candidates  are 
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quite  safe  in  this  sense,  that  if  their  work  had  l)een  marked  by  another  equally 
competent  set  of  examiners,  the  failure  of  any  assisned  one  of  the  successful 
is  a  very  unlikely  event,  as  unlikely  as  getting  a  run  of  six  or  seven  heads  or 
tails  at  pitch-farthing?  The  public  examinations  in  which  I  have  sought 
the  answer  to  this  question  fall  into  three  categories:  the  India  Civil  Service, 
the  Army,  and  the  Home  Civil  Service  clerkships,  of  the  second  order.  I 
find  the  element  of  chance  in  these  public  examinations  to  be  such  that  only 
a  fraction — from  one-third  to  two-thirds — of  the  successful  candidates  can 
be  regarded  as  quite  safe,  above  the  danger  of  coming  out  unsuccessful,  if  a 
set  of  equally  comp)etcnt  examiners  happened  to  be  appointed.  A  corre- 
sponding proportion  of  the  successful — from  one-third  to  two-thirds — must 
be  described  as  unsafe.  A  rather  larger  number,  tho  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  would  have  a  chance  of  succeeding  at  a 
re-examination:  for  instance,  at  three  clerkship  examinations  twenty-five, 
forty-three  and  seventy-two  out  of  a  total  of  unsuccessful,  respectively,  one, 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  one  hundred  and  two.  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one. 

This  question  may  be  asked:  What  number  of  displacements  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  event  of  a  re-examination?  The  answer  in  some  cases 
that  I  have  scrutinized,  proves  to  be  about  one-seventh  part  of  the  successful. 
Thus,  where  fifty  clerks  were  appointed,  it  may  be  expected — the  most  proba- 
ble event  is  that  seven  would  be  displaced  by  a  re-examination  of  the  same 
work." 

Since  Edgeworth  published  his  results  in  1888,  several 
other  studies  have  appeared  and  confirmed  his  findings  as 
regards  the  unreliability  of  examinations  as  means  of  mea- 
suring the  degree  of  mastery  of  a  subject  which  a  student 
has  attained.  Starch  and  Elliott  in  this  country,  among 
others,  have  shown  that  not  only  are  teachers'  marks  un- 
reliable in  such  subjects  as  English  and  History,  in  which 
our  aims  are  less  clearly  defined  (so  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  teachers'  judgments  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
same  paper  and  astonishing  inconsistencies  on  the  part  of 
the  same  teacher  rating  the  same  paper  on  different  occa- 
sions), but  that  even  in  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  a 
similar  condition  prevails. 

The  attempt  to  replace  the  typical  content  examination 
by  more  adequate  instruments  has  led  to  two  develop- 
ments, which  correspond  to  two  distinct  needs.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  movement  towards  standardization  of 
educational  tests.  This  has  already  achieved  great  things. 
In  the  field  of  elementary  education  there  are  at  least  eighty- 
four  standardized  tests;  while  for  secondary  schools  over 
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twenty-five  are  available.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  we  shall  have  measuring  rods  of  practically  all  school 
abilities.  At  the  moment,  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of 
educational  tests  measure  the  more  mechanical  aspects  of 
the  educative  process  and  that  the  changes  which  teachers 
should  be  most  bent  on  making  in  children  can  not  be 
gauged.  With  the  advancement  of  analysis  of  the  capac- 
ities involved  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, together  with  improvement  in  measuring  technique, 
this  reproach  will  be  removed.  We  shall,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  devise  measures  of  other  abilities  than  mere  memory 
or  skill  and  in  particular  we  shall  construct  tests  of  the 
power  to  apply  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  effort  to  originate  power  tests  to  replace  the  pre- 
dominantly memory  test  of  the  old  content  examination 
is  the  root  cause  of  the  second  line  of  development.  This 
has  been  the  primary  object  of  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tions of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  In 
its  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  it  is  stated  that  *'its  purpose 
should  be  not  only  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidates 
have  acquired  the  information  and  methods  of  thought 
necessary  for  successful  college  work,  but  also  to  determine 
whether  they  possess  certain  important  intellectual  quali- 
ties which  are  sometimes  described  as  mental  alertness, 
strength  and  endurance."  The  extent  to  which  this  pur- 
pose has  been  realized  may  be  seriously  questioned,  but 
the  recognition  of  the  need  of  such  examinations  by  such  a 
body  marks  in  itself  a  step  in  educational  progress. 

Another  answer  to  this  need  has  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  the  intelligence  examination,  and,  at  the  present  stage, 
it  is  the  best  additional  clue  to  the  student's  fitness  to 
carry  more  advanced  work  or  to  embark  on  higher  train- 
ing. Moreover,  this  holds  good  at  all  levels  and  will 
remain  true  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  educational  ladder. 
For  purposes  of  classification  in  the  elementary  school, 
the  general  ability  test  will  always  be  an  indispensable  in- 
strument. When  we  approach  the  higher  levels,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  its  present  triumphant  position  is  only 
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temporary.  For  the  moment,  the  best  scientific  opinion 
regards  it  as  a  necessary  check  supplementing  the  method 
of  certification.  The  latter  system  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  superior  way  of  securing  students  of  academic  promise 
to  the  t>^ical  college  entrance  examination.  Investiga- 
tions by  Thorndike,  Dearborn,  Lincoln  and  others  have 
established  its  superiority.  Nevertheless,  as  a  selective 
agency,  the  accrediting  system  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Doubtless  it  will  improve  in  the  future.  At  present  in  the 
accrediting  system  we  have  merely  the  subjective  opinions 
of  teachers  and  principals  as  to  the  capacity  of  their  pupils. 
When  standardized  tests  are  widely  used  thruout  the  coun- 
try-, school  records  will  represent  more  than  mere  personal 
impressions  and  will  be  based  on  objective  evidence  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  safely  relied  upon. 

Meantime  we  can  not  afford  to  depend  on  certifica- 
tion alone  as  a  guarantee  of  fitness  for  college  work.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  an  independent  measure  of 
aptitude  for  college  studies.  Intelligence  tests  are  being 
applied  for  this  purpose  and  their  worth  in  this  connec- 
tion is  now  generally  conceded.  We  know  the  extent  of 
their  reliability  and  of  their  predictive  power.  Already 
they  have  proved  invaluable  from  elementary  school  to 
college  in  the  classification  of  children  according  to  capac- 
ity. 

Previous  experience,  however,  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant as  a  factor  in  success,  and  both  high  school  and 
college  not  only  require  students  with  sufficient  intellectual 
power  to  undertake  the  work  they  prescribe,  but  both 
must  receive  adequately  prepared  students,  if  great  wastage 
is  not  to  occur.  The  intelligence  examination,  however, 
measures  ability  independently  of  this  special  training, 
and  the  certification  system  unduly  minimizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  differences  in  the  quality  of  preparation 
afforded  by  different  schools  and  is  hard  to  administer 
equitably  and  efficiently.  Therefore  there  is  still  lacking 
adequate  means  for  selecting  students  for  liberal  arts  col- 
leges.    Wliat  we  require  is  the  standardization  of  tests  of 
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capacities  fundamental  to  various  lines  of  college  work. 
An  analysis  of  academic  ability  along  similar  lines  to  the 
analysis  of  engineering  ability  by  Thorndike  would  be  a 
great  contribution  to  educational  progress.  There  is  al- 
ready considerable  agreement  as  to  what  are  the  funda- 
mental desiderata  for  entrance  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 
We  find  unanimity  of  thought  that  command  of  the  ver- 
nacular is  essential  and  general  accord  as  to  the  desirability 
of  some  measure  of  mastery  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 
and  a  widespread  consensus  of  opinion  that  every  college 
entrant  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in 
quantitative  thinking  and  in  scientific  method.  If  those 
capacities  are  admittedly  essential  for  successful  work 
tests  of  these,  carefully  standardized  for  college  candidates 
should  be  constructed  and  applied.  We  should  thereb; 
not  only  eliminate  from  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
those  who  fail  to  exhibit  sufficient  proficiency  to  profit  by 
college  study,  but  we  should  also  be  establishing  valuable 
standards  of  attainment  for  high  schools.  The  ground  is 
already  broken  in  the  case  of  mastery  of  the  vernacular, 
since  one  of  the  most  valuable  items  in  the  Columbia  In- 
telligence Examination  is  a  measure  of  this  very  thing.  In 
several  other  directions,  there  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
work  that  lies  ahead. 

Only  by  combining  tests  of  general  intelligence  with  tests 
of  the  specific  abilities  demanded  by  the  college  curriculum 
shall  we  secure  an  ideal  student  body  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions. The  general  intelligence  examination,  altho  a  most 
valuable  instrument,  must  be  supplemented  as  soon  as 
possible  by  subject-matter  tests.  Intellectual  dexterity 
and  of  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  admission  to  col-! 
lege,  important  tho  it  be.  Adequate  preparation  is  also! 
essential,  and  perhaps,  by  demanding  such  preparation,  we 
shall  also  obtain  students  having  qualities,  such  as  industry, 
that  are  as  indispensable  for  success  with  college  studies  as 
mental  alertness. 

GoucHER  C01.1.EGE,  Agnes  L.  Rogers 

Bai^timore,  Md. 
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IV 

PRNDRNCIES    IN    EDUCATIONAL    MEASURE- 
MENTS 

A  brief  discussion  of  such  a  comprehensive  subject  must 
include  only  the  essentials.  The  following  types  of  ten- 
dencies will  be  presented:  (i)  types  of  tests  and  scales 
now  in  existence;  (2)  types  of  uses  now  made  of  tests  and 
scales;  (3)  development  of  new  tests  and  scales;  (4)  research 
or  efficiency  bureaus;  (5)  consideration  of  measurements 
in  educational  associations;  (6)  literature  on  educational 
measurements;  (7)  reactions  on  present  subjective  methods 
of  measurements;  (8)  the  technique  of  development  of 
measurements  and  their  use;  (9)  some  factors  in  the  move- 
ment about  which  caution  should  be  observ^ed. 

TYPES  OF  TESTS  AND  SCALES  NOW  IN  USE 

At  least  eight  types  of  tests  and  scales,  some  standard- 
ized and  some  unstandardized,  make  up  the  present  body 
of  this  newer  procedure  in  educational  measurement. 
First,  there  are  the  Binet-Simon  general  intelligence  tests 
and  their  various  modifications.  Chronologically  and  as 
the  theoretical  basis,  these  tests  are  the  source  of  much 
of  the  present  work  in  measurements  of  mental  functions. 
Of  the  general  intelligence  scales,  there  are  also  the  Yerkes- 
Bridges  point  scale,  the  Otis  point  scale,  the  Myers  scale, 
and  a  few  other  examples.  The  special  tests  of  the  cancella- 
tion and  association  types  constitute  a  minor  group  of  this 
first  general  class. 

The  chief  development  of  measurements  for  the  school- 
man is  in  the  attempts  to  measure  products  of  classroom 
teaching.  The  first  great  group  of  these  measurements 
are  tests  of  mental  functions  of  the  informational  and 
habitual  types.  The  scales  for  handwriting,  tests  in  spell- 
ing, first-year  algebra  scales,  tests  of  historical  and  scientific 
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information,  are  well-known  examples  of  this  group.  Proba- 
bly nine-tenths  of  existing  scales  and  tests  are  primarily 
of  this  type.  These  were  the  first  group  to  be  brought  into 
existence.  It  was  easier  to  develop  measurements  of  such 
functions,  and  their  growth  served  to  educate  investigators 
in  the  technique  of  development  of  scales.  The  opponents 
of  the  movement,  observing  the  character  of  these  tests, 
freely  predicted  that  it  would  stop  there  and  would  result 
in  the  widespread  use  of  such  measurements  in  the  schools^ 
and  such  use  would  inevitably  result  in  undue  stress  i 
habit  and  routine  functions  in  learning. 

The  third  important  type  of  measurements  to  appe 
consists  of  tests  and  scales  for  the  measurement  of  the  men 
functions  of  thinking   (reasoning,  judgment).     Stone's  rea 
soning  tests  in  arithmetic  is  an  example  which  was  produced 
early  in  the  movement  and  which  are  now  widely  known. 
J.  P.  Herring's  tests  in  abilities  in  scientific  thinking^  lists 
and  attempts  to  measure  the  chief  elements  in  scientific 
thinking.     M.  J.  Van  Wagenen's  recently  developed  tests 
of   abilities  in   United   States   history   in   the   elementary 
school  include  two  scales  for  information,  two  for  thinking 
and  two  for  character  judgment. ^     E.  U.  Rugg  has  made  a 
similar   attempt   in   history.^     In   spite   of   Buckingham's 
recent  criticism,^  it  is  the  writer's  view  that  more  investiga 
tion    and    development  of  tests    should  be  made  in  thi 
field. 

The  very  difficult  problem  of  producing  tests  of  aesthetic 
(appreciative,  enjoyment)  functions  is  being  attacked. 
Thorndike's  scale  for  drawing  is  a  pioneer.  Pintner  aims 
directly  at  the  problem  in  his  tests  of  children's  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation of  pictures.^  It  is  not  inconceivable  that,  in 
the  near  future,  we  shall  have  samples  of  literature  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  their  appreciative  values,  and  literary 

1  Jour.  Ed.  Psych.,  Dec,  1918,  p.  535. 

2  Van  Wagenen,  Historical  Information  and  Judgment  in  Pupils  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools.     Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  101. 

3  School  Review,  27,  757,  Dec,  1919. 
*  Jour.  Ed.  Research,  1,  161,  March,  1920.  I, 
^  Ped.  Sem.,  XXV,  June,  1918.                                                                            I 
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merit,  well  standardized,  and  of  great  service  in  measurement 
of  some  of  the  elements  of  aesthetic  appreciation.*  In- 
deed, there  are  already  promises  of  such  scales.  In  the 
field  of  music,  the  remarkable  work  of  Seashore  has  resulted 
in  a  method  of  making  evaluations  of  some  of  the  elements 
of  appreciation  of  music7  This  type  of  measurement  is 
commonly  considered  the  impossible  by  the  opponents  of 
standardized  measurements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex- 
perimentation will  prove  so  successful  as  to  confound  their 
claims. 

The  measurement  of  ethical  qualities  is  another  difficult 
problem,  yet  there  are  two  attempts  to  make  score-cards 
that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  first  of  these  is 
"A  scale  for  measuring  habits  of  good  citizenship,"  by 
Upton  and  Chassell,  and  published  in  the  Teachers  College 
Record  for  January,  19 19.  Of  quite  similar  general  nature 
is  H.  O.  Rugg's  score-card  plan  for  rating  and  self -rating.® 
An  approach  to  the  measurement  of  the  same  types  of  quali- 
ties is  also  observable  in  some  of  the  recent  attempts  to 
produce  score-cards  for  teacher  rating.  An  example  is 
that  of  Landsittel  in  School  and  Society.^ 

Measurement  of  the  material  facilities  of  educational  in- 
stitutions has  been  undertaken.  School  buildings  and 
school  grounds  can  now  be  rated  by  use  of  score-cards  pre- 
pared by  Stray er  and  his  confreres.  One  for  city  school 
buildings  has  been  in  use  for  several  years.  The  other 
for  rural  school  buildings  is  a  recent  product.  To  evaluate 
the  merit  of  textbooks,  the  score-card  plan  is  provided, 
but  not  standardized,  by  G.  M.  Baker. ^° 

The  development  of  the  tests  for  use  in  selection  and 
classification  of  army  recruits,  under  the  direction  of  Thorn- 
dike,  made  possible  a  product  for  use  in  experimentation 
and  measurement  outside  of  the  army.     Consequently,  we 

*  C.  C.  Peters,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  is  now  at  work  on  a  scale  of  this  type. 

'  Psycfwlogy  of  musical  talent. 

•  School  Review,  May,   1020. 
'  VI.  774,  Dec.  29,  1917. 

y-    ''---h  School  Quarterly,  Oct.,  I'.iI'J. 
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now  have  such  experiments  in  progress.  Madsen  and 
Sylvester  ^^  give  data  on  use  of  these  tests  among  high  school 
students.  Van  Wagenen^^  reports  data  on  the  same  use 
of  these  tests. 

TYPES    OF    USES    MADE    OF    TESTS    AND    SCAI.ES 

First,  there  is  the  original  use  of  standardized  intelli- 
gence tests  in  institutions  for  defectives  and  dependents. 
Second,  such  tests  are  now  being  given  to  children  in  the 
public  schools,  but  as  yet,  little  or  nothing  has  resulted  from 
their  use,  to  make  improvements  in  the  schools.  Third, 
both  intelligence  tests  and  measurements  of  classroom  work 
are  being  used  in  surveys  of  school  systems.  Surveys  of 
Denver,  St.  Paul,  Nassau  Coimty  (N.  Y.),  and  Cleveland, 
give  examples  of  the  use  of  measurements  in  surveys.  These 
surveys  also  constitute  a  means  of  development  of  new 
tests  and  scales.  This  is  illustrated  by  Trabue's  Nassau 
Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Composition  Scale,  and  by  the 
survey  work  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement,  in  which 
Evenden  and  Englehardt  have  produced  a  score-card  for 
church  buildings,  and  Peters  is  developing  a  score-card  for 
evaluation  of  church  school  literature.  Fourth,  individual 
school  systems  and  small  groups  within  school  systems  are 
gradually  beginning  to  use  standardized  tests  of  school- 
room work,  to  diagnose  and  to  make  improvements  based 
upon  such  results  as  are  obtained  from  the  tests  and  diag- 
nosis.  In  Ohio,  the  work  of  Prout  at  Chillicothe,  Patterson  I 
at  Xenia  and  Bucyrus,  and  Skinner  at  Marietta,  are  good  | 
examples.  Fifth,  there  is  a  gradually  growing  tendency 
to  use  intelligence  tests  in  college  entrance  methods,  and  to 
use  various  standardized  measurements  with  students  in 
colleges  and  universities.  The  experiment  of  Columbia 
University  in  the  use  of  tests  for  college  entrance  is  the  one 
outstanding  example  of  such  work.  The  work  of  Thur- 
stone,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  illustrates  in- 
vestigations in  methods  of  the  use  of  tests  in  college  entrance 

^VSchool  and  Society,  Oct.  4th,  1919. 

^2  Jour.  Ed.  Admin,  and  Super.,  April,  1919. 
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'   to  secure  improvemenl   vvilliiii   the   iii^atitution   itself, 
rhologists  in  many  places,  are  beginning  to  experiment 
mth  measurements  as  means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and 
IS  bases  for  improvement  of  educational  practises  in  colleges. 
Considering  the  use  from  a  different  angle,  four  tendencies 
ire  obsen^able.     First,  diagnosis  and  resulting  change  in 
rducational  practise  are  not  yet  the  prevailing  practises, 
!S  they  should  be.     This  is  a  dogmatic  statement  but  the 
writer  believes  he  can  verify  it  by  a  considerable  body  of 
lata,  if  necessary.     The  prevailing  use  is,  like  the  older 
abjective  examination,  to  give  the  test,  probably  make  a 
:ew  computations  and  comparisons,  and  to  go  no  further. 
Second,    careful   discrimination   between    tests   of   proven 
alidity  and   those   of  unknown  validity,   is   not   always 
nade.     In  recent  cases,  tests  have  been  used,  and  deduc- 
ions  made  from  their  results  of  rather  sweeping  nature, 
vhen  as  yet  the  validity  of  the  test  used  had  not  been  es- 
tablished.    This,  too,  is  a  dogmatic  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  the  writer  believes  it  can  be  easily  substantiated. 
Third,  many  tests  and  scales  may  be  vaHd  as  to  their  com- 
ponent elements,  but  have  not  been  standardized.     Such 
cales  put  into  use  are  occasionally  used  with  the  same  as- 
umption  of  exactness  of  measurements  as  if  they  were 
tandardized.     The  writer  has  observed  a  few  cases  of  this 
II  some  schools  in  Ohio  during  the  last  year.     Fourth,  there 
-  a  rather  strong  tendency  to  assume  that  a  test  measures 
liiings  which  it  was  not  devised  to  measure.     That  is,  the 
measurement   is   inconsistent.     For   example,    to   use   the 
Monroe  Timed  Sentence  Spelling  Test,  and  then  to  infer 
^'rom  the  results  much  about  the  size  of  vocabulary,  is  open 
)  question. 

More  specialized  uses  than  the  aforementioned  are  illus- 

'  (\    by    the    following:     (i)  The    special    attempts    of 

pple  and  a  few  others  to  use  tests  and  scales  to  select 

xceptionally  capable  children  ahd  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 

<levising    educational    procedure   for  such  children. ^^     (2) 

There  is  a  slightly  growing  tendency  to  make  tests  and 

"  WTiippIe,  Selection  and  training  of  gifted  children. 
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scales  contribute  directly  to  the  diagnosis  of  abilities  and 
training  of  children  as  individuals,  rather  than  in  groups. 
This  is  shown  by  Buckner's  recent  study.  ^^  (3)  To  deter- 
mine improvement  thru  the  school  year  in  abilities  in  school- 
room subjects  is  represented  in  a  recent  study  by  Henmon.^^  I 
(4)  To  help  in  educational  guidance  (implied  in  individual 
treatment)  is  avowed  by  Proctor. ^^  (5)  To  bring  stand- 
ardized tests  and  scales  into  use  in  rural  schoools  is  illus- 
trated by  Brooks. ^^  Jt  j 

DEVEI.OPMENT   OF  NEW  TESTS  AND   SCAI^ES 

In  reading,  some  new  scales  have  appeared  and  a  few 
experimenters  are  at  work  on  others.  McCall,  of  Teachers 
College,  is  now  developing  such  a  scale.  Writing  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  great  object  of  study  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  The  same  is  true  of  arithmetic.  The  extension  of 
the  Ayres  spelling  list  (scale)  by  Buckingham  is  of  im- 
portance because  it  increases  the  possibilities  of  this  widely 
known  list.  In  General  Science,  Ruch^^  has  brought  out 
a  test  for  information.  D owning ^^  has  also  made  a  similar 
attempt.  J.  C.  Chapman  and  his  co-workers  have  pro- 
duced tests  in  physics  covering  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light, 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. ^^  Herring's  tests  of  scientific 
thinking  mentioned  above  represent  a  combination  of 
science  test  with  intelligence  test. 

Foreign  languages,  because  of  the  large  element  of  habit 
formation  material,  represent  a  tempting  field  for  early  de- 
velopment of  tests.  To  the  earlier  tests  of  Hanus  (Latin), 
Henmon  (Latin),  Starch  (Latin,  German,  French),  recent 
additions  have  been  made.  Handschin  has  devised  a  test 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  the  type  of  linguistic  capacity 
that  the  learner  possesses. ^^     The    same    author  has  re- 

^*  Educational  diagnosis  of  individual  pupils. 

15  Jour.  Ed.  Research,  1,    81. 

^^Ibid.,  1,  369. 

'^  Ibid.,  1,  392. 

1^  General  Science  Quarterly,  4,    257. 

19  School  Science    and  Math.,  19,   228,  March,  1919. 

20  School  Review,  27,   Jan.  and  Dec,  1919. 

21  Modern  Language  Journal,  3,  1-4,  Oct.,  1918. 
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cently  placed  upon  the  market  thru  the  World  Book  Com- 
pany, some  tests  (yet  unstandardized)  of  the  modem  Ian* 
j^uai^es  taught  in  secondary  schools.  Hcnmon  has  new 
tests  of  French  modeled  on  the  same  plan  as  his  earlier 
Latin  tests.--  L.  A.  Wilkins  has  produced  what  he  calls 
"prcdetemiination"  tests  for  French  and  Spanish. ^'^  Starch 
and  Wattcrs  have  added  a  new  series  of  tests  for  high 
school  Latin  based  upon  Lodge's  study  of  the  vocabulary 
of  high  school  Latin.  The  writer  has,  with  the  assent  of 
Professor  Paul  Hanus,  prepared  forms  for  the  giving  of 
the  Hanus  Latin  tests. 

Tests  of  abilities  in  history,  which  are  new,  are  as  follows : 
Van  Wagenen's  tests  of  information,  judgment,  and  charac- 
ter judgment  of  pupils  in  elementary  school  history  have  been 
mentioned.  S.  B.  Davis  (Pittsburgh)  will  soon  have  com- 
pleted tests  in  history  of  the  American  colonial  period. 
Sackett  has  added  a  scale  in  United  States  history.  Buck- 
ingham has  recently  attempted  to  show  that  tests  of  historical 
information  are  also  of  great  value  as  indices  of  thought 
activity.  ^^ 

The  subjects  commonly  called  vocational  have  felt  the 
influence  of  the  movement,  and  tests  are  here  represented 
as  follows:  F.  M.  Leavitt's  tests  of  manual  arts;  Ward- 
ner's  test  for  knowledge  of  tools;  Bowman  and  Trilling's 
tests  in  textiles  and  clothing;  and  Murdoch's  scale  for  cer- 
tain elements  of  hand  sewing. 

The  development  of  new  tests  is  interesting  many  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  as  well  as  other  men  engaged  in 
research,  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  for  other 
new  tests  and  scales  in  the  immediate  future. 

RESEARCH   AND   EFFICIENCY   BUREAUS 

Three  types  of  such  bureaus  have  appeared.  There  are 
those  conducted  by  higher  educational  institutions  for  ex- 
perimental and  research  work  and  not  always  having  any 

^' Jour.  Ed.  Research,  Vol.  1. 

^  Bull.,  High  Points,  N.  Y.,  City  Schools,  Feb..  Oct.,  1919. 

"Jour.  Ed.  Research,  March,  1920. 
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direct  and  necessary  influence  on  existing  schools.  In 
spite  of  their  character,  they  are  exerting  great  influence  in 
some  locaHties.  Striking  examples  are  those  at  the  Kansas 
State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  University.  A  second  type  consists  of  the  bureaus 
conducted  by  individual  school  systems  primarily  for  their 
own  local  benefits.  Those  in  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, and  New  York  City  are  examples.  A  third  type  is 
found  in  a  few  state  departments  of  public  instruction. 
The  bureau  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  illustrates  the  type. 
The  Ohio  laws  provide  for  bureaus  of  such  type  in  each 
of  the  five  state  higher  educational  institutions  and  in  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction,  but  lack  of  support 
and  lack  of  vision  have  prevented  their  establishment  and 
development. 

MEASUREMENT  IN   EDUCATlONAIv  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  R^ 
search,  a  new  organization,  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  work 
of  development  of  educational  measurements.  The  sec- 
tion on  education  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  has 
given  a  major  portion  of  its  recent  programs  to  measure- 
ments. A  small  number  of  educational  institutions  con- 
duct annual  conferences  on  educational  problems,  and 
measurements  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  several  of 
these.  The  Annual  Schoolmen's  Week  .at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has,  for  two  years,  given  much  considera- 
tion to  measurements.  Indiana  University  has  its  well- 
known  annual  conference  on  educational  measurements. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  has  de- 
voted two  of  its  recent  annual  programs  and  two  of  its  year- 
books to  measurements.  There  are  also  many  local  educa- 
tional associations  and  teachers'  institutes  that  give  time 
and  consideration  to  this  movement  in  some  of  its  phases. 

IvlTERATURE   ON   EDUCATlONAIv  MEASUREMENTS 

Standard  works  widely  known  and  treating  of  measure- 
ments,  their  theory   and  practise,   include  the   following 
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wTitings:     Thorndike's    Theory    of    Mental    and 

Sociijl  Mcasurcfncnts;  Rugg's  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to 

T^'"f"ition,    Starch's   Educational    Measurements,    Monroe, 

s   &   Kelly's  Educational   Tests  and  Measurements, 

Onroe's  Measuring  the  Results  oj  Teaching,  Chapman 
and  Rush's  Scientific  Measurement  of  Classroom  Products, 
and  Temian's  Intelligence  of  School  Children. 

Periodical  publications  which  give  much  space  to  educa- 
tional measurements  include  the  Journal  of  Educational 
'Psjxhology  and  the  new  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
the  latter  being  the  organ  of  the  Association  of  Directors 

Educational  Research.  Other  journals  which  devote  some 
space  to  educational  measurements  are  as  follows:  School 
and  Society,  which  from  its  beginning  has  devoted  weekly 

le  section  to  pubHcation  of  educational  research  of  a  sta- 
tistical nature:  School  Review,  Elementary  School  Jour- 
nal, Teachers  College  Record,  and  under  its  new  editor  the 
Educational    Review  has  been  pubhshing  material  on 

'ucational  measurements.  The  Pedagogical  Seminary  also 
,iias  some  space  for  articles  in  this  field.  Other  educational 
inumals  very  infrequently  publish  material  of  this  sort. 

A  very  considerable  body  of  literature  on  educational 
measurements  appears  in  the  doctoral  theses  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Teachers 
College  (Columbia),  the  latter  leading  all  in  this  respect. 

!ch  material  appears  occasionally  at  other  institutions. 
Bulletins  of  bureaus  of  educational  research  constitute  an- 
other valuable  body  of  this  kind  of  literature. 

REACTIONS    ON    PRESENT    SUBJECTIVE    METHODS    OF 
MEASUREMENTS 

In  a  few  cases,  attention  has  been  given  to  attempts  to 
Tine  and  make  more  reliable  the  present  subjective  mea- 
rements.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  earlier 
iges  of  this  movement  during  which  the  criticism  of  the 
l>jective  measurements  brought  about  such  constructive 
Ingestions  as  checking  by  use  of  the  probability  curve, 
e  of  completion  tests  with  the  method  of  right  and  wrong 
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cases,  and  rating  by  relative  position.  Probably  the  best 
recent  reaction  is  the  sugggestion  made  by  McCall  in  his 
A  New  Kind  of  an  Examination.  The  following  statement 
and  accompanying  directions  illustrate  this. 

"In  general,  the  mountain  ranges  run  east  and  west. 
True  FaIvSE."  If  the  statement  is  true,  the  pupil  is  to 
underline  the  word  true;  if  false,  underline  the  word  false. 
The  pupil's  total  score  is  the  difference  between  the  total 
correct  underlinings  and  the  total  incorrect  underlinings.-^ 

Inasmuch  as  subjective  tests  will  be  used  for  many  years, 
the  need  for  improving  these  (if  it  can  be  done)  should  not 
be  overlooked  and  all  attention  given  to  the  development 
of  objective  tests. 


TECHNIQUE    OF    STATlSTlCAIv    METHODS    AND    DEVELOPME 
AND   USE   OI?  MEASUREMENTS 


2™ 


In  the  methods  of  developing  new  tests  and  scales,  the 
seem  to  be  no  new  general  procedures,  but  practically  all 
follow  the  pattern  established  by  the  first  attempts,  such 
as  were  used  in  making  Thorndike's  handwriting  scale, 
and  Trabue's  language  completion  scales.  However,  some 
of  the  specific  phases  of  these  methods  are  being  used  more 
carefully.  This  is  shown  by  the  method  used  by  Starch 
and  Watters  in  their  Latin  tests  as  compared  with  the 
method  used  by  Starch  in  developing  his  earlier  I^atii 
tests. 

In  the  use  of  statistical  methods,  there  is  a  very  evidem 
tendency  to  improve  technique.     Courtis  and  Thorndike's 
discussion   of   Correction    Formulae    for    addition    tests," 
Ayers's  plan  for  a  shorter  method  of  computing  the  coeihcieii 
of  correlation,  2^  and  McCall's  recent  consideration  of  th 
nature  of  the  median^^  show  well  this  tendency. 

SOME   FACTORS  WHICH   DEMAND   CAUTION 

In  our  development  of  steps  in  a  standardized  scale,  th< 
term  value  has  been  frequently  applied  to  the  numerica 

25  Jour.  Ed.  Research,  1,  33. 

26  Teachers  College  Record,  21,  1. 

27  Journal  of  Educational  Research,   1,  295. 

28  Teachers  College  Record,  21,  124.  H 
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idcx  of  the  "step.        riiis  has,  in  some  cases,  led  to  coll- 
ision with  social  value,  when  the  numerical  index  indicates 
ogrce  of  difficulty.     That  there  is  some  relation  between 
he  two  is  probably  true,'  but  they  are  not  identical.     More 
areful  definition  of  this  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid 
he  confusion  resulting,  from  the  identification  of  the  two 
hings  by  those  using  the  standardized  measurements. 
G.  M.  Wilson  has  made  the  criticism  that  we  are  pro- 
ucing  tests  for  abihties  in  subjects,  much  of  the  content 
f  which  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  of  any  very  great 
.iluc.     He  illustrates,  by   use   of   arithmetic.      Assuming 
is  criticism  to  be  true,  we  are  facing  two  other  problems, 
irst,  we  are  probably  wasting  time  and  energy  by  pro- 
iicing  such  tests,  and  second,  such  tests,  if  widely  used, 
.veil  standardized,  and  used  as  bases  for  comparisons  be- 
tween efficiencies  of  school  systems,   can  become  educa- 
tional "bogies"  that  will  tend  to  keep  curricula  static. 
Teachers  and  all  educational  workers  are  concerned  at 
U  times  with  more  than  measurements.     Administrative 
{)roblems  other  than  those  of  measurement,  determination 
f  valid  educational  aims,  methods,  and  content,  are  pres- 
ut  at  all  times.     Measurements  must  contribute  to  the 
')lutions  of  the  problems  involved,  but  they  can  not  do  the 
thing  alone.     In  our  enthusiasm   for   measurements,  it  is, 
therefore  worth  while  that  we  observe  caution  as  befits 
true  scientists,  and  not  overlook  other  factors  in  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  nation. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  possible  error  of  inconsistency  in  our 
ork  of  measurement.     This  has  been  referred  to  above. 
o  be  scientific  we  will  do  best  to  make  claims  on  the  basis 
f  data  and  to  make  no  claims  for  measuring  all  human 
lental  functions  with  a  test  devised  to  measure  but  a  few, 
r  to  claim  measurement  of  several  by  a  scale  devised  to 
measure  but  one. 

Arthur  R.  Mead 

Demware,  Ohio. 


V 

INTELLIGENCE  EXAMINATIONS  AND  ADMISSION 
TO  COLLEGE 

The  educational  literature  of  the  last  three  years  con- 
tains numerous  articles  concerning  intelligence  examina- 
tions.    Much   data   has   been   printed   bearing   upon   the 
value  of  such  examinations  for  various  purposes.     I  will,j 
therefore,  not  now  present  additional  statistics,  but  wi 
assume   that   sufficient   evidence   is   already   available   t 
justify  a  reasonable  but  cautious  use  of  such  examination 
in  several  connections ;  and  in  particular,  in  connection  wit 
the  selection  of  students  for  admission  to  college. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  negative  considerations : 

1.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  results  of  an  in- 
telligence examination,  or  even  a  series  of  such  examina- 
tions, be  the  sole  criterion  in  deciding  upon  an  application 
for  admission  to  college. 

2.  Intelligence  examinations  should  never  be  consid- 
ered as  substitutes  in  any  school  or  college  curriculum 
for  the  systematic  study  of  subject  matter. 

3.  Whenever  definite  knowledge  of  certain  subject  mat- 
ter, or  skill  in  certain  processes,  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  a  student's  success  in  a  particular  subject  of  study,  the 
results  of  a  general  intelligence  examination  can  throw 
little  light  on  the  advisability  of  permitting  the  student  to 
take  up  that  subject  of  study.  For  example,  the  advisa- 
bility of  permitting  a  student  to  enter  a  class  in  Solid  Geome- 
try is  affected  very  little  by  the  results  of  any  intelligence 
examination  that  may  have  been  given  to  that  pupil,  except 
possibly  in  a  negative  direction. 

In  connection  with  the  last  paragraph,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  question  as  to  whether  any  particular  stu- 
dent is  qualified  to  take  up  college  work  with  the  pros- 
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j)ect  of  success  is  not  the  same  as  the  question  as  to  whether 
that  same  student  should  be  permitted  to  take  up  the 
study  of  a  subject  that  has  particular  subject  matter  pre- 
requisites. Frequently,  however,  questions  of  the  second 
i\T)e  have  to  be  answered  simultaneously  with  the  answer- 

• "  of  the  question  as  to  the  general  quaUfications  of  the 
icnt  for  successful  college  work.  For  example,  if  a 
>tudent  desires  to  undertake  a  course  in  engineering  in  which 
the  first  mathematics  that  he  would  have  to  take  presup- 
poses certain  definite  mathematical  knowledge,  then  there 
are  two  distinct  questions  to  be  settled.  First,  has  he  'the 
necessary  general  ability  to  succeed  with  the  course  in 
question,  which  will  include  several  subjects  besides  mathe- 
matics, some  of  which  do  not  have  subject  matter  pre- 
requisites ;  and  second,  has  he  the  necessary  specific  prepara- 
Mon  to  succeed  with  the  first  mathematics  in  the  course? 

)f  course,  in  connection  with  the  same  student,  there  may 
also  arise  questions  concerning  other  subjects  in  the  work 
of  the  first  year,  but  it  has  been  rather  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  actual  subject  matter  prerequisites  necessary  for 
success  in  first  year  work  are  very  small,  even  in  a  course 
so  rigidly  fixed  as  most  engineering  courses. 

In  fact,  in  our  larger  universities,  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  a  student  may  take  up  work  in  almost 
any  subject  of  study,  even  tho  he  may  not  have  previously 

tudied  the  subject  in  question.  There  are  classes  for  be- 
ginners in  all  of  the  foreign  languages  that  are  taught  at 
ill.  The  first  courses  in  history  do  not  presuppose  any 
particular  historical  facts,  but  merely  what  might  be  called 
a  general  historical  sense,  which  any  boy  or  girl  will  have 
acquired  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  if  he  has 
sufllcient  general  intelligence  to  justify  his  undertaking  a 
college  course.  In  English  literature,  it  is  customary  to 
'>egin   with   a   historical   survey   without   presupposing   a 

nowledge  of  any  particular  literary  facts.  In  the  sciences, 
;  J  revision  is  made  for  classes  for  beginners;  that  is,  no 
knowledge  of  science  is  presupposed;  and,  in  many  institu- 
tions, the  students  are  placed  in  the  first  work  in  science. 
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regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  previously  had  a 
course  in  the  science  in  question,  or  in  any  science. 

Mathematics  is  the  one  subject  which  can  not  be  carried 
on  in  most  of  our  universities  at  present  unless  the  student 
has  previously  studied  certain  definite  elementary  mathe- 
matical subjects.  Of  course,  it  is  essential  for  successful 
freshman  work  in  a  university,  that  the  student  should  be 
able  to  express  himself  in  good  English  in  both  oral  and 
written  form.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  is 
unimportant  whether  or  not  the  college  freshman  has 
previously  studied  English  literature.  Unless,  in  some 
way,  he  has  obtained  a  literary  background,  the  value  of 
his  first  college  course  in  literature  will  be  much  reduced. 
The  point  is  that  it  matters  little,  if  any,  just  what  par- 
ticular pieces  of  literature  he  has  studied,  or  what  particu- 
lar literary  facts  he  has  fresh  in  his  memory  when  he  starts 
his  college  work. 

The  statements  just  given  show  that  the  necessary  sub- 
ject matter  prerequisites  for  successful  freshman  work  in  a 
college  department  of  a  large  university,  are  very  few,  , 
especially  if  mathematics  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  i 
studied.  In  smaller  institutions,  the  situation  is  not  much  I 
different.  In  most  cases,  the  difference  is  only  in  the  omis-  I 
sion  of  provision  for  language  courses  for  beginners,  or  in  | 
the  case  of  engineering  schools,  in  the  omission  of  provi- 1 
sion  for  classes  in  elementary  sciences  or  mathematics,  | 
which  are  usually  real  prerequisites  for  the  regular  freshman  ! 
work  in  engineering  courses.  ^ 

The  essential  difference  between  high  school  work  and 
college  work  is  not  in  the  particular  facts  that  make  up 
the  subject  matter  taught,  but  in  the  state  of  advance- i 
ment  of  the  students  in  mental  maturity  and  in  the  peda- 
gogical methods  of  handling  the  subject  matter.  The  sub- 
ject of  plane  trigonometry  is  now  taught  to  many  students 
in  high  school.  It  is  also  taught  to  many  others  in  college, 
but  the  methods  of  presentation  are,  or  should  be,  very 
different.  Plane  geometry  is  included  in  some  graduate 
school  courses  in  mathematics,   presented,   of  course,  by 
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methods  vastly  different  from  the  methods  of  the  prepara- 
tory school.  There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  the  develop- 
imnt  of  a  type  of  method  suitable  for  the  presentation  of 
plane  geometry  to  college  freshmen. 

Any  university  which  admits  five  hundred  or  more  fresh- 
men annually  from  high  schools  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  receives  students  with  a  hundred  or  more  differ- 
ent combinations  of  entrance  subjects.  No  statistics  have 
>-et  been  published  which  even  tend  to  show  that  the  stu- 
dents who  had  any  particular  combinations,  or  types  of 
combinations,  of  entrance  subjects,  have  done  better  in 
college,  because  they  had  those  particular  entrance  sub- 
jects. 

WTiich  then  seems  the  more  significant  inquiry  concern- 
ing a  candidate  for  admission  that  has  just  completed  a 
general  four-year  high  school  course:  "What  subjects  has 
he  previously  studied?"  or  "What  is  his  general  intelli- 
gence and  ability?"  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  student  of  high 
grade  intelligence  will  make  a  good  scholastic  record, 
regardless  of  the  particular  combination  of  subjects  that 
he  may  have  studied  in  his  preparatory  course? 

Therefore,  our  next  question  is:  How  can  the  grade  of 
intelligence  of  a  high  school  graduate  be  determined?  If  it 
is  true  that  the  higher  the  grade  of  intelligence  of  the  stu- 
dent the  higher,  in  general,  is  his  scholastic  record,  then  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  student  during  his  high  school 
course  is  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  his  intelligence.  Of 
course,  the  quality  of  his  high  school  work  indicates  other 
things  about  his  mental  make-up  besides  intelligence, 
especially  if  the  word  "intelligence"  is  restricted  to  the  tech- 
nical meaning  given  to  it  by  psychologists. 

From  the  preceding  considerations,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  of  all  the  various  types  of  data  concerning  a  prospec- 
tive college  student,  the  quality  of  his  high  school  work 
is  the  most  significant,  but  that  it  is  significant  primarily 
because  it  gives  a  measure  of  his  general  ability,  rather 
than  because  it  indicates  a  knowledge  of  any  particular 
facts.     Therefore,  intelligence  examinations  can,  in  general. 
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be  valuable  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  students  for 
college  admission,  only  as  supplementing  the  high  school 
record,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  They  may  be  used 
by  the  high  school,  as  occasion  justifies,  thruout  the  high 
school  course,  for  aid  in  the  school's  guidance  work,  and  they 
may  be  used  by  the  college  or  university  as  one  means  of 
reaching  a  final  decision  in  cases  where  the  school  record 
and  other  information  from  the  school  do  not  show  clearly 
that  the  applicant  is  fully  qualified  to  do  college  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  valuable  use  of 
intelligence  examinations  for  educational  purposes  is  in 
connection  with  the  guidance  work  of  the  schools.  It  is 
encoiuraging  to  note  that  some  schools  are  assuming  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  as  one  of  their  functions, 
and  that  here  and  there  a  school  has  in  actual  operation 
a  system  of  guidance  that  is  of  inestimable  value  to  its  pupils 
in  helping  them  to  undertake  types  of  life  work  suitable 
to  their  respective  abilities,  and  not  requiring  abilities  be- 
yond their  respective  native  capacities. 

May  we  not  then  lay  down,  as  a  first  principle,  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  would  be  justified  in  accepting 
without  question  the  judgment  of  a  school  operating  such 
a  system  of  guidance;  that  is,  the  school's  judgment  as  to 
which  of  its  graduates  are  qualified  to  do  college  work  suc- 
cessfully? Would  it  not  be  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
education  if  some  well  established  educational  authority 
would  determine  a  set  of  standards  defining  a  first-grade 
system  of  guidance  suitable  for  a  first-grade  high  school. 
Schools  measuring  up  to  such  a  set  of  standards  might  very 
properly  be  listed  as  Class  A  schools  and  given  special 
certificating  privileges  by  the  colleges  and  universities. 
I  feel  justified  in  bringing  this  matter  into  a  paper  concern- 
ing intelligence  examinations  because  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  guidance  work  of  the  schools,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
such  examinations  will  have  their  most  valuable  use  as  an 
aid  in  selecting  students  for  admission  to  college. 

The  number  of  schools  that  would  fall  into  Class  A  at 
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present  would  be  xQvy  small,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  num- 
ber will  be  small  for  many  years.  All  other  schools  are  in 
two  classes  now;  those  which  measure  up  to  the  standards 
of  first-class  accrediting  organizations,  such  as  the  commis- 
sions of  the  North  Central  Association,  or  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Southern  States,  and  those  which  do  not  measure 
lip  to^  those  standards.  Furthermore,  some  schools  deem  it 
unwise  to  assume  the  responsibility  involved  in  certificating 
students  as  able  to  do  college  work  successfully.  On  the 
basis  of  the  assumption  or  non-assumption  of  that  responsi- 
bility, schools  that  measure  up  to  first  grade  standards 
may  be  further  classified. 

In  order  that  I  may  conveniently  explain  what  it  seems 
to  me  might  be  a  reasonable  use  of  intelligence  examina- 
tions in  selecting  students  for  admission,  I  wish  to  suggest 
the  following  classification  of  secondary  schools: 

Class  A. — Schools  that  are  organized  and  equipped  so 
as  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  first  class  accrediting 
organizations,  and  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
involved  in  certificating  students  as  able  to  do  college  work, 
and  that,  in  addition,  are  operating  an  approved  system  of 
educational  guidance  which  leads  definitely  to  the  giving 
of  positive  advice  by  the  school  to  certain  students  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  do  freshman  college  work  successfully 
and  to  the  giving  of  advice  to  other  students  that  they  do 
not  have  such  ability. 

Class  B. — Schools  that  are  organized  and  equipped  so  as 
to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  first-class  accrediting 
organizations,  and  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
involved  in  certificating  students  as  able  to  do  college  work 
successfully,  but  do  not  operate  an  approved  system  of 
educational  guidance. 

Class  C. — Schools  that  are  organized  and  equipped  so  as 
to  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  first-class  accrediting 
organizations,  but  do  not  operate  an  approved  system  of 
educational  guidance,  nor  even  assume  the  responsibility 
involved  in  certificating  students  as  able  to  do  college  work 
successfullv. 
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Class  D. — Schools  that  are  not  organized  so  as  to  measure 
up,  in  all  respects,  to  the  standards  of  first-class  accrediting 
organizations. 

Let  me  now  suggest  the  following  rather  comprehensive 
plan  for  selecting  students  for  college  admission  from 
among  graduates  of  schools  falling  within  one  or  another 
of  the  above  mentioned  classes: 

To  schools  in  Class  A  should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
certificating  any  of  their  graduates  who  are  definitely  ad- 
vised, by  the  operation  of  the  established  system  of  educa- 
tional guidance,  that  they  have  the  ability  to  do  col- 
lege work  successfully.  As  stated  above,  it  is  understood 
here  that  intelligence  examinations  would  play  an  essential 
part  in  the  operation  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  educational 
guidance.  In  these  cases,  the  intelligence  examinations 
would  be  administered  by  the  schools  themselves,  probably 
by  a  psychological  expert. 

To  schools  in  Class  B  should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
certificating  students  from  some  upper  fractional  part  of 
their  graduating  classes,  probably,  in  general,  from  the 
upper  half;  that  is,  graduates  in  the  upper  half  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  a  school  in  Class  B  would,  by  this  plan,  be 
approved  for  admission  without  any  examinations  by  the 
college  or  university,  provided  the  school  certified  them  as 
able  to  do  college  work  successfully,  and  provided  their 
high  school  curriculum  covered  a  satisfactory  range  of  sub- 
jects. Students  not  having  a  sufficiently  high  rank  for 
certification,  as  just  explained,  should  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  demonstrating  that  they  are  qualified  to  do  college 
work  successfully,  by  taking  one  or  the  other  of  the  follow- 
ing alternative  series  of  examinations: 

1.  Comprehensive  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  de- 
fined by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  one  of 
which  should  be  English,  or 

2.  Two  special  examinations: 

(a)  An  examination  in  the  ability  to  use  the  English 
language  as  a  means  of  pursuing  the  various  university 
freshman  subjects  of  study  and 
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[h)  An  intelligence  examination. 

By  giving  the  applicant  his  choice  between  thes< 
series  of  examinations,  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate, in  whichever  of  the  two  ways  seems  best  to  him, 
that  he  is  qualified.  A  student,  either  on  his  own  initia- 
tive or  upon  the  advice  of  his  school,  might  elect  to  take  a 
v;(  rics  of  four  comprehensive  examinations  in  the  ordinary 
academic  subjects  if  it  was  felt  that  the  subject  matter  in- 
volved was  fresh  in  his  mind  and  his  memory  was  quite  re- 
liable. On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  had  not  so 
recently  reviewed  his  high  school  subjects  or  who  felt  that 
an  examination  in  general  intelligence  would  give  him  a 
fairer  opportunity,  could  wisely  select  the  series  made  up 
of  a  test  in  English  ability  and  an  intelligence  test. 

Graduates  of  schools  in  Class  C  should  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity of  demonstrating  their  fitness  by  a  combination 
of  school  record  and  examinations,  and  to  such  students, 
I  would  offer  the  option  of  three  alternative  plans.  First, 
four  comprehensive  examinations,  all  taken  during  the 
same  examination  period ;  second,  two  special  examinations, 
as  designated  above,  namely,  an  examination  in  the  ability 
to  use  English  and  an  intelligence  examination;  or  third, 
a  succession  of  ordinary  entrance  examinations  spread  over 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  years  and  making 
a  total  of  fifteen  units.  In  all  three  of  these  options,  the 
results  of  the  examinations  should  be  considered  along  with 
the  school  record,  and  any  additional  significant  facts 
that  might  be  furnished  to  the  college. 

There  is  a  modification  of  the  plan  for  Class  B  schools 
which  could  be  readily  made  so  as  to  adjust  the  plan  to  the 
varying  standards  of  the  secondary  schools.  Instead  of  the 
arrangement  suggested  above,  of  permitting  all  Class  B 
schools  to  certificate  students  from  the  same  upper  frac- 
tional part  of  the  graduating  classes,  the  acceptable  frac- 
t  ional  part  of  the  graduating  classes  might  be  varied  among 
t  he  schools  according  to  the  quality  of  scholastic  work  done 
i>y  their  several  groups  of  students  in  college.  This  adjust- 
ment could  be  made  by  the  following  general  scale: 
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1.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  much  above  the  average  of  the  freshman  college 
classes  of  which  they  form  a  part,  should  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  certificating  students  from  the  whole  of  their  respec- 
tive graduating  classes. 

2.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  only  slightly  above  the  average  of  the  freshman  col- 
lege classes  of  which  they  form  a  part,  should  be  given  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  from  the  upper  three  quar- 
ters of  their  respective  graduating  classes. 

3.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  on  a  par  with  the  average  of  the  freshman  college 
classes  of  which  they  form  a  part,  should  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  certificating  students  from  the  upper  half  of  their 
respective  graduating  classes. 

4.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  only  slightly  below  the  average  of  the  freshman  col- 
lege classes  of  which  they  form  a  part  should  be  given  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  from  only  the  upper  quar- 
ter of  their  respective  graduating  classes. 

5.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  much  below  the  average  of  the  freshman  college 
classes  of  which  they  form  a  part,  should  not  be  given  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  at  all. 

In  considering  the  methods  just  suggested  for  selecting 
students,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  all  cases  under 
consideration,  the  student  has  fully  completed  a  four-year 
secondary  school  course  and  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
his  school  for  graduation.  Moreover,  at  least,  three-fourths 
of  the  high  school  curriculum  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  well-organized  academic  subjects  of  study.  In  other 
words,  he  will  have  had  a  broad  secondary  school  course 
that  will  give  him  the  background  necessary  in  order  to 
succeed  with  his  college  work.  If  that  background  is  as- 
sured, then  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  reasons  brought  out  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  the  prime  question  is  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  for  admission  has  the  necessary  gen- 
eral intelligence.     The  purpose  of  the  examinations,  whether 
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I  hey  are  the  ordinary  entrance  examinations,  or  compre- 
hensive examinations,  or  the  special  English  and  intelli- 
gence examinations,  is  to  determine  the  student's  general 
intelligence,  and  not,  at  least  primarily,  to  learn  how  many 
facts  he  has  fresh  in  his  memory. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  college  freshman  who  has, 
just  before  entering  college,  been  able  to  pass  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  mathematics,  for  example,  will  be  able  to 
make  his  very  first  work  in  college  mathematics,  if  he  takes 
that  subject  in  college,  create  a  better  impression  upon  his 
instructors,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  not  continue 
his  lead  more  than  a  few  weeks  as  compared  with  the  boy 
with  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence,  even  tho  the  latter  may 
not  have  his  mathematical  facts  so  fresh  in  mind  when  he 
starts  his  college  freshman  work.  The  plan  outlined  above 
has  in  view  the  selection  of  students  who  will  stand  the 
strain  ^vith  good  records  thruout  the  college  course,  and  not 
merely  the  selection  of  those  who  will  make  the  best  start 
during  the  first  few  weeks. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  types  of  examinations  used  in 
the  above  plan  can  be  determined  by  actual  use.  If  a  few 
first-class  colleges  or  universities  would  be  willing  to  offer 
the  opportunity  of  admission  to  their  applicants  in  a  way 
such  that  one  group  would  enter  after  demonstrating  their 
fitness  by  means  of  the  subject  matter  examinations,  and 
another  group  by  means  of  special  intelligence  examina- 
tions, then  the  accumulation  of  data  after  a  few  years  would 
almost  certainly  throw  more  light  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  types  of  examinations  for  this  purpose  than  can 
possibly  be  obtained  when  both  methods  of  selecting  are 
not  in  operation  by  the  same  institution. 

To  conclude,  let  me  express  the  opinion  that  the  value 

of  intelligence  examinations  is  yet  an  open  question,  but 

that  it  seems  entirely  reasonable  that  they  should  be  given 

a  careful  try-out  by  some  such  combination  plan  as  that 

outlined  above. 

Office  OP  Admissions,  GeorGE  GailEY  CHAMBERS 

I  NivERsrTY  OP  Pennsylvania 


VI 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  CHARACTER  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  TEST? 

Time  was  when  teachers  and  pupils  were  little  annoyed 
by  periodical  tests.  The  little  craft  in  which  they  were 
sailing  moved  gently  over  a  pacific  sea,  the  sails  filled  with 
whatever  winds  the  gods  were  pleased  to  send.  No  final 
examinations  came  with  equinoctial  fury  to  disturb  their 
course;  they  moved  forward  in  the  golden  weather,  hoping 
to  anchor  at  last  in  the  blest  isles  of  somewhere — and  oc- 
casionally they  did.  That  was  before  the  graded  school 
system  had  come  upon  us  with  its  new  ideals.  The  master 
could  hear  the  children  read,  and  thru  the  clouds  of  chalk- 
dust  could  watch  them  demonstrate  the  Rule  of  Three; 
and  when  he  felt  that  they  had  threshed  over  Ray's  Third 
Part  often  enough,  could  put  them  into  Ray's  Higher. 
When  a  boy  had  discarded  his  copper-toed  shoes  or  his 
boots  with  red  leather  tops,  it  was  about  time  for  him  to 
go  into  the  geography  class;  and  when  he  reached  that 
stage  in  life  when  he  ceased  to  exercise  a  petty  tyranny 
over  the  girls,  and  began  to  show  a  yearning  for  knight- 
hood by  the  way  he  combed  his  hair  and  by  certain  awk- 
ward courtesies  toward  the  sex,  it  went  without  saying 
that  he  was  ready  for  Harvey's  Grammar  or  Greene's 
Analysis. 

I  distinctly  remember  an  autumn  day  sometime  this 
side  of  the  Civil  War  at  a  little  country  school  when,  in- 
stead of  playing  town-ball  with  the  other  boys  at  recess,  I 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  playground  where  the  teacher 
reclined  on  the  grass,  and  approached  him  apprehensively 
to  beg  admission  to  the  grammar  class.  I  had  heard  the 
older  pupils  dissecting  sentences:  "Horses  run — Birds 
fly — Fishes  swim — "subject  and  predicate;  I  could  do  that! 
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I  was  eager  to  show  my  hand.  But  the  teacher  told  me 
as  kindly  as  he  could  that  I  was  not  old  enough.  Age  was 
the  simple  test,  and  the  candidate  flunked! 

Other  tests,  however,  have  come  to  supersede  the  test 
c)l  age.  Steadily  the  graded  system  has  insinuated  itself 
into  our  school  economy  until  it  has  its  grip  on  every  child. 
The  wheels  mesh  into  each  other  with  relentless  precision; 
the  children  go  into  a  big  hopper  and  come  out  at  a  chute — 
sometimes  shooting  up  and  sometimes  down!  In  order 
to  decide  what  direction  a  child  shall  take,  the  periodical 
test  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  mechanism;  so  im- 
portant, indeed,  that  at  present  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sine 
qua  non.  Granted,  then,  that  the  machine  will  not  run 
without  it,  the  question  remains  for  our  discussion,  What 
shall  be  the  character  of  the  test? 

Peculiarly  difficult  is  this  question  when  it  comes  to 
testing  for  efficiency  in  teaching  English  Literature.  In 
the  matter  of  arithmetic,  give  a  room  full  of  pupils  ten 
problems  fairly  representative  of  the  field  to  be  covered, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  decide  which  of 
the  aspirants  are  worthy  of  promotion.  But  when  it  comes 
to  English,  it  is  somewhat  as  if  a  priest  should  endeavor 
to  arrange  the  people  of  his  parish  into  a  procession  whose 
order  of  precedence  is  to  be  determined  by  degrees  of  spirit- 
uality. A  mathematical  test  comes  at  the  pupil  with  the 
query,  What  do  you  know?  English  appeals  to  the  whole 
man;  and  the  test  should  ask.  What  do  you  know?  How 
keenly  do  you  feel?  How  strong  is  your  volition?  Yet 
the  customary  test  in  literature  consists  almost  entirely 
of  an  investigation  into  the  status  of  the  pupil's  cognitive 
powers;  and  (mirabile  dictu!)  contents  itself  with  hammer- 
ing away  relentlessly  on  the  one  cognitive  spot  of  memory. 
This  goes  far  toward  making  the  whole  affair  anything  but 
a  pleasurable  experience  to  all  concerned.  Most  of  us, 
doubtless,  in  taking  a  medical  examination  for  life  insur- 
ance, would  resent  having  the  doctor  spend  the  entire  time 
in  a  monotonous  thumping  over  our  right  lung.  We  ex- 
pect him  to  feel  the  pulse,  take  the  blood  pressure,  measure 
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the  chest  expansion,  ascertain  our  height  and  weight,  and 
investigate  a  number  of  things  that  give  variety  to  the 
ordeal  and  render  it  a  tolerable  experience.  Fifteen  pounds' 
pressure  on  just  one  particular  square  inch  of  the  body 
would  be  insufferable;  but  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square 
inch  amounts  to  no  pressure  at  all.  Now  the  function  of 
English  is  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  on  the  three-fold 
man — ^intellect,  emotion,  and  volition;  and  a  satisfactory 
test  must  investigate  the  progress  of  the  pupil  along  these 
three  lines. 

The  system  of  testing  in  vogue  at  present  seldom  in- 
trudes upon  the  child's  glorious  powers  of  finding  out  things 
for  himself.  True,  now  and  then  a  question  is  employed 
that  would  appear  at  first  blush  to  be  a  thought-provoking 
question;  but  a  little  investigation  is  likely  to  show  that  it 
involves  the  memory  only.  Take  an  illustration.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  first  five  questions  from  a  list  of  ten  used  by 
a  prominent  high  school  in  the  east.  They  are  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  list,  and  I  believe  are  very  similar  in  char- 
acter to  questions  commonly  used  in  high  schools  thruout 

the  country:  % 

i 

1.  Sketch  the  history  of  English  drama  before  Shakespeare. 

2.  Give  the  main  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life. 

3.  Discuss  the  opening  scene  of  Julius  Caesar. 

4.  How  does  Cassius  undertake  to  win  Brutus  over? 

5.  Contrast  his  bearing  toward  Brutus  with  that  toward  Casca. 

The  first  two  are  manifestly  nothing  but  tests  of  memory. 
The  three  others  might  test  the  power  of  thought  were  it 
not  that  in  the  previous  lessons  they  have  been  exhaustively 
discussed  in  class,  and  the  grade  of  the  pupil  will  depend 
upon  how  well  he  remembers  the  discussion.  Further- 
more, the  pupil  who  is  ambitious  to  maintain  a  good  stand- 
ing, will  strive  to  remember  not  the  class  discussion  in. 
general  so  much  as  the  teacher's  contribution  in  particular. 
Observe,  then,  how  persistently  this  system  which  is  ever 
looking  forward  to  a  memory  test,  encourages  the  pupil 
to  lean  upon  the  teacher  rather  than  to  rely  upon  his  own^ 
powers. 
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Not  only  in  high  school  examinations  do  we  find  this  sub- 
serviency to  memory  work,  but  everywhere  the  examiner 
adjusts  the  thumb-screws  of  inquisition  to  ascertain  just 
how  much  his  trembling  victim  can  deliver  of  information 
remembered  from  the  world  of  classroom  gossip.  Listen 
to  the  following  list  of  questions  on  Literature  submitted 
by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  high  school  certificates.  This  is 
one  chosen  entirely  at  random;  they  are  all  pretty  much 
of  a  feather. 

1.  Sketch,  in  brief,  the  story  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

i\  Outline  the  plot  of  Macbeth  and  quote  five  lines. 

■>.  Name  the  best  known  work  by  each  of  the  following:  Dickens, 
ihackeray,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Kingsley,  Howells,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau, 
\'ictor  Hugo,  Lew  Wallace. 

4.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following:  Kenilworth,  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,  Snow  Bound,  We  Are  Seven,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Westward  Ho, 
To  a  Skylark,  Recessional,  Tam  O'Shanter,  II  Penseroso.  * 

5.  What  was  the  Brook  Farm  experiment? 

6.  Name  the  great  essayists  of  England  and  America. 

7.  What  histories  take  rank  as  literature?     Why? 

8.  Name  five  American  poets,  giving  a  quotation  from  each. 

9.  If  you  had  a  hundred  dollars  to  spend  in  good  literature  for  your 
school,  what  would  you  buy?     Be  specific. 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  Robert  Burns  and  name  five  of  his  poems. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  a  person  who  could  answer  these 
questions  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  might, 
nevertheless,  be  absolutely  unfit  to  teach  English.  He 
might  be  wholly  lacking  in  that  fine  appreciation  of  Uterary 
art  which  is  so  essential  to  the  English  classroom.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  physical  director  who,  anxious  to  find 
out  which  boy  in  the  school  offers  the  greatest  promise  of 
winning  in  a  running  event  at  an  interscholastic  meet, 
should  attempt  to  make  a  decision  by  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing test? 

1.  In  the  act  of  running,  which  arm  swings  forward  as  the  left  foot  ad- 
vances? 

2.  In  which  lap  of  the  mile  did  you  experience  the  most  difficulty  in 
breathing? 

3.  Who  won  the  championship  last  year? 

4.  Among  the  Ancients,  who  surpassed  in  running  events,  the  Greeks  or 
the  Romans? 

o.  Has  any  evidence  of  "team-work"  been  found  in  records  of  events 
pulled  off  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome? 

(5  per  cent  will  be  taken  off  for  each  misspelled  word.) 
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This  system  is  about  as  justifiable  as  the  plan  employed 
by  a  certain  resourceful  teacher  over  in  another  county, 
who,  anxious  to  make  a  good  showing  before  visitors,  had 
a  mutual  understanding  with  her  pupils  that  whenever  she 
asked  a  question,  those  who  knew  the  answer  should  raise 
the  right  hand ;  those  who  did  not,  should  elevate  the  left. 
As  long  as  a  pupil  did  not  get  "right"  and  'left"  confused 
in  his  mind,  he  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  graded  high  by 
the  visitors.  The  plan  must  have  been  very  satisfactory 
to  teacher  and  pupils;  it  had,  of  course,  the  incidental  ob- 
jection that  the  visiting  examiners  might  be  led  into  some 
wrong  conclusions.  But  are  we  not  just  as  certainly 
leading  ourselves  astray  when  we  ask  questions  that  appeal 
to  the  child's  memory  only,  and  give  him  an  excellent 
grade  because  he  has  held  his  left  hand  high?  We  ask  a 
number  of  questions  on  Burns's  poems,  and  the  pupil  answers 
every  question  fully.  Shall  we  then  say  we  have  scored 
a  hundred  per  cent  of  efficiency,  when  possibly  the  pupil 
has  not  felt  the  first  poetic  thrill  or  received  the  slightest 
impulse  to  give  felicitous  expression  to  his  own  feelings? 

The  biggest  thing  we  accomplish  by  this  relentless  bom- 
barding of  the  citadel  of  memory  is  to  impair  seriously  the 
efficiency  of  the  nervous  systems  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
This  is  not  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Bok;  it  is  simply  the 
frank  confession  of  an  article  in  my  own  creed.  The 
periodic  mill  of  marking  monotonous  memory  papers  dis- 
qualifies the  teacher  from  doing  her  best  work  for  days  to 
come;  and  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  a  strain  of  anxiety, 
lest  they  forget  some  jot  or  title  that  may  be  called  for. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  quote  what  Helen  Keller  has 
said  regarding  such  examinations :    -  J 

"But  the  examinations  are  the  chief  bug-bears  of  my  college  life.  Altho 
I  have  faced  them  many  times  and  cast  them  down  and  made  them  bite  the 
dust,  yet  they  rise  again  and  menace  me  with  pale  looks,  until,  like  Bob  Acres, 
I  feel  my  courage  oozing  out  at  my  finger  ends.  The  days  before  these  ordeals 
take  place  are  spent  in  cramming  your  mind  with  mystic  formulae  and  indi- 
gestible dates — unpalatable  diets,  until  you  wish  that  books  and  science 
and  you  were  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

At  last  the  dread  hour  arrives,  and  you  are  a  favored  being,  indeed,  if 
you  feel  prepared,  and  are  able  at  the  right  time  to  call  to  your  standard 
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thoughts  that  will  aid  you  in  that  supreme  effort.  It  happens  too  often 
that  your  trumpet  call  is  unheeded.  It  is  most  perplexing  and  exasperating 
that  just  at  the  moment  when  you  need  your  memory  and  a  nice  sense  of 
discrimination,  these  faculties  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  The 
facts  you  have  Ranicred  with  such  infinite  trouble  invariably  fail  you  at  a 

C'.ivt  a  In  Id  account  of  Huss  and  his  work.  Huss.^  Who  was  he  and 
vliat  did  he  do?  The  name  looks  strangely  familiar.  You  ransack  your 
budget  of  historic  facts  much  as  you  would  hunt  for  a  bit  of  silk  in  a  rag- 
bag. You  are  sure  it  is  somewhere  in  your  mind  near  the  top — you  saw  it 
there  the  other  day  when  you  were  looking  up  the  beginnings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  where  is  it  now?  You  fish  out  all  manner  of  odds  and  ends  of 
knowledge — revolutions,  schisms,  massacres,  systems  of  government;  but 
Huss — where  is  he?  You  are  amazed  at  all  the  things  you  know  which  are 
not  on  the  examination  paper.  In  desperation  you  seize  the  budget  and  dump 
everything  out,  and  there  in  the  corner  is  your  man,  serenely  brooding  on 
his  own  private  thought,  unconscious  of  the  catastrophe  which  he  has  wrought 
upon  you. 

Just  then  the  proctor  informs  you  that  the  time  is  up.  With  a  feeling  of 
intense  disgust  you  kick  the  mass  of  rubbish  into  a  corner  and  go  home, 
your  head  full  of  revolutionary  schemes  to  abolish  the  divine  right  of  pro- 
fessors to  ask  questions  without  the  consent  of  the  questioned." 

So  much  for  Helen.  Now  for  her  teacher.  Mrs.  Macey 
says:  "I  am  convinced  that  the  time  spent  by  the  teacher 
in  digging  out  of  the  child  what  she  has  put  into  him,  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  herself  that  it  has  taken  root,  is  so 
much  time  thrown  away."  And  I  believe  Mrs.  Macey  is 
right.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  anxious  about  what  we  have 
put  into  the  intellect,  as  about  what  vitality  of  feeling  and 
willing  has  been  germinated  as  a  result  of  the  putting  in. 
There  is  something  vastly  more  significant  than  the  child's 
ability  to  stand  and  deliver  a  definition  from  the  dictionary, 
and  that  is  to  feel  a  thing  so  deeply  as  to  be  possessed  with 
the  impulse  to  tell.  I  would  rather  have  my  boy  become  a 
Keats  with  intensity  of  feeling  or  an  Edison  with  creative 
will,  than  to  be  a  whole  British  Museum  filled  with  the 
memories  of  a  dead  world.  Train  the  pupil's  three-fold 
nature,  and  set  before  him  an  examination  that  shall  not 
merely  make  demands  upon  his  memory,  but  that  shall 
stir  his  emotions  and  make  him  want  to  tell  something, 
and  examinations  will  be  divested  of  their  traditional 
terrors — may  even  become  pleasurable  experiences. 

There  are,  then,  three  things  which  a  test  of  efficiency 
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should  investigate:  (i)  what  the  pupil  knows;  (2)  what 
feeHngs  are  experienced  from  this  knowledge;  and  (3)  how 
strongly  he  is  moved  to  act.  Let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  a  brief  consideration  of  these  three  things. 

Since  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  test  for  what  the  pupil 
knows,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  giv- 
ing memory  a  prominent  place  in  the  program.  It  is  funda- 
mental. There  can  be  no  worthy  feeling  or  consequent 
willing  unless  there  be  antecedent  provocative  knowledge. 
What  we  do  object  to  strenuously  is  the  practise  of  inviting 
the  human  soul  to  the  drama  of  life,  and  then  not  being 
content  with  giving  memory  a  front  seat,  give  it  every 
seat  in  the  house  and  tell  emotion  and  will  to  stand  if 
they  can  find  room.  Of  course,  we  must  never  forget 
that  the  training  of  the  memory  is  a  large  and  important 
field.  The  vocabulary  must  be  developed  in  a  vital  way; 
the  intellect  must  be  enriched  by  familiarity  with  many 
interesting  and  wholesome  stories  from  fiction  and  history; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  child  must  come  to  have  fellowship 
with  the  rarest  souls  that  have  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Without  doubt  this  is  the  supreme  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  grades ;  but  when  the  youth  enters 
the  high  school,  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of  the 
emotions  should  have  no  mean  place  in  the  program.  Noth- 
ing but  a  weak,  flabby  will  is  to  be  expected  where  the  emo- 
tions are  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  We  must  be  sure  that  the 
pupil  feels  deeply  concerning  the  information  he  acquires, 
l/ove,  anger,  resentment,  admiration,  veneration,  scorn, 
pleasure,  delight,  sorrow,  sympathy — it's  a  long  array  that 
brings  a  delightful  variety  to  the  English  teacher's  work. 
Even  such  an  intellectual  thing  as  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation should  be  presented  as  an  artistic  masterpiece 
built  in  the  form  of  a  splendid  temple  of  Peace,  to  waken 
a  genuine  admiration  in  the  soul  of  the  reader. 

But  what  sort  of  test  can  be  employed  that  shall  enable 
us  to  decide  definitely  concerning  the  status  and  growth 
of  the  feelings?  In  reading  Macbeth  where  the  Thane  re- 
turns from  the  slaughter  of  Duncan,  a  murderer  of  the  black- 
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csl  iNpc,  unworthy  to  be  the  companion  of  any  lady,  and 
Lady  Macbeth  endeavors  to  reassure  his  troubled  spirit 
by  rushing  to  him  and  calling  him  "My  husband!"  how 
shall  we  discover  whether  the  pupil's  emotions  are  properly 
stirred  by  the  word  "husband?"  There  is  no  other  place 
in  all  literature  where  the  word  has  just  the  same  meaning 
as  it  has  there.  We  must  discover  in  some  way  whether 
the  youth  is  getting  that  marvelous  instrument  of  his  emo- 
tions in  tune  so  that  it  will  reproduce  the  music  of  the 
master,  else  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  he  will  ever 
of  his  own  volition  "take  up  the  harp  of  life  and  smite  on 
all  the  chords  with  might." 

A  study  of  figures  of  speech  affords  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  the  feelings.  The  pupil  is  found  wres- 
thng  with  a  subject  concerning  which  he  knows  but  little, 
and  the  figure  of  speech,  by  comparing  the  unknown  thing 
with  something  already  familiar  to  his  experience,  enables 
him  to  have  adequate  feeling  toward  the  unknown.  It  is 
as  if  in  strolling  along  the  street  of  a  strange  city ,  he  should 
suddenly  be  delighted  to  come  face  to  face  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. The  figure  of  speech  should  give  one  a  feeling 
not  dissimilar  to  that*  which  a  Scotch  Highlander  might  be 
expected  to  have  if  in  traveling  thru  an  African  jungle  he 
should  chance  to  come  upon  a  man  wearing  the  plaid  of 
his  own  clan.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  test  the  pupil's 
abiUty  to  feel  with  the  author. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  make  such  a  test  than  to  sub- 
mit to  the  class  a  piece  of  literature  which  they  have  not 
seen  or  studied,  but  which  is  similar  in  nature  to  what  they 
have  been  working  upon,  and  discover  how  far  they  are 
able  to  get  the  author's  thought  and  feeling.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  had  a  class  that  had  been  reading  Evangeline. 
We  had  endeavored  to  find  some  of  the  beauties  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  to  assist  the  poet  by  giving  the  imagina- 
tion some  freedom  of  rein.  On  the  day  for  testing,  I  had 
written  upon  the  board  the  following  lines  from  the  similar 
poem  of  Miles  StandisWs  Courtship,  describing  Alden's 
journey  thru  the  wood  on  his  way  to  speak  to  Priscilla  in 
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behalf  of  his  captain.  Without  any  discussion  whatever, 
I  asked  the  pupils  to  see  what  they  could  get  from  the  lines 
in  the  way  of  enjoyment,  and  tell  it  on  paper  in  as  good 
English  as  they  could  command.     Here  are  the  lines: 

"So  thru  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand; 
Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford;  where  it  brawled  over  pebble  and  shallow, 
Gathering,  still  as  he  went,  the  Mayflowers  blooming  around  him. 
Fragrant,  filling  the  air  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sweetness. 
Children  lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber. 

'Puritan  flowers,'  he  said,  'and  the  type  of  Puritan  maidens. 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very  type  of  Priscilla: 
So  I  will  take  them  to  her;  to  Priscilla,  the  Mayflower  of  Plymouth. 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  as  a  parting  gift  will  I  take  them; 
Breathing  their  silent  farewells,  as  they  fade  and  wither  and  perish, 
Soon  to  be  thrown  away  as  is  the  heart  of  the  giver.' 
So  thru  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand; 
Came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean, 
Sailless,  sombre  and  cold  with  the  comfortless  breath  of  the  ocean." 

Listen  now  to  a  few  lines  chosen  from  one  of  the  papers 
handed  in  that  day.  You  will  not  inspect  the  structure 
of  sentences  too  critically  when  you  understand  that  only 
five  years  before,  the  boy  who  was  being  tested  had  never 
been  outside  of  Russia. 

*  *  *  "  'and  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean.'  By  this  phrase  is  brought  a 
beautiful  view  to  the  reader.  Behind  are  the  woodlands  teeming  with  vege- 
tation, and  in  front  the  sea,  the  noises  of  which  are  vibrated  to  the  woods  and 
re-echoed  back  and  forth  from  tree  to  tree. 

*  *  *  'and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber.'  The  above  phrase 
brings  to  us  a  picture  of  security;  the  flowers  are  sleeping  as  children,  with 
the  giant  trees  as  guards  and  the  music  of  the  wind  blowing  thru  the  trees 
as  lullaby  songs." 

When  I  read  this  boy's  production,  I  confess  to  being 
disappointed  at  his  not  suspecting  that  Longfellow  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mayflowers  hidden  under  the  leaves  had  in 
mind  the  old  story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood;  but  it  was  not 
an  unmixed  disappointment  which  I  felt.  Was  it  not  clear 
to  me  that  the  lad  had  really  heard  the  music  of  Long- 
fellow, that  he  had  of  his  own  volition  added  some  imaginary 
details,  and  that  he  had  given  voice  to  his  own  feelings  in  a  \ 
fairly  satisfactory  way? 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  sum  up  my  ideas  regarding; 
the  character  of  a  test  in  English.     First,  the  test  may; 
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properly  be,  and  ought  to  be,  with  limitations,  a  test  of 
the  memory;  but  certainly  it  ought  to  be  something  more 
than  that.  To  employ  merely  a  memoriter  system  is  like 
teaching  vocal  music  to  a  youngster  by  training  him  until 
he  can  bawl  out  his  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  with  explosive  energy, 
or  even  show  a  certain  cleverness  in  stumbling  along  after 
a  tune  by  watching  the  score,  all  the  while  making  nothing 
but  noise.  Secondly,  it  should  find  out  something  about 
the  pupil's  powers  of  generalization.  When  certain  princi- 
ples have  been  taught  him  in  connection  with  a  classic, 
how  much  ability  does  he  have  to  apply  those  principles 
to  some  other  classic?  In  studying  Julius  Caesar,  if  he  has 
incidentally  been  taught,  for  example,  that  the  first  scene 
has  a  definite  purpose,  why  not  test  him  with  the  opening 
scene  of  Coriolanus?  Give  him  the  larger  part  of  a  recita- 
tion bell  to  study  the  scene,  and  then  ask  him  to  write 
what  he  thinks  about  it.  Will  he  saunter  with  pleasure 
into  the  pathway  of  Shakespeare's  purpose,  or  will  he 
stupidly  wait  for  the  teacher  to  get  behind  and  push  him 
into  it?  Thirdly,  the  test  should  offer  the  pupil  an  original 
problem  which  shall  determine  approximately  the  wealth 
of  his  spiritual  storehouse;  for  however  splendid  a  thing 
it  may  be  to  train  the  youth  to  write  a  business  letter  in 
acceptable  form,  is  it  not  true  after  all  that  the  supreme 
obligation  resting  upon  the  twentieth  century  teacher  of 
literature  is  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  spirit  of  commercial- 
ism, an  influence  that  is  everywhere  deadening  the  finer 
sensibilities  by  stimulating  the  desire  for  self-advancement? 

W.  C.  Sayrs 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE  AS  A  BAROMETER  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  TENDENCIES^ 

The  future  historian  of  American  higher  education  will  be 
imprest  by  the  development  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  administrative  technique.  In  a  short  generation 
American  universities  and  larger  colleges  have  grown  from 
one  man  concerns,  which  Presidents  handled  without  as- 
sistance and  often  without  advice,  to  large  and  complicated 
enterprises.  In  the  same  period,  one  administrative 
function  after  another  has  been  delegated  to  special  officers — 
deans,  secretaries,  comptrollers,  directors,  bursars,  and 
registrars.  An  administrative  hierarchy  has  grown  up 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  university  organization 
of  any  other  country.  Practically  all  of  these  offices  are 
new,  but  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  task  of  the  registrar's  office.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  have  been  three  well-defined  steps  in  its  upward 
progress.  Into  the  third  phase  a  few  registrars'  offices 
are  just  now  entering. 

In  the  beginning,  the  registrar's  office  was  concerned 
with  the  simplest  kind  of  recording.  The  office  was  gen- 
erally treated — and  in  many  institutions  it  is  still  treated — 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  president's  office,  or  of  a  dean's.  Some- 
times the  duties  of  the  registrar  were  performed  by  an  in- 
experienced clerk.  Sometimes  they  constituted  a  kind 
of  supererogatory  task  for  some  professor  whose  schedule 
was  not  heavy  and  whose  salary  might  by  this  device  be 
increased. 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  office  shows  it  as 
a  large  clerical  undertaking,  demanding  the  full  time  of  a 
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D.  C,  April  13th,  1920. 
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trained  man  and  several  assistants.     My  examination  of 
I  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  leads  me  to  think 
that  tliis  is  pretty  generally  the  present  status  of  it.     The 
'■    !<trar  of  the  second  stage  is  regarded  by  his  academic 
agues  as  an  animated  reference  work,  rather  than  as 
a  fellow  legislator  of  equal  prerogatives  and  with  an  equally 
\aliiable  experience.     It  is  assumed  that  because  his  con- 
tacts with  students  are  either  business  contacts  or  disci- 
plinary contacts,  his  knowledge  of  students  is  superficial 
and  without  significance  in  the  determination  of  those  sub- 
tle relationships  between  students  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  occupy  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  time  of  faculties. 
His  \4ews  on  educational  policies  are  not  sought,  because 
his  office  is  not  considered  to  be  an  educational  office.     It 
is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  mechanism  for  promoting  aca- 
iemic  efficiency.     In  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  this 
iew,  the  registrar  is  to  a  college  what  a  bookkeeper  is  to  a 
ausiness,  a  necessary  adjunct,  but  not  generally  taken  into 
I  he  counsels  of  the  firm. 

The  reasons  for  this  rating  of  the  registrar  and  his  contri- 
'Utions  are  not  far  to  seek.     They  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  office  has  been  evolving.     It  has  not  yet  found  its 
place.     No  two  registrars'  offices  are  alike.     No  two  even 
perform  identical  functions   (at  least,  in  my  experience). 
Moreover,  registrars  are  practically  all  self -trained.     Who 
can  teach  a  registrar  how  to  be  a  registrar?     There  is  no 
school,  no  textbook,  no  common  body   of  knowledge,  no 
guide  except  the  practise  of  his  predecessor  and  the  clam- 
orous and  constantly  increasing  demands  of  his  institu- 
tion.    Now  this  lack  of  professional  status,  this  absence 
of  orthodoxy,  is  the  opportunity  of  the  superior  man  or 
voman.     I  am  facing  at  this  moment  several  men  and 
omen  who  have  made  the  post  of  registrar  one  of  the  com- 
aiiding  posts  in  their  respective  institutions.     That  is 
he  way  a  profession  is  made.     It  is  first  incarnated  in  a 
cw  self-taught  individuals.     Then  gradually  their  experience 
>  reduced  to  record.     A  definite  body  of  knowledge  is 
'uilt  up,  which  any  industrious  and  fairly  intelligent  stu- 
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dent  can  master.  A  teachable  technique  is  evolved.  Then 
the  thing  is  ready  for  mass  propagation.  The  profession 
of  being  a  registrar  has  not  generally  reached  this  final 
stage  as  yet.  Consequently  the  office  has  not  got  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves. 

One  feature  of  the  registrar's  office  of  today  as  I  have 
observed  it,  surely  retards  its  development  as  a  genuine 
professional  division  of  the  university.  There  is  a  plethora 
of  recording.  Every  normal  and  abnormal  movement  of 
the  student  is  made  a  matter  of  record.  There  are  dupli- 
cates and  triplicates  and  double  entries,  pink  slips  and  blue 
cards  and  yellow  envelopes.  In  few  cases  is  the  registrar 
to  blame.  Most  registrars  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
have  invented  ingenious  labor-saving  devices  which  pre- 
vent them  from  being  interred  beneath  the  rising  drifts 
of  forms  imposed  upon  their  offices  by  the  demands  of  facul- 
ties or  the  academic  regulations  of  the  institution.  Where 
forms  have  multiplied,  the  registrar's  office  runs  the  danger 
of  being  little  else  than  a  clerical  undertaking.  Indeed,  the 
multiplication  of  forms  constitutes  a  double  menace.  It 
not  only  threatens  the  registrar's  office,  but  it  threatens 
the  vitality  of  university  education.  If  I  were  asked  to 
identify  the  most  serious  defect  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion, I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  the  system  of 
paper  credits.  As  this  system  has  developed  in  the  last 
quarter  century,  it  deals  almost  wholly  with  time  spent 
and  amounts  covered,  that  is,  with  the  externals  of  educa- 
tional progress.  It  registers  only  incidentally  and  indirectly 
the  development  of  human  capacity  and  the  growth  of 
character,  which  are  the  purposes  of  education.  This 
tendency  to  measure  education  in  purely  quantitative 
terms  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  expansion  of  the  regis- 
trar's office  to  its  present  respectable  proportions. 

This  brings  me  back  again  to  my  thesis.  The  present 
state  in  the  development  of  the  registrar's  office  is  its  crit- 
ical period.  All  those  who  have  studied  university  ^admin- 
istration seriously  wish  to  see  two  events  happen. •%  They 
wish  to  see  the  registrar's  office  everywhere  take  its  proper 
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place  as  a  vitalizing  and  constructive  force  in  university 
economy.  And  they  desire  the  general  recognition  of  the 
rc\c:istrar  as  a  professional  specialist.  The  second  will 
follow  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first.  How  are  you 
going  to  bring  these  things  to  pass?  First,  I  believe,  by 
simplifying  the  routine  of  the  office.  After  all,  there  are 
not  so  very  many  personal  and  disciplinary  facts  that  an 
institution  needs  to  know  about  an  individual  student. 
There  is  a  standing  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
on  the  Disposal  of  Useless  Papers.  Such  a  committee  would 
not  be  an  anomaly  in  any  university  I  have  ever  investi- 
gated. (It  could  be  appropriately  headed  by  the  registrar — 
who  would  doubtless  cheerfully  lend  his  services.)  The 
routine  recording  carried  on  in  nearly  every  registrar's 
office  could  be  reduced  one-third  with  positive  benefit  to 
the  institution. 

But  I  am  not  advocating  a  decrease  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  registrar's  functions.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  office 
should  be  freed  of  unnecessary,  dead  weight  routine  in  order 
to  devote  its  resources  to  the  constructive  record  of  the 
institution's  educational  operations.  A  college  or  uni- 
versity is  an  immense  biological  experiment  station.  It 
impounds  for  fixt  periods  picked  specimens  of  the  com- 
munity's most  sensitive  and  variable  fauna.  It  subjects 
them  to  certain  definite  and  controlled  stimuli  in  an  artificial 
environment.  The  environment  is  substantially  the  same 
for  all.  Different  stimuli  are  applied  to  different  groups. 
If  the  experiment  station  is  going  to  work  purposefully 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  species,  it  must  note  the 
effect  of  every  type  of  stimulus  on  every  group  treated. 

The  record  of  the  results  of  collegiate  education  has  been 
until  recently  surprisingly  meager  and  of  surprizingly  little 
influence  in  the  determination  of  educational  policies.  On 
what  facts,  for  example,  has  the  decision  of  institutions  to 
a])andon  the  Latin  requirement  been  based?  Why  do  some 
colleges  require  mathematics  for  graduation  and  others 
not?  What  subjects  have  proved  by  the  experience  of 
several  generations  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  study 
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of  law?  What  are  the  differences  in  academic  standing 
and  in  ultimate  success  in  life  between  those  who  specialize 
early  and  those  who  scatter  as  much  as  the  regulations 
permit?  Are  there  variations  between  the  academic  stand- 
ings of  those  who  have  taken  one  group  of  subjects  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  those  who  have  taken  another,  between 
those  who  ranked  high  in  secondary  schools  and  those  who 
do  not?  How  do  the  results  of  Section  A  of  English  I  con- 
ducted by  Professor  X  compare  over  a  term  of  years  with 
those  of  Section  B,  conducted  by  Instructor  Y?  Similar 
questions  might  be  asked  by  the  score.  They  all  belong 
to  the  record  that  every  college  should  keep,  if  it  is  to 
perform  its  great  experiment  intelligently  and  with  increas- 
ing precision.  The  supreme  function  of  the  registrar's  office 
is,  I  believe,  to  prepare  this  record  continuously  and 
continuously  to  interpret  it.  I 

But  it  is  not  only  such  questions  as  those  I  have  just 
mentioned  that  the  registrar's  office  should  be  able  to  answer. 
The  institution  itself  is  related  to  a  larger  organism,  the  com- 
munity, often  the  state.  There  should  be  no  maladjust- 
ment between  its  offerings  and  the  educational  needs  of 
the  community.  Definite  means  of  keeping  posted  as  to 
these  needs  and  of  estimating  the  closeness  of  the  articula- 
tion between  the  institution  and  its  community  lie  ready 
to  the  registrar's  hand.  In  fact,  no  other  officer  except  the 
president  is  so  well  able  to  perform  this  service. 

There  is  also  a  third  factor  which  has  a  profound  bear- 
ing on  educational  practise,  namely,  the  financial  resources 
of  the  institution.  It  is  amazing  how  few  institutions 
know  the  cost  of  any  specific  part  of  the  educational  process. 
The  principal  reason  is  the  complete  lack  of  contact  between 
the  business  office  and  the  registrar's  office.  The  educa- 
tional policy  can  never  be  wholly  separated  from  the  finan- 
cial resources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  educational  sta- 
tistics which  are  only  available  in  the  office  of  the  registrar, 
must  be  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  policy,  if  this  policy  is  to  be 
intelligent.  Shall  the  institution  continue  to  offer  a  course 
in  mining  engineering,  for  example,  from  which  the  aver- 
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;e  number  of  graduates  is  four  a  year?     Is  the  return 

orth  the  outlay?     Before  making    decision    the    admin- 

t  ration  ought  to  find  out  the  cost  per  unit  of  instruction 

and  compare  this  with  the  unit  costs  in  those  other  sub- 

lects  for  which  the  money  might  be  spent.     This  is  but  one 

ample  of  a  host  of  problems  which  can  only  be  solved 

ith  a  full  knowledge  of  both  the  educational  and  the  finan- 

i\  facts  involved.     It  should  be  the  future  function  of 

le  registrar,  as  the  chief  custodian  of  important  educa- 

onal  data  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to  make  the  educa- 

1  interpretations  of  these  combined  educational  and 

rial  phenomena. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  a  number  of  registrar's  offices 

e  already  doing  all  of  these  things  that  I  have  mentioned. 

hey  are  the  pioneers  who  have  pointed  the  way  to  a  scien- 

fic  conception  of  collegiate  education.     And  incidentally 

ley  have  wrought  out  a  new  and  highly  technical  pro- 

icssion.     The  registrar  under  the  force  of  their  example 

is  becoming  something  more  than   a  recorder.     He   is   a 

eator  of  vital  statistics,  an  educational  diagnostician.     If 

v"  fulfils  this  function,  no  other  officer  of    the  university 

more  important  than  he.     No  other  officer's  opinion  is 

1  titled  to  greater  weight  in  the  formulation  of  university 

olicies.     His  office  is  truly  a  barometer  of  educational 

tendencies.  SamuEi.     P.  Capen 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ONTINUATION    SCHOOL    LAW    AND    THE    EM- 
PLOYERS 
The  new  Continuation  School  Law  for  the  State  of  New 
Vork  is   of   great  interest    to   all   employers,    as   well   as 
cing  of  vital  concern  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  its 
lucational  system.     It  may  be  paradoxically  stated  that 
iie  chief  problem  of  the  school  of  today  is  the  boy  or  the 
irl  who  is  not  in  school,  rather  than  those  children  who 
re  under  our  immediate   control   and   supervision.      The 

'  Revised  from  an  address  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
•  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Training,  September  30,  1920. 
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employer  who  did  not  follow  up  the  output  of  his  establish- 
ment would  be  lacking  either  in  courage  or  sagacity;  yet 
that  has  been  the  attitude  of  our  school  system.  Great 
armies  of  children  pass  thru  our  schools  and  disappear  into 
industrial  or  commercial  life  without  any  serious  effort  being 
made  by  the  school  authorities  to  determine  their  fitness  for 
entrance  into  such  labor,  or  the  ultimate  success  attained 
because  of  the  training  received  in  the  schools. 

Much  may  be  said  on  the  general  problem  of  continuation 
schools ;  the  legislation,  financial  provision,  scheme  of  organ- 
ization, courses  of  study,  training  of  teachers,  and  so  forth, 
but  employers  to  whom  this  discussion  is  especially  ad- 
dressed will  wish  to  know  how  the  administration  of  th( 
continuation  schools  will  affect  the  conduct  of  their  busi 
ness  during  the  coming  year.  The  following  are  the  main 
provisions  of  the  new  statute  in  New  York : 

Section  60 1,  Paragraph  a: 

"Part-time  or  continuation  schools  shall  be  estabhshed 
in  cities  and  school  districts  having  a  population  of  five 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  The  board  of  education  of 
each  city  and  of  each  such  school  district  in  which  there 
are  twenty  or  more  minors  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
and  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  are  not  in  regular 
attendance  upon  instruction,  shall  establish  and  maintain 
part-time  or  continuation  schools  or  classes,  in  which  such 
minor  shall  receive  instruction;  such  schools  or  classes  may 
be  established  in  public  school  buildings,  in  other  buildings 
especially  adapted  for  their  operation,  in  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishments,  and  in  factories.  Such  schools 
or  classes,  wherever  they  are  established  or  maintained, 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  board 
of  education  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city  or  district  which  maintains  them.  Courses 
of  study  in  private  or  parochial  part-time  or  continuation 
schools  or  classes  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statutes 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder  may  be  approved ; 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  w^hen  thus  ap- 
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proved,  attendance  thereon  shall  be  accepted  for  that  re- 
(iiired  under  this  article 
Section  6oi,  Paragraph  h: 

"Sudi  part-time  or  continuation  schools  or  classes  shall 
be  maintained  each  year  during  the  full  period  of  time  which 
he  public  schools  of  a  city  or  district  are  in  session.  The 
essions  of  such  part-time  or  continuation  schools  or  classes 
hall  be  on  the  regular  school  days  and  for  as  many  hours 
)etween  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  forenoon  and  five  o'clock 
iftemoon  as  shall  be  necessary  to  provide  the  required  in- 
truction  for  such  minors  who  reside  in  said  city  or  dis- 
rict." 

Under  this  law  the  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  regu- 
lations to  bring  into  the  continuation  schools  within  the 
'lext  five  years  the  200,000  young  people  to  whom  the  law 
applies.  You  will  note  that  during  the  school  year  1920- 
192 1,  all  minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age  who  have  not 
completed  the  elementary  school  course  will  be  required  to 
attend. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  attendance  of  minors  em- 
ployed or  living  in  the  City  of  New  York,  who  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  part-time  or  continuation  school 
law,  and  the  same  were  adopted  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  22  of  the  Education  Law  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  duly  adopted  thereunder: 

1.  All  minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  i8,  residing  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  employed  in  said  New  York  City, 
if  residing  in  a  district  where  part-time  or  continuation 
-chools  are  maintained,  who  are  not  in  attendance  upon 
the  regular  full-time  schools  and  not  otherwise  exempt, 
•^hall  be  required  to  attend  part-time  or  continuation  schools 

or  four  hours  for  each  week  which  such  school  is  in  session 
«s  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  The  attendance  shall  be  upon  such  days  and  at  such 
hours  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  may  direct  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  and  regulations. 
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3.  Any  minor  who  has  commenced  attendance  upon 
such  part-time  or  continuatipn  school  shall  continue  thereon 
until  such  minor  reaches  the  age  of  18,  unless  excused  for 
some  lawful  reason. 

4.  The  attendance  of  such  minors  is  hereby  required  as 
follows : 

a.  On  and  after  September  i,  1920,  all  such  minors  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  ij  who  have  not  completed  the 
course  of  the  elementary  school. 

h.  On  and  after  September  i,  1921,  all  such  minors  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  18  who  have  not  completed  the 
course  of  the  elementary  school. 

c.  On  and  after  September  i,  1922,  all  such  minors  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  18  who  have  not  completed  the 
course  of  the  elementary  school,  together  with  all  such 
minors  under  15  who  have  completed  the  course  of  the 
elementary  school. 

d.  On  and  after  September  i,  1923,  all  such  minors  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  18  who  have  not  been  graduated 
from  the  elementary  school,  together  with  all  such  minors 
under  16  who  have  completed  the  course  of  the  elementary 
school. 

e.  On  and  after  September  i,  1924,  all  such  minors  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  18  not  graduated  from  an  ele- 
mentary school,  together  with  all  such  minors  under  18 
who  have  completed  the  course  of  the  elementary  school. 

In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Board  to  consider  a  five  year  program.  This 
includes  an  enormous  housing  and  teacher-training  prob-  ! 
lem.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  complete  school  system 
must  be  established  that  will  provide  instruction  for  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years,  in  all  subjects 
suitable  to  the  capacity  of  students  who  have  left  school  in 
grades  from  the  7A  to  the  last  year  of  high  school.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  facilities  for  vocational 
education  must  be  provided  to  supplement  all  occupa- 
tions in  New  York  City  in  which  young  workers  find  em- 
ployment in  considerable  number.     This  involves  a  problem 
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of  i-4tu|MiuiiL  and  vocational  instruction  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  only  with  the  cooperation  of  all  interested  factors, 
parents,  labor  organizations,  the  employer  and  the  child 
himself,  that  this  tremendous  problem  can  be  satisfac- 
torily solved. 

Now,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  the  children  sent  to  us  for  a  minimum  of  four  hours 
and  maximum  of  eight  hours  a  week?  Happily  the  ex- 
perience of  the  schools  in  the  public  school  system  training 
for  occupations  and  schools  established  by  corporations 
have  made  the  answer  easy. 

There  are  three  large  groups  of  children  who  come  to 
continuation  schools,  besides  girls  who  remain  at  home. 
The  first  group  consists  of  those  who  are  in  a  blind  alley  or 
uncongenial  job,  but  who  do  not  know  what  type  of  work 
to  take  up,  nor  can  the  school  people  determine  immediately 
what  to  recommend.  The  second  group  consists  of  persons 
who  are  working  at  something  they  do  not  desire  to  follow 
up,  but  are  not  ready  to  go  into  the  work  which  they  have 
definitely  decided  upon,  because  of  immaturity  or  lack  of 
opportunity.  The  third  group  consists  of  persons  who 
are  working  at  some  uncongenial  occupation  which  they 
feel  confident  will  constitute  their  Hfe  work  and  will  need 
simply  to  be  given  training  supplementary  to  their  occupa- 
tion. This  last  group  presents  the  smallest  difficulty  and 
has  been  well  solved  in  the  extension  training  courses  which 
have  long  been  given  in  the  public  evening  schools,  the  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  the  corporation  schools.  The  first 
group,  however, — those  who  are  at  work  at  something  which 
they  know  they  do  not  want  and  who  do  not  know  what 
work  to  take  up — constitutes  not  only  the  largest  number 
but  also  the  most  serious  educational  problem.  However, 
our  experience  in  the  prevocational  schools  has  shown  the 
possibility  of  vocational  counseling  and  the  selection  of  a 
career  by  the  use  of  diversified  courses  of  study.  Our  trade 
test  rooms  also  constitute  a  valuable  method  for  deter- 
mining aptitudes.  Various  psychological  and  trade  tests 
are  Ukewise  used. 
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The  first  step,  therefore,  with  this  group,  is  to  determine 
by  tests  or  by  opportunities  with  diversified  courses,  the 
type  of  work  best  fitted  for  the  particular  student.  The 
second  step,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  specific  for  the 
particular  job,  because  the  time,  four  hours  a  week,  is  too 
short  for  a  vocational  course.  The  third  step  is  to  place 
the  child  in  an  establishment  offering  opportunities  along 
the  line  of  the  occupation  tentatively  selected.  If  the  stu- 
dent makes  a  good  supplementary  training  along  the  chosen 
occupation  as  given  and  the  child  passes  from  Group  I 
to  Group  III,  he  receives  extension  training  along  the  lines 
of  the  corporation  schools.  The  second  group,  as  far  as 
possible,  is  given  such  preparatory  training  as  can  be  given 
in  a  limited  time  and  an  early  opportunity  for  placement  is 
looked  for.  In  addition  to  the  vocational  courses  indicated 
above,  the  law  requires  courses  in  American  history,  in- 
dustrial history,  civics,  economics  and  essential  features 
of  the  laws  relating  to  industries.  Altho  not  required,  we 
invariably  include  instruction  in  English  and  arithmetic. 

Questions  of  especial  interest  are  concerned  with  how  the 
employer  is  to  be  considered,  with  what  is  the  status  of  the 
schools  connected  with  establishments.  It  should  be  said 
as  emphatically  as  possible  that,  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  the  lightest  possible  burden  will  be  placed  upon  the 
employer.  In  enforcing  the  law,  wherever  possible,  we  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  pupil  thru  the  home.  Instructions 
have  been  issued  by  the  Superintendent  that  only  as  a  last 
resort  will  the  employer  be  troubled.  Of  course,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law  requires  that  any  firm  or  corporation  that 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be 
fined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  days ;  but  as 
there  is  a  penalty  for  the  parent  who  may  be  more  responsi- 
ble than  is  the  employer  for  any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  statute,  we  shall  endeavor  to  enforce  the  law  thru 
the  parent  or  guardian.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
provision  for  the  return  of  the  employment  certificate  within 
three  days  after  the  termination  of  employment  is  not  in 
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force,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  law  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  employment  certificates  for  the  group  between 
i6  and  i8. 

The  existing  classes  conducted  in  department  stores 
and  other  shops  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion do  not  in  all  respects  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
tht  law.  However,  until  the  matter  is  finally  adjusted, 
tiusc  classes  may  continue  as  they  have  done  in  previous 
years.  Where  the  work  is  mainly  of  the  trade  extension 
type  that  is  supplementary  to  the  occupation  in  which  the 
pupil  is  engaged,  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  in  the 
course  of  instruction  only  those  subjects  already  enumer- 
ated; namely,  American  history,  industrial  history,  civics, 
and  economics.  Where,  however,  the  occupation  in  which 
the  child  is  engaged  is  of  the  nature  of  a  blind  alley  job,  the 
curriculum  of  the  corporation  school  must  make  provision 
for  a  diversified  course  of  study  along  prevocational  lines. 
Any  changes  affecting  the  corporation  schools  will  be  made 
with  due  regard  for  existing  industrial  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  Morris  E.  Siegel, 

Director  of  Continuation  Schools,  will  be  more  than  anxious 

to  advise  and  assist  employers  with  reference  to  any  difl5- 

culties  than  may  be  experienced.     Our  sole  desire  in  putting 

the  statute  into  effect  is  to  do  so,  so  as  to  inflict  upon  those 

affected  the  least  possible  inconvenience  or  hardship. 

W11.1.IAM  L.  Ettinger 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City 
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Virginia  Public  Schools — Education  Commission's  Report  to  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia.  Survey  Staff's  Report  to  the  Education  Commission. 
Vol.  VII  of  the  Educational  Survey  Series.  World  Book  Company, 
1920.     400  p. 

The  volume  under  review  constitutes  the  general  report 
on  what  is  probably  the  most  intensive  state  educational 
survey  that  has  yet  been  made.     It  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  i 
of  Harvard  University,  by  ten  division  specialists,  mostly 
from  outside  the  state,  and  twenty-two  special  collabora- 
tors and  field  workers,  chosen  from  among  the  educators  I 
of  Virginia.     The  Education  Commission  and  the  Survey  1 
Staff  received  further  assistance  from  nine  specialists  in 
educational  and  sociological  work,  acting  in  an  advisory- 
capacity,  and  from  a  large  number  of  volunteer  workers, 
who  were  specially  trained  by  the  Survey  Staff  for  various 
phases  of  the  field  work. 

The  report  of  the  Survey  Staff  is  embodied  in  twenty- 
one  chapters  covering  every  important  branch  of  educa- 
tional   organization    and    functional    activity.      To    these 
chapters  are  added  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  statistical 
tables  representing  the  factual  basis  of  the  report.     The  di- 
rector has  departed  from  the  customary  form  in  segregat- 
ing these  tables  in  an  appendix.    This  departure  is  of  advan- 
tage to  the  layman  who  is  interested  mainly  in  arriving 
quickly  at  the  most  significant  facts,  relations,  interpre- 
tations and  recommendations,  and  cares  little  for  statis- 
tical tables.     It  also  suits  the  convenience  of  the  statistical 
expert,  who  can  quickly  infer  the  conclusions  and  recom-  | 
mendations  by  merely  learning  the  tables, — or  that  of  the  | 
student  of  education,  who  will  rely  mainly  on  the  expert  ! 
analyses  and  discussions  in  the  body  of  the  report,  and  will 
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cx)nsult  the  tables  only  rarely,  when  he  desires  the  detailed 
r  >ii  some  phases  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  especially 

li:  cd. 

The  book  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  are 

t  oncerned  in  the  administration  and  management  of  rural 

-*''^ols,  in  the  problems  of  negro  education,  or  in  the  re- 
.uization  and  reconstruction  of  defective  state  and  county 
systems  of  school  control. 

The  7-4  grade  elementary  and  high  school  organization, 
which  is  universal  in  Virginia,  outside  of  a  few  cities,  is 
carefully  analyzed,  and  compared  with  the  8-4  and  6-3-3 
systems  of  elementary  and  high  schools  elsewhere;  and  the 
6-3-3  system  is  recommended  for  Virginia. 

The  appalling  inefficiency  of  the  one-room  rural  school 
is  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI,  The  Results  of  Instruction 
Measured,  and  in  Chapters  II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  treating  of 
length  of  term,  enrohnent  and  attendance,  progress  of 
pupils  thru  the  grades,  and  the  elementary  curriculum, 
rhe  findings  set  forth  in  these  chapters,  even  to  those  whose 
delusions  concerning  the  oft-alleged  inspiring  quality  of 
the  one-room  school  have  long  been  dispelled,  are  nothing 
less  than  sensational.     They  constitute  an  indictment  of 

the  little  red  school  house,"  which  leaves  it  no  excuse  for 
existing  in  any  district  where  consolidation  or  centraliza- 
tion is  feasible.     Where  consolidation  is  not  possible,  the 

eport  makes  perfectly  clear  the  state's  duty  to  provide 
aid  for  improving  these  schools  to  the  point  where  they  can 
do  something  that  is  really  effective.  Furthermore,  it 
points  out  the  ways  and  indicates  the  means. 

One-room  schools  are  common,  in  many  of  our  states, 
wherein  conditions  are  little  better  than  in  those  described 
in  Virginia.  The  one-room  school  presents  a  social  and 
economic  problem  that  is  nation-wide,  and  that  must 
i)e  solved.  Such  pitiless  publicity  as  would  be  brought 
ibout  by  a  wide  circulation  of  this  report  should  clear  the 

round  for  remedial  measures  in  every  state  where  such 
schools  exist. 
The  Education  Commission's  recommendations,  pp.  18- 
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51,  include  definite  proposals  for  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive changes,  in  order  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Survey  Staff  may  be  put  into  effect.  These  involve  an  en- 
tire reconstruction  of  the  state  and  county  systems  of  school 
control,  administration,  and  finance.  The  Commission 
has  wisely  limited  its  proposals  to  what  is  actually  feasi- 
ble. 

The  entire  report  is  clear,  readable,  and  quantitatively 
specific,  and  is  characterized  by  the  sanity  of  its  judgments 
and  the  constructive  nature  of  its  recommendations. 

Gkorgk  R.  Twiss 
Ohio  State  University,  ^ 

Columbus,  Ohio  * 


The  classroom  teacher  at  work  in  American  schools — By  George  Drayton 
Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt.  American  Book  Company.  1920. 
400  p. 

The  present  reviewer,  noting  the  alluring  title  of  The 
classroom  teacher  at  work  in  American  schools  took  up  the 
book  with  the  expectation  of  finding  within  its  covers  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  practise  of  progressive  American 
teachers  in  respect  to  their  methods  of  handling  the  various 
branches  of  instruction  and  their  policies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  classes.  But  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention given  to  actual  classroom  work.  The  book  deals 
mainly  with  matters  concerning  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  an  educational  system,  the  supervision  of 
teaching,  the  measurement  of  school  work,  mental  tests, 
the  professional  improvement  of  teachers,  school  plants  and 
appliances,  the  health  of  pupils,  the  relation  of  the  teacher 
to  the  community,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  brief,  popular,  non- 
technical survey  of  the  predominant  tendencies  in  the  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  American  education.  It  is  the  kind 
of  book  that  a  visitor  from  the  Old  World  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  our  educational  system  should  read  in  order  that  he 
might  get  a  glimpse  of  how  our  schools  are  organized  and 
administered,  and  what  aspects  of  educational  work  are  ! 
thought  to  be  of  primary  importance.  It  is  such  a  book,  ! 
too,  as  should  be  read  by  a  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
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machinery  of  the  system  of  which  she  is  a  pari.  IL  is  not  a 
book  that  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  acquire  improved  methods 
in  teaching  and  managing  her  pupils  would  profit  greatly 
hv  reading. 

fhe  names  of  the  authors  are  sufllicient  guarantee  that 
the  book  presents  an  up-to-date  view  of  how  our  schools 
should  be  administered.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  only 
out-of-date  discussion  concerns  Types  of  Teaching,  which 
is  the  very  thing  that  a  reader,  judging  by  the  title  of  the 
book,  would  expect  to  be  handled  in  a  modem  fashion. 
On  pages  89  and  90  an  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "thinking"  and  "reasoning"  and  between  the  "in- 
ductive" and  the  "deductive"  types  of  reasoning  and  of 
teaching.  There  was  a  time  when  educational  books  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  space  to  this  sort  of  discussion,  but  it 
went  out  of  fashion  years  ago  because  teachers  were  not 
interested  in  it  and  did  not  gain  much,  if  anything,  of  value 
from  it.     Fortunately,  there  is  not  much  of  it  in  the  The 

lass  room  teacher. 

The  reader  will  feel  that  the  authors  are  at  their  best 
when  they  discuss  administrative  and  supervisory  prob- 
lems. Their  handling  of  matters  of  actual  teaching  seems 
rather  commonplace.  However,  if  the  book  falls  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  had  no  study  whatever  of 
any  phase  of  educational  work  and  no  experience  in  actual 
teaching,  then  even  the  chapter  on  Types  of  Teaching 
may  prove  illuminating  and  helpful.  One  can  not  help 
but  wonder,  tho,  whether  there  is  today  any  teacher  in  any 
school  system  such  as  is  described  in  this  book  who  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  educational  psychology  and  methods 
of  teaching  and  class  management. 

The  book  is  presented  in  a  simple,  straight- forward  style 
and  there  are  no  extreme  positions  taken  on  any  debatable 
educational  question.  The  book  might  be  regarded  as 
conserv'atively  progressive.  It  does  not  go  as  far  in  recom- 
mending radical  reforms  in  American  educational  procedure 
as  some  recent  books  do,  and  as  some  school  systems  have 
already  entered  upon.     It  does,  however,  present  the  views 
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which*are  held  by  the  majority  of  experienced  and  studious 
educational  men  and  women  in  our  country. 

One  who  is  familiar  with  the  books  that  Professor 
Stray er  has  written,  either  as  sole  or  as  joint  author,  will 
find  many  familiar  paragraphs  in  this  book.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  epitome,  simply  phrased 
for  classroom  teachers,  of  other  volumes  by  the  same  au- 
thors, especially  by  Professor  Strayer.  It  seems  quite  ap- 
propriate that  these  authors  should  seek  to  have  some  of 
the  views  which  they  have  presented  more  technically 
and  in  greater  detail  in  other  books  put  in  a  form  so  that  they 
can  be  read  by  teachers  who  never  would  even  hear  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  specialized  treatises. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  there 
are  questions  which  will  assist  the  teacher  in  appreciating 
and  applying  the  principles  developed.  There  is  also  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter  a  brief  list  of  the  best  books  of  ref^er- 
ence.  These  books  are  referred  to  by  title  and  without 
citation  of  chapter  or  page,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  is 
of  little  practical  value,  for  the  reason  that  hardly  one  of 
the  books  named  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  considered  in  the  chapter  to  which  it  is  appended. 
A  teacher  who  would  read  any  of  these  books  as  wholes 
in  order  to  get  further  light  upon  the  problem  discussed  in 
any  chapter  would  do  more  traveling  in  the  byways  than 
along  the  main  road;  and  if  he  attempted  to  read  all  the 
books  he  would  be  overwhelmed. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  American  Educationj 
Series,  the  prospectus  of  which  arouses  high  expectations.] 
The  title  of  the  Series  is  most  excellent,  and  the  plan 
sketched  by  the  general  editor  is  most  comprehensive;  but 
when  one  reads  The  classroom  teacher  at  work  in  American 
schools  he  wonders  what  there  will  be  left  for  treatment  in 
the  remaining  volumes  of  the  Series,  for  the  reason  that 
this  volume  discusses  practically  all  phases  of  American 
education.  It  touches  upon  each  of  the  fields  covered  in 
a  half-dozen  courses  in  education  offered  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.    It  may  be  the  plan  of  the  editor  to  have  the  sue- 
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ceeding  volumes  take  up  topics  treated  in  this  first  volume 
and  work  them  out  in  detail,  which  would  be  of  real  service 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work,  either  as  ad- 
Tintii'<<r;itors,  as  investigators,  or  as  classroom  teachers. 

M.  V.  O'Shea 
rut  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 


Our  public   schools — By   Oscar   T.    Corson.     American   Book   Cottm  nu- 
1920.     283  p. 

In  Our  public  schools,  Dr.  O.  T.  Corson  has  embodied 
the  practical  suggestions  of  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher  and  school  superintendent.  He  makes  plain  the 
importance  of  our  school  system  in  developing  American 
ideals.  \\^ile  he  is  ready  to  defend  both  the  school  and 
the  teacher,  he  shows  the  value  of  just  and  kind  criticism. 
His  characterization  of  the  successful  teacher  will  touch 
a  sympathetic  chord  with  every  experienced  teacher.  Very 
valuable  suggestions  are  made  for  the  new  teacher  and 
definite  instructions  for  professional  development  seem  to 
be  written  into  every  line 

Our  public  schools  is  not  written  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point, contains  nothing  visionary,  does  not  lay  down  a 
philosophy  of  education,  except  as  every-day,  common- 
sense  experience  in  the  schoolroom  dictates.  It  is  full  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  and  inspiration  for  the  worker 
in  the  schoolroom.  It  does  not  satisfy  itself  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  teacher  as  the  chief  agency  in  making  a 
good  school,  but  thru  the  teacher  reaches  out  for  the  co- 
operation of  pupils  and  parents  and  the  arousing  of  a  healthy 
public  school  sentiment.  Neither  does  the  book  aim  alone 
at  academic  development.  It  thinks  beyond  the  mental 
activities  to  the  environment,  disposition,  temperament 
and  moral  well-being  of  pupils.  The  school  is  not  consid- 
ered as  an  institution  which  must  be  dealt  with  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  an  institution  for  the  establishment  of  efficient 
and  patriotic  citizenship.  The  individual  must  be  made 
strong,  moral  and  courageous  in  order  that  the  body  politic 
may  be  strong,  moral  and  courageous. 
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Dr.  Corson  evidently  believes  in  the  democracy  of  the 
public  school  as  one  of  the  safeguards  of  present  civiliza- 
tion; for  he  expresses  in  no  uncertain  manner  an  emphasis 
upon  the  training  in  fundamental  virtues  which  the  public 
school  gives  as  a  basis  for  teaching  people  to  live  together 
and  to  come  into  a  capacity  to  live  out  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  book  will  be  of  absorbing  interest  and  of  practical 
value  to  teachers.  At  the  same  time  it  will  furnish  a  rich 
field  of  information  for  the  general  reader. 

W.  W.  Boyd 

Western  Coli^ege, 
Oxford,  Ohio 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWvS 

A  survey  of  educa-   The  educational  surv^ey  has  come  to  stay, 
•ional  surveys  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  present 

lay  tendencies  in  education.  Its  permanence  is  attested 
')y  the  subsidence  of  the  reactionary  and  the  enthusiast 

ilike.     We  no  longer  hear  of  the  destruction  of  our  glorious 

Hiblic  system,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  arrival  of  the  edu- 

ational  millenium,  thru  the  introduction  of  school  sur- 
\cy?.      fhis  scientific  method  of  investigating  our  school 

ystems  is  now  taken  for  granted  and  raises  little  comment 
of  either  sort. 

"Surveys"    and   statistics   have   been   in   use   for   forty 

ears,  but  until  the  twentieth  century  they  have  possessed 
little  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  it  remained  for  the  last 
decade  to  apply  to  their  various  phases  the  same  general 

echnique  and  approximately  the  same  precision  as  that 
long  since  demanded  by  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
Quantitative,  unambiguous  statements  are  now  sought 
and  secured  in  the  data  of  attendance,  retardation,  elim- 
ination, classroom  efficiency,  expenditures,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  other  features,  and  school  officers  and  patrons 
are  enabled  to  comprehend  with  definiteness  the  absolute 

IS  well  as  the  relative  efficiency  of  their  educational  sys- 
tems. 

About  two  hundred  surveys  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  method  of  educational  stock- 
taking is  now  being  extended  to  Canada  and  various  other 
countries.  As  one  may  learn  from  the  present  issue  of  the 
Hducational   Review,    even   Hawaii  has   been   carefully 

ur\'eyed.     And  not  only  have  the  schools  of  a  city  or  of 

m  entire  state,  county,  or  country  been  appraised  in  this 
way,  but  surveys  have  been  made  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, of  special  subjects,  and  of  the  educational  facilities 
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of  various  Christian  denominations.  Next  month  we  expect 
to  recount  an  interesting  survey  that  has  been  made  of  all 
rehgious  forces  and  equipment  in  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  catalog  of  the  surveys 
undertaken  up  to  date  should  be  of  considerable  value  to 
all  interested  in  education.  Such  a  timely  account  has 
been  given  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  List  of 
references  on  educational  surveys  (Library  IvCaflet,  No.  12), 
which  has  recently  appeared.  In  this  brief  bulletin  are  re- 
corded the  dozen  surveys  made  prior  to  19 10,  the  two 
score  of  articles  and  publications  on  general  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  an  inventory  of  all  surveys  arranged  accord- 
ing to  states.  All,  save  half  a  dozen  of  the  states,  have 
had  surveys  made  of  their  schools  in  one  or  more  cities  or 
in  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole;  and  some,  like  Colorado, 
Indiana,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  been 
especially  favored  by  the  surveyors.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, and  for  obvious  reasons,  the  survey  team  has  been 
chosen  from  another  state,  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  or  from  a  prominent  educational  institution 
located  at  a  distance,  altho  Superintendent  Don  C.  Bliss 
has  shown  in  the  Re^viEw  this  month  that  surveys  can 
at  times  be  made  to  best  advantage  by  the  locality  itself. 
Certainly  these  self-surveys  are  at  present  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  frequency  and  value. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  school  survey  upon  the  modern  basis 
was  that  of  East  Orange,  made  by  Dr.  Ernest  Carroll 
Moore  in  191 1,  altho  a  number  of  others  of  importance 
were  begun  about  the  same  time.  In  this  year,  for  exam- 
ple, the  ill-fated  survey  of  the  New  York  City  schools  was 
started  under  Professor  Hanus  and  his  staff.  Probably 
the  most  elaborate  survey  that  has  yet  been  undertaken 
was  that  of  Cleveland.  It  was  directed  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  the  results  were  issued  in  twenty- 
three  sectional  reports  written  during  19 15-17  by  prominent 
specialists  in  the  various  fields  and  edited  by  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayres.  A  noteworthy  contribution  to  survey  literatvire 
also  by  Dr.  Ayres  is  found  in  An  Index  Number  for  State  School 
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systems,  issued  last  spring  as  a  bulletin  of  the  same  Founda- 
lion  li  has  provoked  more  comment  and  is  likely  to 
prove  more  productive  of  improvement  and  effort  in  school 
circles  than  the  report  of  any  other  survey,  altho  it  under- 
takes to  estimate  the  order  of  educational  achievement  in 
the  several  states  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  number  of  fac- 
tors, relating  for  the  most  part  to  attendance,  finances, 
and  proportionate  amount  of  secondary  education.  Out- 
side of  the  work  of  the  various  foundations,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  surveys  at  the  present  time  is  being  carried  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  or  by  survey  staffs  from  the  large 
professional  schools  of  Education,  especially  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University.  Some  of  the  most  recent 
of  those  surveys  may  well  be  considered  here  in  detail. 
An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  select  such  surveys  as  will 
best  represent  the  various  types. 


The  complete  report  of  the  survey  of  the 
The  Memphis  ^^^.^    ^^^^^^    System    of    Memphis,    Ten- 

school  survey  ^  •'  tr      ^ 

nessee,  has  now  been  issued  by  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education.  Besides  the  speciaUsts  of 
the  Bureau,  the  commission  included  Dr.  Thomas  Alex- 
ander of  the  Peabody  College  and  Mrs.  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  elementary 
work,  and  Professor  George  R.  Twiss  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity on  the  secondary  side.  The  director  of  the  survey 
was  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  in  City  School  Sys- 
tems, Bureau  of  Education.  The  report  is  issued  for  gen- 
eral circulation  in  seven  separate  parts,  which  are  de- 
scribed and  evaluated  below. 

In  Part  I,  the  first  chapter  deals  with  an  industrial  and 
social  study  of  Memphis.  It  shows  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  city,  and  raises  questions 
as  to  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  in  Memphis.  These 
questions  are  answered  in  the  chapters  that  follow.  Chap- 
ter II  makes  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  connected  with 
school  organization,  supervision,  and  finance.  The  com- 
mission finds  that  the  schools  are  unfavorably  affected  by 
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politics,  due  to  an  incorrect  type  of  organization;  that  the 
supervising  force  is  inadequate;  that  the  schools  are  inef- 
fectively supervised  and  underfinanced;  and  that  teachers 
are  underpaid  and  insufficiently  trained.  A  new  organiza- 
tion and  policy  are  outlined  and  recommended.  Chapter 
III  shows  a  lamentable  shortage  of  building  accommoda- 
tions and  equipment  and  outlines  a  building  program  to 
solve  the  problem.  It  advocates  for  Memphis  the  "work- 
study-play"  plan  that  has  already  proved  successful  in 
some  thirty  or  forty  cities.  The  cost  of  providing  adequate 
accommodations  according  to  this  plan  is  compared  with 
that  entailed  under  the  usual  plan,  and  the  comparison  is 
illustrated  by  reference  to  one  school  chosen  as  an  example. 
Reports  on  conditions  in  existing  buildings  follow.  This 
chapter  should  be  very  suggestive  and  helpful  to  school 
officials  in  cities  where  the  schools  are  congested  and  new 
buildings  are  needed. 

Of  Part  II,  Chapter  I  covers  methods  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary education  as  far  as  they  were  observed,  with  con- 
structive recommendations  for  improvement  of  both  curri- 
culum and  methods.  It  includes  results  of  the  standard 
tests  and  comparisons  of  records  with  those  of  other  school 
systems.  The  recommendations  that  follow  are  decidedly 
progressive.  Chapter  II  deals  with  high  schools.  It  covers 
all  phases  of  their  administration,  instruction,  and  equip- 
ment, and  makes  specific  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment in  many  of  these  phases.  The  discussion  of  the 
curriculum  embodies  a  serious  attempt  at  a  concise  state- 
ment of  modern  curriculum  philosophy  as  it  applies  to  high 
schools,  and  should  be  of  interest  to  every  secondary  teacher 
and  principal. 

Part  III,  on  Civic  Education,  is  a  timely  contribution  to 
a  subject  that  is  just  now  holding  a  place  of  most  vital  in- 
terest to  schools  everywhere.  It  applies  specifically  to 
Memphis  the  best  thought  on  the  subject,  and  outlines  the 
work  recommended  in  considerable  detail  thruout  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Part  IV  analyzes  conditions  with  reference  to  science 
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teaching  in  the  high  schools.  It  bears  the  mark  of  the 
skillful  analysis  of  Professor  Twiss,  who  is  most  distinguished 
for  his  work  in  this  field.  His  report  makes  clear  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  good  features  and  eliminate 
the  bad.  It  calls  attention  to  the  absence  of  science  in 
the  elementary  grades,  and  strongly  recommends  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  nature  study  and  science  instruction  in 
all  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  proposed  junior  high 
schools,  with  a  trained  supervisor  of  science  for  the  grades. 

Part  V  sets  forth  the  situation  connected  with  instruc- 
tion in  music  in  the  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  music 
and  musical  appreciation  in  the  community.  It  applies 
the  socialized  view  of  music  as  a  factor  in  education  as  a 
basis  of  judging  the  scope  and  ef!iciency  of  instruction, 
and  a  broad  program  for  improvement  is  outlined. 

Part  VI  is  on  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and 
Gardening,  and  Part  VII  on  Health  Work,  and  they  cover 
the  ground  of  these  important  phases  of  school  work  in 
the  same  analytic  and  thoro  manner  that  characterizes  all 
features  of  the  survey. 

As  a  whole,  the  report  of  the  Memphis  survey  is  most 
valuable.  It  furnishes  material  for  study  and  discussion  in 
meetings  of  general  and  special  teachers  of  the  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  would  constitute  an  admirable  work 
for  use  in  courses  on  school  administration  and  secondary 
and  elementary  education  in  colleges  and  normal  schools. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  group  known  as 

he  gton      ^j^^   Service  Citizens,   a  school  survey  of 

survey  '  .        •' 

Wilmington,   Delaware,   has  likewise  been 

undertaken  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  A 
special  survey  staff,  organized  by  Commissioner  Claxton, 
completed  the  work  and  presented  a  report  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  state  legislature  last  month.  Dr.  Bunker  directed 
this  survey  also,  and,  beside  the  regular  specialists  of  the 
Bureau,  eight  additional  experts  in  various  lines  of  educa- 
tion were  called  from  the  outside.  These  included  Dean 
Thomas  M.  Balliet  of  New  York  University,  Mr.  Ralph  Bow 
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man,  the  expert  in  municipal  finance,  Professor  George  R. 
Twiss  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  Mr.  Will  Earhart,  Super- 
visor of  Music,  Pittsburgh.  The  large  number  of  educa- 
tional specialists  engaged  in  this  survey  is  indicative  of  the 
care  with  which  it  was  conducted.  Every  important 
phase  of  the  administration  and  work  of  the  schools  was 
studied,  and,  by  means  of  staff  conferences,  lights  were 
focussed  on  the  problems  from  various  viewpoints.  Thus 
the  survey  was  enabled  to  arrive  at  well-balanced  conclu- 
sions as  to  merits  and  defects,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions that  are  both  constructive  and  feasible. 

The  survey  commission  found  that  the  most  important 
and  insistent  need  in  Wilmington  is  the  scrapping  of  all  of 
the  school  buildings,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  high 
school,  and  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  plant 
equipped  with  modern  facilities.  Of  thirty  elementary 
schools  for  white  children  in  Wilmington,  twelve  were  built 
before  1875,  and  of  these  five  dated  back  to  the  50's.  Ex- 
cept for  three  buildings,  none  have  been  erected  within  the 
past  fifteen  years.  These  old  buildings  were  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  the  Lancastrian  schools,  and  have  been  added 
to  and  patched  up  from  time  to  time.  In  consequence, 
from  the  standpoint  of  ventilation,  lighting  arrangements, 
and  healthfulness  of  surroundings,  the  school  plant  of  Wil- 
mington is  by  far  the  worst  that  the  survey  commission  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  ever  examined.  Further- 
more, the  schools  are  all  small,  none  accommodating  more 
than  eight  hundred  children  and  fourteen  enrolling  fewer 
than  four  hundred.  None  of  them  have  playgrounds.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  Wilmington  should  rebuild  her  en- 
tire school  plant  along  modern  lines,  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials being  to  consolidate  the  schools  into  fewer  buildings, 
each  of  them  larger  and  fully  equipped  with  adequate 
grounds  and  facilities  for  a  modern  type  of  education. 
Furthermore,  plans  should  be  laid  not  only  to  relieve  pres- 
ent congestion,  but  to  anticipate  the  growth  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  To  meet  these  conditions,  the  commission 
has  elaborated  three  possible  plans,  and  shown  the  advan- 
tages of  each. 
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The  commission  has  also  recommended  that  the  board 
of  education  and  the  management  of  school  finances  be 
^anized  in  keeping  with  modern  administration.  It  is 
i^cd  that  the  board,  which  now  comprises  thirteen  mem- 
bers, twelve  of  whom  are  elected  by  wards,  be  reduced  to 
seven,  and  that  they  either  be  elected  at  large  or  appor- 
tioned between  the  two  state  senatorial  districts  into  which 
Wilmington  is  divided.  The  commission  further  recom- 
mends that  the  board  reorganize  its  work  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  be  relieved  of  the  multitude  of  petty  details 
with  which  its  time  is  now  occupied,  and  thus  be  left  free  to 
i;ive  its  attention  to  the  larger  matters  of  general  policy. 

In  school  finances,  it  is  insisted  that  such  legislative 
changes  be  made  as  will  free  the  board  from  the  control 
of  the  city  council.  And,  finally,  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  the  board  adopt  an  accounting  system  that 
will  show  clearly  what  becomes  of  the  moneys  expended 
by  the  school  department.  Wilmington  does  not  now 
have  any  knowledge  of  what  important  school  activities 
are  costing.  The  commission  is  submitting  the  details  of 
a  plan  which  will  give  the  information  that  the  board  should 
have  concerning  its  disbursements. 


A  preliminary  ^  report  of  the  preliminary  survey  of  the 

survey  of  District  of  Columbia  has  just  been  issued 

Washington  from  the  press.     This  survey  was  also  made 

by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  covers 
only  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
and  teaching  forces  of  the  schools,  including  a  schedule  of 
salaries.  The  committee  appointed  made  no  attempt  to 
study  the  need  for  buildings,  the  school  finances,  the  courses 
of  study,  or  the  classroom  work.  Dr.  Bunker  was  the 
director,  and  was  assisted  by  Drs.  Capen,  Small  and  Ryan, 
all  of  them  at  that  time  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. In  the  brief  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  the  task, 
it  was  impossible  to  collect  and  present  all  the  facts  and 
arguments,  which,  with  more  time,  might  have  been  given 
in  support  of  the  recommendations,  but  it  is  believed  that 
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a  more  comprehensive  survey  will  amply  justify  these  find- 
ings. The  recommendations  are  reported  in  three  parts: 
(i)  those  concerning  additions  to  the  administrative,  super- 
vising, and  teaching  staffs,  and  changes  in  their  organiza- 
tion; (2)  those  in  regard  to  classification  and  salaries;  and 
(3)  those  relating  to  a  more  adequate  basis  for  the  payment 
of  janitor  service. 

Several  radical  departures  in  administration  are  urged. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents be  increased  from  two  to  six,  that  supervising 
principals  be  selected  for  groups  of  schools  in  place  of  the 
teaching  principal  in  each  of  the  schools,  that  special 
teachers  of  drawing,  music,  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  physical  training  be  appointed  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  that  directors  of  these  special  subject 
be  provided,  that  the  most  capable  teachers  of  the  systei 
be  held  in  reserve  as  substitute  teachers,  and  that  appointed] 
heads  of  high  school  departments  be  superseded  by  chair-j 
men  elected  by  the  groups,  and  that  a  correlation  of  alli( 
subjects  be  arranged  for  by  committees  of  chairmen.  The 
most  important  departure,  however,  is  that  urged  in  the 
matter  of  salaries.  It  is  recommended  that  the  traditional 
distinction  between  teachers  of  elementary  schools  and 
those  in  secondary  work  be  completely  eliminated.  Aca- 
demic and  professional  training,  successful  experience,  and 
evidence  of  professional  growth  and  success,  rather  than^ 
mere  assignment  to  kindergarten,  elementary  grades, 
high  schools,  are  held  to  be  the  proper  determining  fac- 
tors for  promotion  in  salary.  Excellent  suggestions  an 
also  offered  for  a  more  equitable  basis  for  paying  janitors^ 
salaries.  Instead  of  the  usual  haphazard  (or  political)} 
methods  of  determining  the  amount,  an  analysis  of  jani* 
torial  duties  is  to  be  made  and  the  employe  given  com- 
pensation and  assistance  in  proportion  to  his  actual  ser- 
vice and  needs. 

The  adoption  of  the  recommendations  made  will  cer- 
tainly increase  considerably  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  it  is  quite  as  certain  that,  without 
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some  such  generous  scale  of  reorganization  and  support, 
education  can  never  be  brought  to  the  degree  of  excellence 
that  should  characterize  the  schools  of  the  national  capi- 
tal. In  a  tentative  report  first  made  by  the  staff  some  even 
more  radical  measures  were  advocated.  These  looked 
toward  the  larger  participation  of  teachers  in  the  policies 
and  management  of  the  school  system.  But,  after  further 
consideration,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  withhold  these  recom- 
mendations until  a  more  comprehensive  study  had  been 
undertaken .  

The  cooperative  Probably  the  most  extensive  survey  at 
survey  of  present  under  way  is  that  of  the  Baltimore 

Baltimore  school    system.     This    is    in    the    general 

charge  of  a  dozen  specialists  from  Teachers  College,  with 
Dr.  George  D.  Stray er,  head  of  the  department  of  Educa- 
tional Administration,  as  the  director.  These  specialists 
are  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  field  work,  the  as- 
sembling of  data,  and  the  writing  of  the  report,  but  the 
survey  will  involve  the  services  of  approximately  one  hun- 
dred field  workers,  in  addition  to  the  directing  staff.  It  is 
fortunate  that  these  volunteers  could  be  enlisted,  as  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  survey  is  only  $25,000,  which  is  barely 
sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  for  supplies,  rail- 
road fares,  hotel  bills,  printing,  and  the  like.  But  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  question  regarding  the  validity  of  the 
recommendations  made,  a  reviewing  committee,  composed 
of  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding  of  Yale,  Dr.  Alexander  Inglis  of 
Harvard,  and  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley  of  Stanford,  has 
been  constituted,  to  visit  the  Baltimore  schools,  read  the 
report,  and,  in  conference  with  the  Director  of  the  Survey, 
determine  the  recommendations  finally  to  be  made. 

The  first  report  of  the  survey,  and  the  only  one  available 
as  yet,  has  to  do  with  school  buildings.  This  shows  that 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  buildings  are  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  adequate,  as  measured  by  the  Strayer-Engelhardt 
score  card  for  school  buildings.     This  preliminary  report 
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was  made  to  the  City  Club  and  received  large  publicity  in 
the  newspapers  just  before  election.  Seven  million  dollars 
were,  in  consequence,  voted  on  November  2d  for  school 
buildings  and  repairs  for  buildings.  The  Director  of  the 
Survey  has  already  been  in  conference  with  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  school  building  program  and  has  given  advice 
with  respect  to  repairs,  the  location  of  new  buildings,  and 
the  type  of  buildings  to  be  erected. 

But  the  chief  emphasis  of  the  survey  will  be  upon  an 
adequate  statement  of  a  constructive  educational  policy. 
The  staff  will  continue  to  discover  and  publish  the  present 
conditions,  but  it  hopes  to  make  its  greatest  contribution 
in  terms  of  a  thoroly  sound  program  for  the  development 
of  the  school  system,  and  to  acquaint  the  people  with  it  as 
the  sur\^ey  proceeds.  The  request  for  a  survey  at  this  time 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past 
nine  years,  since  the  former  survey  was  made.  A  new  city 
administration  came  into  power  last  January,  pledged  to  an 
improvement  of  the  school  system  as  a  primary  concern. 
The  people  are  desirous  of  moving  ahead  educationally. 
There  has  been  arranged  a  series  of  * 'Better  Schools  for 
Baltimore"  luncheons  to  which  public-spirited  citizens  are 
invited  and  at  which  the  issues  of  the  survey  or  of  the  pro- 
posed program  are  presented  from  time  to  time.  The 
success  of  the  survey  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  things 
actually  done  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  based 
upon  the  inquiry. 

The  state  ^^  the  request  of  the  city  Board  of  Educa- 

surveyof  tion   and   the    Public    Education  Associa- 

Philadelphia  ^ion.  State  Superintendent  Finegan  is  hav- 

ing a  survey  made  of  the  public  school  system  of  Philadel- 
phia. A  survey  would  probably  have  been  undertaken 
much  earlier,  but  funds  were  lacking,  and  the  survey  is 
now  being  made  by  the  state  office,  with  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
scription of  $30,000  raised  by  interested  citizens.  While 
the  investigation  is  being  primarily  conducted  under  the 
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direction  of  members  of  Dr.  Finegan's  official  staff  at  Harris- 
burg,  experts  from  the  outside  have  in  some  instances  been 
cn.c:aged.  Among  these  are  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs  of 
Columbia  University,  who  will  direct  the  survey  of  secon- 
dary education ;  and  City  Superintendent  John  W.  Withers 
of  St.  Louis,  who  will  assist  in  the  report  upon  elementary 
education.  Dr.  Finegan  himself  is  giving  his  personal  at- 
tention to  the  legal  organization  of  the  school  system  and 
to  the  general  plan  of  administration. 

The  outline  for  the  conduct  of  the  survey  has  been 
drawn,  and  work  has  been  started  in  all  fields.  So  far  as 
given  out,  the  survey  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
principal  headings: 

(1)  School  buildings  and  equipment.     Dr.  Finegan  plans  to  make  an 

exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  school  buildings  and  their 
equipment,  and  also  of  the  lack  of  facilities  now  existing  in  the 
city. 

(2)  Attendance.     A  comprehensive  study  is  being  made  of  the  atten- 

dance of  children  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 

(3)  Elementary  education. 

(4)  Secondary  education,  including  junior  high  schools. 

(5)  Vocational  education.     The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia 

is  cooperating  with  the  .State  Department  in  making  a  study  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  vocational  work  with  the  indus- 
trial needs.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has 
also  been  cooperating  in  the  general  aspects  of  vocational  train- 
ing. 

(6)  Special  activities,  including  health  instruction,  physical  education, 

recreational  facilities,  library  equipment,  music,  and  art. 
,7;  Qualifications    of    teachers    employed  in   the   school    system     and 
providing  trained  teachers  as  new  entrants  in  the  service. 

(8)  Efficiency  of  instruction. 

(9)  Professional  supervision. 

(10)  Board  of  education  and  general  administration  of  the  school  system. 

(11)  Financial  affairs. 

Dr.  Finegan  expects  to  have  the  survey  completed  by 
next  month  when  a  complete  report  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 


A  survey  of  Thus  far  we  have  recounted  only  the  recent 

a  smaU  city  surv^eys  that  have  been  projected  for  large 

and  rural  cities.     But  similar  investigations  should  be 

*^^  and  in  several  instances  are  being  made 
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of  small  cities  and  country  districts.  The  educational 
conditions  in  the  smaller  cities  and  the  adjacent  rural 
regions  thruout  the  South  especially,  afford  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject. A  typical  study  of  this  kind,  which  includes  a  survey 
of  the  schools  of  Brunswick  and  of  Glynn  County,  in  the 
extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Georgia,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Bunker  and  a  staff  from  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  organizing  the  report  on  the  survey.  Dr.  Bunker  has 
experimented  with  a  plan  of  arrangement  that  differs  from 
the  customary  method  that  the  Bureau  has  adopted  in 
studies  of  this  character.  The  conclusions  are  first  ex- 
prest  dogmatically,  in  the  form  of  definite  statements  in 
black  print.  Each  statement  is  then  discust  at  what- 
ever length  it  seems  desirable  in  order  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion. In  response  to  the  request  of  the  local  Board  of 
Education,  the  survey  commission  in  its  study  of  the  schools 
gave  most  attention  to  matters  relating  to  organization  and 
administration,  school  finance,  building  needs,  courses  of 
study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  teacher  qualifications. 

The  report  recommends  first  of  all  that  the  board  should 
adopt  a  simple  system  of  cost  accounting  and  shows  in 
detail  how  this  may  be  acccomplished.  Its  second  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  superintendent  should  keep  in  orderly  and 
systematic  manner  statistical  information  concerning  sig- 
nificant matters  relating  to  the  schools.  Thirdly,  it  is 
held  that  an  attendance  officer  on  full  time  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  required  to  keep  a  cumulative  school  census. 
The  report  then  maintains  that  the  holding  power  of  the 
schools  is  low  and  should  be  increased.  The  fifth  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  school  act  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  for  an  elective  board  and  make  the  county  a 
single  taxation  unit.  It  is  next  insisted  that  the  system 
needs  a  stronger  teaching  staff  and  more  effective  classroom 
work.  A  new  course  of  study  is  also  held  to  be  impera- 
tive. The  eighth  conclusion  is  that  the  financial  support 
of  the  schools  must  be  greatly  increased.  To  relieve  con- 
gestion in  the  city,  schools  should  be  reorganized  on  the 
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work-study -play  plan.  A  comprehensive  building  plan 
Iiould  be  adopted  for  the  country  schools.  Finally,  the 
)Oor  showing  made  by  the  pupils  in  standard  educational 
iieasurements  is  given. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  suggestions  contained 
II  this  report  are  carried  out  with  intelligence,  in  a  few 
>  ears  the  work  of  the  Brunswick  and  adjacent  rural  schools, 
>r  of  other  similarly  backward  districts  of  the  South,  can 
)e  placed  on  a  plane  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
hat  of  any  system.  But  the  accomplishment  of  this  will 
equire  hard,  thoughtful,  and  very  earnest  work  on  the  part 
>f  the  entire  school  corps,  and  will  demand  a  much  more 
ejierous  financial  support  than  is  received  at  present. 


Survey  of  a  ^^^    Survey    Commission    of    the    Bureau 

wealthy  small  has  also  just  completed  a  study  of  another 

^*y  type.     This  is  the  survey  of  a  small  but 

wealthy  municipality,  suburban  to  a  great  center  of  popula- 
tion, and  is  represented  by  Winchester,  Massachusetts, 
just  outside  of  Boston.  Winchester,  to  be  sure,  is  not  in- 
corporated as  a  city  and  the  approval  for  a  survey  was 
voted  in  an  old-fashioned  New  England  town-meeting  last 
March,  but  it  contains  considerably  over  the  ten  thousand 
population  that  would  make  it  a  city  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  survey 
report  have  been  crystallized  at  the  end  of  each  sub-division, 
instead  of  at  the  beginning,  as  in  the  Brunswick  survey. 
Questions  of  organization,  administration,  and  finances, 
are  fully  discus t.  The  report  shows  that,  altho  the  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  Winchester  is  high  in  comparison 
with  other  cities,  the  outlay  in  proportion  to  wealth  is  low. 
While  the  elementary  school  teachers  have  generally  had 
the  standard  training  of  at  least  four  years  in  high  school 
and  two  in  normal  school,  too  few  have  of  late  attended 
summer  school  or  extension  courses.  Altho  teachers' 
salaries  have  been  increased,  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  are  not  arranged  upon 
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the  right  basis.  Since  principals  teach,  the  report  holds 
that  more  provision  should  be  made  for  general  supervision. 
Practically  every  child  of  compulsory  age  is  enrolled  in  the 
public  or  private  schools,  but  attendance  could  be  im- 
proved with  more  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
and  there  are  enough  children  obtaining  work  permits  to 
demand  a  continuation  school.  Winchester's  plan  of 
grouping  children  according  to  ability  is  practical  and  should 
be  continued,  but  more  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  children  of  low  mental  capacity  that  are  not  feeble- 
minded. 

The  discussions  connected  with  the  course  of  study  and 
teaching  practise  are  likewise  modern  and  sane.  Formal 
discipline  as  a  direct  aim  is  given  the  coup  de  grace,  and  the 
project  and  problem  methods  are  commended  and  illus- 
trated. It  is  shown,  too,  how  method  is  to  be  determined 
by  subject  matter,  the  principles  of  psychology,  the  ma- 
turity of  the  pupil,  and  the  special  abilities  of  the  teacher. 
Every  high  school  subject  should  be  analyzed  with  regard 
to  its  utility  as  a  means  of  training  for  health,  command 
of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home  membership,  voca- 
tional efficiency,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and 
character. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  Winchester,  its  school  buildings  are 
comparatively  old  and  without  modern  faciHties.     They  do 
not  provide  opportunities  for  healthful  work  and  play,  and 
recommendations  for  a  building  program  to   afford  thisi 
are  presented  in  the  report.     Three  plans  are  offered,  each ; 
showing  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  the  number  of  teach- 
ers required,  on  the  basis  both  of  the  traditional  and  the  3 
work-study-play   organizations,    and    the   first   plan,    pro- 
viding for  two  combination  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools,  is  preferred. 

A  local  As  we  have  seen,  the  self-survey  is  com- 

surveyof  ing  very  generally  into  use.     One  of  the 

Scranton  ^^^^  exhaustive  of  these  recent  local  sur- 

veys that  has  come  to  our  attention  is  that  of  the  public 
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schools  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvaniii  li  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Weber, 
and  other  members  of  the  local  staff,  at  the  request  of  the 
city  board  of  education. 

The  Scranton  survey  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the 
buildings,  grounds  and  other  physical  equipment,  already 
provided  or  to  be  provided,  for  the  instruction  of  the  school 
population;  qualifications  and  renumeration  of  teachers; 
age  and  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades  and  schools; 
progress  thru  the  grades,  including  the  high  schools;  prog- 
ress of  pupils,  as  determined  by  educational  measurements 
applied  to  silent  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  English  com- 
position, and  penmanship;  composition  of  the  non-English 
speaking  population  of  the  city;  medical  inspection;  and 
detailed  cost  accounting  by  the  department  of  buildings 
and  supplies. 

The  report  includes  a  sufficient  number  of  carefully 
selected  and  well-drawn  charts  to  explain  graphically  the 
more  important  tables  of  statistics.  To  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  possibilities  of  a  local  survey,  we  recommend 
the  study  of  this  one  made  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 


A  survey  of  Even   Hawaii  has  been  surveyed !     Scien- 

education  tific   method   has   ruthlessly   invaded   this 

in  Hawaii  j^j^^  Qf  romance, — the  home  of  the  ukelele 

and  surfboard,  the  locale  of  the  crested  Haleakala  and  the 
hissing  and  boiling  Kilauea.  As  the  editor  has  never  en- 
tered this  realm  of  poetic  fancy,  he  has  asked  his  fellow 
Pennsylvanian,  Dr.  Will  Grant  Chambers,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  to  fur- 
nish an  account  of  the  survey  of  Hawaii  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Dean  Chambers  has  himself  visited 
Hawaii  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment on  a  mission  of  a  different  sort,  and  is  in  other  ways 
most  competent  to  discuss  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
that  country.  The  description  of  the  Hawaiian  survey 
below  comes  from  his  pen. 
While  the  United  States  was  still  actively  engaged  in 
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the  Great  War,  the  thinking  people  of  Hawaii,  anxious 
about  the  increasing  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  racial 
and  industrial  problems  of  the  island,  and  aware  of  the  failure 
of  the  school  system  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  time 
and  place,  had  appealed  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. They  hoped  that  they  might  thus  bring  clearly  into 
view  the  outstanding  educational  needs  of  the  islands  and 
the  means  of  supplying  them.  Conditions  growing  out  of 
the  final  stages  of  the  war  prevented  the  survey's  being  un- 
dertaken until  the  fall  of  19 19.  The  Commission  which 
undertook  the  investigation  was  composed  of  Frank  E. 
Bunker,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  as  director;  W.  W. 
Kemp,  University  of  California;  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  President 
of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron;  and  George  R. 
Twiss,  of  Ohio  State  University.  The  preliminary  report 
of  the  survey  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  departmental 
bulletin,  and  is  divided  into  four  chapters. 

The  first  chapter  presents  the  conditions  as  to  racial 
groups  of  the  population,  occupations,  and  the  problems 
growing  out  of  the  interaction  of  race  and  occupation. 
In  the  second  chapter  the  administrative  organization  and 
machinery  of  the  insular  educational  system  are  described, 
and  its  methods  of  financing  the  schools  portrayed  and 
criticized.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  perhaps  the 
most  serious  problem  of  education  in  the  islands,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  foreign-language  schools  and  their  retarding  in- 
fluence on  the  process  of  Americanization.  A  brief  final 
chapter  presents  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  No  report  is  made  in  the  preliminary 
edition  of  the  measurement  of  any  of  the  school  products. 

The  outstanding  social,  industrial,  and  educational  prob- 
lems of  Hawaii  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  (i) 
that  the  population  is  extremely  mixt  and  dominantly 
oriental,  (2)  that  the  productive  lands  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  powerful  corporations,  (3)  that  the  native 
population  has  left  the  land  and  made  necessary  the  im- 
portation in  recent  times  of  great  numbers  of  contract 
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laborers,  (4)  tliat  the  intelligence  which  directs  the  affairs 
of  the  territory  is  furnished  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
people  of  American  and  European  stocks,  and  (5)  that  the 
United  States  military  and  naval  establishments  furnish  a 
large  group  of  transient  male  residents  with  the  usual  un- 
fortunate social  consequences. 

The  survey  makes  it  clear  that  the  schools  ot  the  island 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  meet  the  occupational  needs 
of  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  people;  and  the  coming 
of  age  of  increasing  numbers  of  Hawaiian-born  Japanese 
and  other  oriental  stock  is  raising  a  problem  of  American- 
ization on  the  solution  of  which  the  future  political  life  of 
the  islands  depends  and  which  may  even  involve  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  Nation;  that  the  Japanese  lan- 
^Sige.  schools,  maintained  by  the  church,  are  a  retarding 
influence,  if  not  a  positive  menace;  that  the  appalling  in- 
crease in  the  death  rate  coupled  with  an  abnormal  decrease 
in  the  birth  rate  of  the  native  Hawaiians  presents  an  eugenic 
problem  with  which  education  must  grapple ;  that  the  teacher 
supply  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  in  quality,  because  re- 
oniited  almost  wholly  from  non- English  speaking  stocks  of 
the  islands  and  from  adventurous  transients  from  the  main- 
land; that  the  form  or  organization  of  the  school  system  is 
defective,  especially  in  the  method  of  appointment  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  in  their 
conflict  of  authority;  and  that  the  insular  normal  school  is 
irchaic  and  in  need  of  a  complete  reorganization. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  represent  an  efifort 
10  apply  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  revealed  by  the 
Commission's  analysis  of  the  peculiar  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  Hawaii  the  most  approved  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions that  are  in  successful  operation  in  various  parts 
of  the  nation.  These  recommendations — to  name  some 
of  the  most  important — include:  (i)  the  appointment  by 
the  Governor  of  a  Territorial  board  of  seven  School  Com- 
missioners, to  serve  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  school 
system,  authorized  to  appoint  and  direct  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  to  select  members  of   County    Boards   of 
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Education  for  the  four  principal  islands;  (2)  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  school  day  to  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  including 
in  its  activities  not  only  formal  academic  instruction,  but 
vocational  and  recreational  training  as  well;  (3)  the  organ- 
ization of  Junior  High  Schools  at  centrally  located  points, 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils  thereto,  in  order  to  bring 
educational  opportunities  to  all  the  people;  (4)  provision 
of  effective  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  numerous  private 
schools;  (5)  kindergartens  in  all  the  schools  of  the  islands; 

(6)  the  arrangement  of  all  schools  in  groups  for  purposes 
of  systematic  supervision  by  responsible  group  principals; 

(7)  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Territorial  Normal 
School,  on  a  new  site,  under  a  new  administration,  prefera- 
bly in  connection  with  the  University  of  Hawaii,  raising 
the  entrance  requirements  to  admit  only  high  school  grad- 
uates and  offering  a  two-year  professional  course;  (8) 
the  elimination  of  all  foreign-language  schools,  except  for 
foreign  children  that  can  never  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  (9)  increased  financial  support  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  far-reaching  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  presents  in  brief  form  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  islands  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  peculiar  racial  and  industrial  conditions  there 
existing.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  who 
are  concerned  with  educational  progress  and  the  problems 
of  Americanization  in  the  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions. 


Superior  Professors,  Teachers,  Tutors,  Governesses, 
and  Specialists,  in  every  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion,   supplied     to     Colleges,    Schools,    Families. 

Call  on  or  address 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON 

23  UNION  SQUARE         NEW  YORK  CITY 
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)UTICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  CITIZEN- 

vSHIP 

ITciiiy  Van  Dyke  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a 
ithful  and  intelligent  citizen  is  the  final  object  of  educa- 
•n.     The  three  correct  ideals  of  education,  in  the  phrase 
another,    are    occupation,    citizenship,    and    manhood, 
ntiments  like  these  have  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
host  of  leading  educators  and  lesser  lights;  so  that  few- 
ill  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  deduction  that  training  in 
citizenship  is  a  primary  function  and  fundamental  task  of 
the  teacher. 

We   learn    by    doing.     This    truth    has   been   feverishly 
ized  upon  during  the  months  of  storm  and  stress  follow- 
ing the  world  upheaval  with  its  accompanying  revelations, 
and  learned  men  of  the  social  sciences  have  devoted  them- 
Ives  to  devising  schemes  of   "Civic  Training  thru  Ser- 
vice," special  courses  in  "Americanization,"  and  the  like — 
and  this  is  well.     But  if  it  is  important  to  give  little  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  instruction  thru  actual  civic  serv^ice, 
is  doubly  important  to  turn  every  college  into  a  thoroly 
equipped  public  service  station.     For  it  is  to  the  Amer- 
ican college   that   the  American   citizenry   must  look   for 
cpared  leadership.     It  is  not  altogether  complimentary 
to  the  college  to  observe  that  leadership  of  the  right  kind 
^*^  the  conspicuous  want  in  American  public  life  to-day. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  statesmanship  was  more  in 
demand?  Instead  of  stepping  into  the  place  of  world 
'  idership  proffered  by  a  distraught  world  and  rising  with 
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confidence  to  the  fullness  of  her  matchless  opportunity  for 
planetary  service,  bewildered  America  has  for  two  years 
been  pitifully  groping  about  for  an  international  policy 
befitting  the  new  day,  failing  even  to  grapple  vigorously 
with  domestic  problems — fatuously  marking  time  while 
events  are  marching  as  never  before  during  the  centuries. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

At  the  beginning  of  another  winter,  the  European  situa- 
tion is  thus  summed  up  in  the  market  letter  of  a  business 
firm: 

"Conditions  in  Europe  are  becoming  more  critical.  Readjustment  to  a 
peace  basis  is  resulting  in  more  friction  and  more  industrial,  financial  and 
political  troubles  than  Europe  ever  before  experienced.  The  social  system 
is  breaking  down. 

"Russia  is  starving.  Its  factories  are  idle,  its  people  discouraged  and 
rebellious.     Soviet  government  is  a  failure. 

"Germany  is  half  idle  and  half  starving.  Its  future  is  dark.  Its  bank 
note  circulation  is  now  58,401,047,000  marks.  It  has  risen  23  billions  this 
year. 

"Austria  is  even  worse  off  than  Germany  as  to  food  prices  and  starvation. 
Half  of  its  children  under  twelve  have  tubercular  infection  and  90  per  cent 
show  sj'^mptoms  of  rickets. 

"Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  'Reds.'  Nearly  1,000  of  its  metal,  chemical, 
and  other  works  have  been  taken  over  by  organized  labor.  In  the  country 
districts  the  peasantry  is  moving  against  the  big  land  owners. 

"France  appears  to  be  recovering,  but  reconstruction  is  so  slow  that  her 
greatest  intellectual  writer,  Anatole  France,  says  that  European's  civiliza- 
tion is  dying. 

"Great  Britain  is  torn  with  race  and  labor  troubles,  until  many  of  her 
citizens  are  looking  for  another  Cromwell. 

"Nearly  all  of  these  European  countries  are  hopelessly,  or  almost  hope- 
lessly, in  debt.  Not  only  are  they  quarrelling  about  territory,  but  there  are 
said  to  be  seventeen  wars  now  going  on  inside  their  boundaries." 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  in  a  copyright  special  to  the  New  York 
Times,  says: 

"No  man,  unless  he  is  blind  or  drunk  with  optimism,  can  deny  that  Europe 
at  the  present  time  is  very  sick.  During  the  last  yisar  I  have  visited  many 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  most  of  them  under  the  surface  of  social  gayety, 
appearance  of  normal  life  and  apparent  recovery  from  the  wounds  of  war,  I 
found  a  sense  of  impending  ruin  and  dreadful  anxiety  of  the  future.  In  some 
countries,  of  course,  ruin  is  not  impending  but  present  and  engulfing.  Aus- 
tria is  one  of  them,  so  stricken,  so  starving,  so  helpless  and  hopeless  that  she 
exists  on  charity  alone  and  is  sapped  of  all  vital  energy.  We  are  truly  in  a  sick 
state,  and  altho  I  do  not  believe  with  Anatole  France  that  Europe  is  dying 
just  yet,  I  think  there  will  be  great  agonies  to  go  thru  unless  there  is  a  com- 
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.  tc  chanRe  of  heart,  a  tremendous  spiritual  revival  among  the  peoples  of 
urope." 

A  war-weary  world  of  sin-sick  nations  constitutes  the 

lost  compelling  challenge  to  opulent  America  that  was  ever 
presented  to  any  people.  If  to  Imperial  Rome  was  once 
sriven  the  opportunity  to  rule  the  world  in  justice  and  right- 

>usness,  if  to  united  Spain  was  vouchsafed  the  glittering 
prospect  of  world  liberation  at  the  dawn  of  modern  history, 
Mien  to  our  United  States  of  America  has  been  yielded  by 

le  powers  of  earth  the  exalted  privilege  of  leadership  out 

1  the  wilderness  of  strife  and  bankruptcy  and  into  the  com- 
passing of  a  great  world  emancipation.  While  the  oppor- 
tunity is  still  ours,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 

)t  like  ancient  Rome  become  the  victim  of  domestic  foes 
and  moral  decay,  nor  like  Spain  suffer  decadence  because 
of  provincial  pride  and  unrelenting  conservatism.  America, 
if  any  nation,  is  to-day  blessed  with  a  matchless  oppor- 
tunity: here,  if  anywhere  among  the  sons  of  men,  there 
is  room  for  hope  and  optimism.  And  yet  I  have  never  ob- 
served more  of  downright  pessimism,  from  prophet  and 
politician,  from  moralist  and  financier,  than  the  months 
just  past  have  evoked.  The  world  challenges  America, — 
"hall  we  heed  the  challenge? 

As  the  world  challenges  America  in  the  hour  of  dire  need, 
^o  America  challenges  the  college  man.  The  supremacy, 
of  the  cultured  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  American  democ- 
racy. But  are  current  leaders,  is  contemporaneous  his- 
tor}^  adequate  to  the  demands  of  present  civilization? 

A  recent  critic  of  higher  education^  points  out  that  a 
naif-century  of  self-complacency  and  mutual  admiration 
has  rendered  our  colleges  and  universities  blind  to  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  time^and  their  community  as  well 
as  to  their  own  lack  of  adjustment.  "He  finds  that  the  net 
outcome  of  college  life  is  a  partial  vocational  preparation 
for  some  few  professions  and  a  Httle  of  'that  indefinable 

ilture  which  is  truly  said  to  remain  after  one  has  for- 
gotten what  one  has  learned.'  "     He  boldly  suggests  the 

*  Hudson,  The  college  and  the  new  America. 
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need  for  a  profound  reshaping  of  its  intentions,  and  finds 
in  the  college  that  President  Harding  referred  to  in  common 
education  when  in  his  speech  on  Social  Justice  he  declared 
explicitly  that  we  have  **just  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
education  of  the  American  child  everywhere  has  fallen 
below  the  standard  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
future." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  one  or  two  serious  de- 
fects in  contemporaneous  American  life  which,  if  educa- 
tors are  not  responsible  for  them,  they  should  at  least  labor 
unceasingly  to  remedy.  Such  a  defect  is  the  spirit  of  law- 
lessness that  is  abroad.  The  'majesty  of  the  law'  with 
many  has  become  a  preposterous  expression.  Multitudes 
of  the  prople,  educated  and  illiterate  alike,  have  come  to. 
have  no  respect  for  law  so  long  as  they  can  violate  it  anC 
'get  away  with  it.'  It  is  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times  that, 
citizens,  and  even  certain  newspapers,  brazenly  parade 
their  contempt  of  the  law  whenever  it  is,  perchance,  incon- 
venient for  them  to  obey  it  or  because  they  happen  to  be 
opposed  to  the  principle  it  upholds.  We  are  not  moved] 
when  a  taxpayer  swears  falsely  concerning  his  income;  we 
merely  smile  at  the  frequency  with  which  the  motorist 
breaks  the  traffic  regulations  or  speeds  his  machine;  we 
condone  illegal  gambling  and  fake  promotion,  and  wink 
at  'cribbing'  in  examinations ;  the  bootlegger  and  the  prof- 
iteer ply  their  trades  behind  almost  transparent  smoke 
screens;  the  hunter  and  the  angler  tell  fairy  tales  about 
'getting  the  limit;'  the  sacred  vows  of  matrimony  are  dis- 
regarded for  increasingly  trivial  reasons,  threatening  the 
very  stability  of  human  society.  Democracy  is  never 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies.  Trifling  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  breeds  contempt  for  all  law.  In  one  of 
the  noblest  utterances  of  the  great  war  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  said:  "What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  sustained  by  the  organ- 
ized opinion  of  mankind."  | 

Another  defect,  in  spirit  intimately  related  to  the  one 
just  pointed  out,  lies  in  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the 
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moral  habits  of  a  people  are  more  fundamental  than  statu- 
.>ry  enactment.  Quid  leges  sine  moribus?  is  a  question 
hat  finds  particular  applicability  in  our  day.  "A  man 
iiay  be  a  bad  husband,   a  bad  father,   a  bad   jjuardian, 

without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  rules  <  i  i  iii:l 
>w.  He  may  be  an  extortionate  landlord,  a  wasteful 
cnant,  a  hard  dealer,  an  unreliable  tradesman,  and  yet  the 
'  ^al  machinery  of  the  country  may  be  quite  powerless  to 
hastise  him.  He  may  be,  furthermore  (continues  Pro- 
r  Amos),  a  self-seeking  politician,  an  unscrupulous 
igogue,  or  an  indolent  aristocrat,  and  yet  satisfy  to 
lie  utmost  the  claims  of  the  law  upon  him.     Nevertheless, 

it  is  just  in  the  conduct  of  these  several  relationships  that 

Mie  bulk  of  human  life  consists,  and  national  prosperity 

■  nd  honor  depend.'"-     Infinitely  wider  than  the  field  of 

xact  law  is  the  domain  of  morality,  and  Professor  Rauschen- 

iisch  was  right  when  he  wrote:      "The  law  becomes  impo- 

rnt  if  it  is  not  supported  by  a  diffused,  spontaneous  moral 

impulse  in  the  community."^  The  law  may,  with  measur- 
hle  success,  govern  man's  outward  acts,  but  is  confessedly 
nadequate  to  the  discovery  and  control  of  his  inner  mo- 
ives,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  latter  realm  that  moral  right 
iiid  duty  must  ever  reside. 
I  venture  now  to  offer,  as  succinctly,   yet   informally,  as 

I  can,  a  series  of  constructive  suggestions,  having  reference 

.nd  applicability  to  the  teaching  of  college  undergraduates, 

lot  in  political  science  in  the  circumscribed  and  purely 

bstract  meaning  of  that  term,  but  in  the  more  productive 

idd  of  civics  and  citizenship,  including  its  foreground  and 

•ackground  in  the  content  of  correlative  social  sciences. 

i'hese  suggestions  are  doubtless  overlapping  in  character, 

nd   they   purposefully    encroach    on    history,    economics, 

•)ciolog}',  and  ethics;  but  this  I  conceive  to  be  their  chief 

alue,  as  affording  proper  motivation  and  perspective. 

1.  Stress   fundamental  principles.     Much  of  our  college 

•aching  leaves  the  student's  mind  in  a  state  of  almos 

Amos,  Science  of  law,  p.  30. 
Ckristianilv  and  the  social  crisi 
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• 
helpless  confusion  because  of  our  failure  to  emphasize  and 
reiterate  the  outstanding,  commanding  truths,  reinforcing 
them  by  appeal  to  history  and  to  contemporaneous  social 
life.  In  a  recent  form  letter  sent  to  college  presidents  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Halsey, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Library,  says:  "It  seems 
to  us  that  perhaps  the  most  serious  weakness  in  our  present 
day  social  fabric  arises  from  public  ignorance  of  economic 
fundamentals  and  of  the  absolute  interdependability  of 
all  the  elements  going  to  make  up  our  entire  economic 
structure.  The  remedy  lies  principally  with  our  institu- 
tions of  learning."  If  more  heed  were  given  to  a  clear 
enunciation  and  faithful  inculcation  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  progress  and  civilization,  there  would  be  less  need 
of  reminding  ourselves  that,  "The  economic  ocean  will 
defy  any  modern  Canute  who  may  try  to  stop  its  move- 
ments."^ 

2.  Teach  social  sciences  thru  social  service.  The  extension 
departments  of  certain  great  universities  have  recently 
been  commendably  active  in  the  dissemination  of  "a  broad, 
accurate  and  liberal  knowledge  of  citizenship,  its  responsi- 
bilities, and  problems  among  voters  old  and  new."  Nu- 
merous individuals,  both  within  and  without  the  university, 
are  accepting  the  challenge  to  social  workers.  But  who 
will  make  bold  to  say  that  the  typical  or  predominating 
attitude  among  college  men  and  women  is  that  of  social 
service,  "the  socialization  of  achievement?"  Social  work 
as  yet  lacks  even  an  adequate  definition;  but  at  least  it  is 
motivated  by  the  aim  of  social  improvement,  by  a  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  "significance  of  human  rela- 
tionship," and  an  intellectual  honesty  that  desires  to  know 
and  establish  the  truth. 

Unless  the  social  point  of  view,  which  seeks  to  enhance 
the  general  welfare,  is  faithfully  presented  to  students  in 
political  science  and  the  whole  range  of  social  sciences,  to- 
gether with  some  opportunity  to  visualize  and  concrete  the 
lessons  by  actual  service,  the  future  leaders  of  democracy 

^  Clark,  Essentials  of  economic  theory,  p.  131. 
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arc  deprived  of  their  most  efTective  weapon  of  offense. 
**The  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  neither  the  individual 
nor  society  but  the  realization  of  the  individual  in  society, 
and  human  nature,  far  from  being  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  social  well-being,  needs  only  the  right  direction 
to  'create  a  social  solidarity  of  a  social  type  marked  by 
service  rather  than  by  exploitation.'  " ' 

3.  Preach  and  practise  political  idealism.  Politics  is  one 
of  those  terms,  like  patriotism  and  civilization,  that  we 
profess  to  know  a  great  deal  about  but  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  defining.  We  may  in  one  breath  speak  of 
"that  noble  science  of  politics,"  the  political  art  which 
"seeks  the  solutions  of  concrete  problems,"  and  that  nar- 
row partizan  politics  which  resorts  to  certain  base  and 
devious  electioneering  methods. 

But  since  politics  has  to  do  with  every  interest  of  society 
and  the  state,  and  everything  pertaining  to  good  govern- 
ment lies  within  its  province,  our  teachers  must  steadfastly 
uphold  its  essential  idealism  and  insist  that  even  the  every- 
day facts  of  perverted  and  sordid  politics  constitute  a  salient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  fine  reality.  If  democracy 
means  the  enthronement  of  the  common  man,  then  we 
must  cease  to  malign  politics  and  must  enthrone  Macaulay's 
"noble  science"  in  the  day -by-day  activity  as  in  the  thought 
of  the  great  body  of  our  citizenry.  When  the  teachers 
teach  it  and  the  preachers  preach  it,  the  common  man 
will  heed  it  and  the  public  servant  will  practise  it.  The 
politician's  profession  must  yet  be  accounted  honorable. 

4.  Restore  a  new  type  of  Puritanism.  America  stands 
in  need  of  a  renaissance  of  the  solid  virtues  that  character- 
ized the  Pilgrim  Fathers  whose  landing  we  commemorate 
in  this  year  of  grace.  "The  effects  of  Puritaiiism,"  wrote 
the  eloquent  historian,^  "display  its  true  character  still 
more  distinctly.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  is  of  all  kinds  the 
worst;  its  fruits  are  cowardice,  idleness,  ignorance,  and 
poverty:    Puritanism    was    a    life-giving     spirit;    activity, 

'  G.  V.  Price,  in  Education,  June,  1920,  p.  592. 
•  Bancroft,  History  of  U.  S.,  I,  462-63. 
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thrift,  intelligence,  followed  in  its  train ;  and,  as  for  courage, 
a  coward  and  a  Puritan  never  went  together.  'He  that 
prays  best,  and  preaches  best,  will  fight  best;'  such  was 
the  judgment  of  Cromwell,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  age." 
The  outward  garb  of  17th  century  Puritanism  is  gone  for- 
ever, but  the  20th  century  calls  loudly  for  the  enthrone- 
ment of  its  inner  spirit  and  splendid  virtues,  which  are 
eternal.  And  the  true  teacher  is  called  to  be  an  apostle 
and  a  leader  among  new  Pilgrims. 

5.  Put  principle  before  expediency.  Mere  compromise 
where  fundamentals  are  involved  has  always  been  exceed- 
ingly costly,  and — if  the  lessons  of  history  are  worth  any- 
thing—it always  will  be  costly.  The  full  weight  of  the 
penalty  for  certain  well-known  compromises  in  our  federal 
constitution  has  not  been  paid  after  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  It  is  very  likely  to  prove  good  economy 
and  excellent  political  science,  as  it  unquestionably  is  sound 
morality,  when  a  question  of  fundamental  principle  is  in- 
volved, to  stand  firm  for  the  right  and  fight  thru  the  issue 
on  the  basis  of  deep  conviction,  at  whatever  immediate 
sacrifice,  rather  than  by  mere  temporary  expediency  to 
invite  future  disaster  and  demoralization.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  prophet  to  perceive  the  germs  of  moral  confusion 
and  social  disintegration  in  some  of  the  most  popular,  if 
totally  unworthy,  ideals  in  contemporary  life.  Thus,  the 
college  man  is  quite  content  if  he  can  so  'bluff'  as  to  'get 
by'  his  professor;  the  business  promoter  is  more  concerned 
with  'putting  it  over'  than  with  rendering  a  public  ser- 
vice; the  professional  man  at  whatever  social  hazard  must 
not  fail  to  'make  good;'  and  the  heedless  world  in  its  hea( 
long  course  is  wheedled  into  believing  that  'nothing  su< 
ceeds  like  success.'  Away  with  such  sentiments!  The] 
cover  a  multitude  of  social  sins.  For  men  of  unsuUit 
character  and  steadfast  purpose  they  are  always  unworthy" 
and  often  base  and  ignoble.  To  sow  to  the  wind  is  to  in- 
vite a  harvest  to  the  whirlwind.  "History,  indeed," 
wrote  Mr.  E.  F.  Coudert,  "is  of  no  use  and  preaches  in  a 
desert  if  its  ghastly  record  bears  with  it  no  fruit  in  the  way 
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of  lesson  or  of  sermon.'  Some  day  we  shall  understand 
ihal  a  sound.  fuiulanuMUal  morality  is  indispensable,  that 
integrity  is  on  a  higher  level  than  ability,  that  the  weight 
of  a  great  conviction  overbalances  a  thousand  cleverly 
conceived  schemes.  Manhood  is  greater  than  all  human 
devices. 

G.  Exalt  the  spiritual  meaning  of  life.  A  basic  principle 
Iving  at  the  foundation  of  true  culture  demands  a  full  de- 
\  elopment  of  all  the  noble  powers  given  to  man.  The  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable  that  spiritual  existence  is  the  es- 
sential meaning  of  life.  Man  is  great,  simply  as  a  man, 
be  he  where  or  what  he  may;  but  because  the  object  of  life 
is  growth,  because  the  ground  of  his  culture  lies  in  his  own 
nature,  because  he  possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul, 
man  is  a  greater  name  than  prince  or  king: 

"Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man." 

vSpirituality  is  the  wholeness  of  life,  the  life  of  the  mastery 
of  the  world;  it  is  the  leaven  of  truth,  "hidden  in  thought, 
feeling  and  action,  slowly  finding  expression  in  physical, 
social,  and  intellectual  relations,  until  all  respond  to  it, 
and  are  ruled  by  it."  Conduct  is  more  than  erudition. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  it:  "Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life; 
culture  is  the  other  fourth."  But  I  would  not  thus  sepa- 
rate conduct  and  culture,— culture  is  all-per\^asive  in  the 
totality  of  life. 

"Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  oursell.      *      * 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye." 

riie  needy  world  of  to-day  needs  nothing  so  much  as  a 
deep  spiritual  revival,  a  rebirth  of  the  things  that  make 
for  the  more  abundant  life.  "The  corner  stone  of  sound 
finance,"  said  David  Lloyd  George,  "is  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men."  Call  it  religion,  if  you  wish:  the  religion 
worth  having  is  the  great  dynamic  which  gives  the  historian 
spiritual  insight  into  the  past,  holds  the  politician  to  ideals 
<>f  service,  teaches  the  economist  that  nothing  is  truly  use- 
ful unless  it  is  also  beneficial,  guides  the  sociologist  along 
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the  pathway  of  the  general  welfare,   and  transforms  the 
precepts  of  the  moralist  into  radiant  life. 

In  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Doctor  Henry  S.  Pritchett  said: 
"Whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  government  of  this 
country  is  passing  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the  educated 
man."  I  submit  that  in  our  day  the  kind  of  education  is 
even  more  important  than  the  quantity;  "for  character  is 
the  vital  matter,"  wrote  Theodore  Roosevelt  shortly  be- 
fore his  death;  "and  character  can  not  be  created  by  law." 

For  college  classes,  therefore,  certainly  no  less  than  in 
more  elementary  instruction,  the  teacher,  to  be  worthy 
of  his  calling,  must  be  not  only  a  scholar  but  also  a  dynamic, 
creative  personality.  His  is  the  exalted  and  unique  privi- 
lege of  guiding  the  course  of  the  future  leaders  of  the  nation. 
Is  he  with  sustained  enthusiasm  rising  to  his  matchless  op- 
portunity as  counsellor  in  wisdom  and  exemplar  in  virtue? 

A  first  magnitude  problem  for  college  teachers,  not  always 
clearly  perceived  in  our  generation,  is  consistently  and  ef- 
fectively to  promote  this  dynamic,  creative  personality.  A 
prominent  alumnus  of  a  leading  university  confessed  that 
during  his  six  years  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  life 
there  were  but  two  men  among  all  his  professors  and  in- 
structors who  had  made  any  real  and  lasting  impress  upon 
his  life  and  character. 

And  so  I  am  making  a  plea  for  the  renewal  of  the  higher 
principles  and  deeper  consecration  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  is  committed  so  great  a  task.  Teachers  of  political 
science,  of  any  of  the  social  sciences,  are  assuredly  called 
upon  to  render  their  full  quota  of  this  fine  service. 

RocKWEivi.  D.  Hunt 

Graduate  School, 
University  of  Southern  Cai^ifornia, 

Los  AnGEIvES,  CAI.IFORNIA 
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HISTORY  TEACHING  AND  AMERICAN  CITIZEN- 

vSHIP 

l''or  Americans  the  outstanding  lesson  of  the  World  W  ar 
has  been  the  menace  of  the  cult  of  Pacifism  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  prepared  national  defense.  With  little  question 
the  slow  reaction  of  the  country  to  the  really  appalling 
dangers  which  faced  it,  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the 
juieting  assurance  of  the  autocrat  installed  in  the  White 
House,  which  acted  on  men's  minds  and  consciences  like 
I  powerful  narcotic.  This  alone  is,  however,  not  adequate 
lo  explain  the  national  apathy  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  peril. 
Had  the  teaching  of  history  in  our  schools  and  colleges  re- 
\ealed  the  plain  truths  concerning  what  our  military 
record  has  been,  the  country  must  have  reacted  strongly 
for  prompt  and  adequate  preparedness,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
opposition  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Our  youth  had,  in  fact,  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  our  custom  of  calling  raw  levies 
of  troops  after  war  had  broken  out,  instead  of  being  responsi- 
ble for  our  long  and  costly  wars  with  their  disgraceful 
defeats,  had  always  brought  victory  over  our  enemies. 
Hull's  defeat  at  Detroit,  the  fiasco  at  Queenstown,  and  the 
'ii>graceful  sack  of  our  national  capital  have  in  these  his- 
tories been  either  ignored  or  glossed  over,  while  individual 
hero  exploits  that  make  pleasant  reading  and  excite  pride 
of  race  and  country  have  formed  the  controlling  motifs 
in  our  school  histories. 

I  f  we  are  to  take  to  heart  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  World 
War  we  must  be  ready  to  face  issues  squarely  and  tell  the 
plain  truths  however  unpalatable  they  may  be.  Does 
any  sane  person  now  believe  that  if  this  policy  had  been 
followed  in  the  past,  a  pacifist  orator  could  have  thundered 
to  the  accompaniment  of  tumultuous  applause  his  statement 
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that  an  effective  army  of  a  million  men  could  spring  to  arms 
between  sunrise  and  sunset? 

A  new  crop  of  history  texts  will  soon  be  coming — are 
coming — from    the    publishers.     What    will    they    say  of 
America's  reaction  to  the  war,  of  that  great  struggle  to  build 
up  the  national  morale  which  has  become  known  as  the 
Preparedness  Movement  and  in  which  Roosevelt,  Wood, 
Root,  Choate,  Beck,  Putnam,  Gardner,  and  a  host  of  others, 
bore  a  part — a  movement  of  which  a  competent  judge  has 
said,  "Nothing  of  the  kind,  and  certainly  nothing  of  equal 
extent,  has  been  known  in  this  or  any  other  country."     A 
recently  published  text  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  may  occur 
in    some    instances.     This    book    is    attractively    written, 
but  in  the  closing  portion,   which  treats  in  considerable 
detail  America's  part  in  the  war,  it  does  not  so  much  as 
mention  the  movement  for  preparedness.     In  place  of  doing 
so,  it  makes  the  palpably  false  statements:    "To  our  own 
surprize  and  to  that  of  the  world,  we  proved  that  American 
democracy,  utterly  unready  for  war  as  it  was,  could  organize 
for   war,  by  voluntary    cooperation   more    efficiently    and 
swiftly  than  any  autocracy  had  ever  done."     "Democracy 
proved  that  when  attacked  it  could  put  aside  its  ordinary 
work  and  play  and  take  on  war  activities  with  resolution, 
efficiency,  and  unanimity  unexcelled."     There  is  in  the  text 
no  mention  of  the  airplane  production,  but  a  picture  of  a 
fleet  of  training  planes  over  San  Diego  carries  in  its  legend 
the  significant  phrase   "suggesting  on  what  a  vast  scale 
this   country   developed   aerial   service   during   the   war." 
Must  it  be  pointed  out  to  anyone  to-day  that  up  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  the  American  battle  plane  was  prac- 
tically unknown  on  the  battle  front;  and  that  of  the  more 
than    $1,000,000,000    expended    for    air    craft   production, 
investigation  showed  that  practically  all  had  been  wasted? 
The  author's  attitude  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  sentence, 
"The  world  is  freed,  we  trust,  from  the  perpetual  cost  of 
vast   navies    and   crushing   military   establishments,"    but 
yet,  curiously  enough,  he  later  tells  us  that  because  the 
"Fourteen   Points"   of  Mr.   Wilson  were  given  up  for  a 
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stern   peace. "    the   treaty   of   Versailles   must   inevitably 
I) reed  wars. 

Singled     out     lt>i      .->i;vvi.ii     i>i.ii.-.v      m     .Aiin.  «  i«.a   :>     iv.tv.ii«»ii      U) 

I  ho  war.   are  what  persons?     Do  we   find   the   names  of 
Roosevelt.    Wood.    Root,    Gardner,    or    Beck.^     NO       I  li< 
luthor  mentions  for  special  praise  Bryan,  Ford,  and  the 
socialists,  Spargo,  Russell,  Sinclair,  and  George  Creel.     To 
the  latter's  Committee  on  Public  Information  is  ascribed 
I  major  part  in  winning  the  war,  but  it  is  at  least  prop- 
rly  characterized   as  a   "new  thing  in   human  history." 
It  is  altogether  amazing  to  note  with  what  appearance  of 
crtitude  the  most  intricate  and  recent  of  European  events 
oncerning    which    only    the    highly    colored    accounts    of 
lolitical  staff  writers  are  available,  are  taken  up  and  dis- 
posed of  as  if  their  causes  stood  out  in  the  clear  light  of 
lay.     All  opinions  carry  the  strong  color  of  the  author's 
iliar  point  of  view.     To  his  violent  pacifism  is  added  a 
-onian   internationalism   combined  with   an   altogether 
noteworthy  sympathy  for  Bolshevism,  as  will  be  shown  by 
itations.     This    does    not    mean    that    President    Wilson 
scapes  without  criticism,  but  the  author's  point  of  view 
■  ^  essentially   that  of    intense  disappointment   that    Mr. 
Wilson    failed    to    gain    endorsement    for    his    sacrosanct 
'Fourteen  Points"  and  his  "Covenant."     Concerning  the 
\  arious  proposals  offered  by  the  French  and  English  Pre- 
miers at  the   Peace   Conference,   the   author  says:   "The 
Vmerican  delegation  opposed  practically  all  these  vicious 
provisions;  but  Mr.  Wilson  proved  utterly  unable  to  cope 
Nvith    the    European    diplomats.     He    had    believed    with 
upreme  confidence  that  he  could  bring  them  to  his  terms; 
n  fact,  he  proved  a  plaything  in  their  hands." 

The  book  takes  up  the  work  of  propaganda  for  the  League 
'f  Nations  in  a  manner  that  is  striking  for  its  frankness,  and 
t  commends  the  President's  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the 
'  tituted  Italian  authorities  so  as  to  set  the  Italian 
:»le  against  their  rulers  to  the  end  that  he  might  have  his 
vay  at  Paris.  Of  the  Covenant  itself,  the  author  says :  "The 
hief  opposition  to  the  proposal  appeared  in  the  United 
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States  Senate,  where  certain  Republicans  tried  to  make 
it  a  party  question."  We  can  imagine  the  deUght  of  the 
majority  of  our  people  as  they  read  this  partisan  attack. 
Of  the  great  drive  of  Wilson  propaganda  to  gain  support 
for  the  League  Covenant  before  its  provisions  were  allowed 
to  become  known  either  to  the  people  or  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  author  says  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Republican  Senate  "was  rendered  difficult,  happily,  by 
the  splendid  work  of  Ex-President  Taft,  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  to  Enforce  Peace,  who  with  a  group  of  leading 
Republicans  toured  the  United  States  to  procure  support  for 
the  Covenant."  On  the  same  page  reference  is  made  to  "A 
reservation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  inserted  in  the  second 
draft,  as  a  sop  to  American  opposition."  France  is  blamed 
for  desiring  a  strategic  frontier,  it  being  claimed  that  she 
should  trust  her  future  security  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Hoover  comes  in  for  unstinted  praise,  not  only  for 
his  great  work  of  feeding  Belgium  and  for  later  conducting 
the  American  Food  Administration,  but  we  are  told  of  a 
plot  to  restore  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  to  power  "with 
the  shameful  connivance  of  the  Allies  at  Paris,"  which 
plot  failed  because  "vigorous  protest  at  Paris  from  Herbert 
Hoover  prevented  the  lasting  open  success  of  this  plot." 
Thus  a  great  fact  of  history  is  recovered  from  oblivion  thru 
the  agency  of  the  high  school  text.  It  is  mentioned  here 
not  so  much  to  affirm  what  the  exact  situation  was  as  to  indi- 
cate what  might  be  called  a  "half-baked"  treatment  of  con- 
temporary history. 

Italy's  "act  of  plunder"  concerning  Fiume  is  treated  and 
Mr.  Wilson  is  highly  praised  for  ordering  the  "George 
Washington"  and  threatening  to  leave  the  conference  un- 
less he  should  be  allowed  to  have  his  way.  The  author  here 
adds,  "Unhappily  in  other  cases,  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  always 
so  resolute."  The  attitude  of  dictation  by  America  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  is  thus  unqualifiedly  endorsed.  The 
allied  governments  who  opposed  Mr.  Wilson  come  in  for 
unqualified  condemnation.  We  read  of  their  "betrayal 
of  government,"  of  the  "stupid  allied  blockade,"  etc.,  etc. 


n»2ll       Hi.^l<>)y  Icachwg  and  Amu:  izcu:>iup  inO 

Of  Bolshevism  and  the  Russian  Soviets,  the  attitude  of 
he  author  is  one  of  distinct  sympathy.  This  can  be  best 
•rought  out  by  citations  of  passages.     Thus,  for  example: 

■'The  Bolshevists  are  trying  a  new  principle  of  citizenship.  An  at)lc- 
•liicd  man  or  woman,  who  docs  no  useful  work  with  hand  or  brain,  they 
ok  upon  as  a  social  parasite.  Such  people  they  exclude  from  voting.  Polit- 
U  citizenship  is  based  upon  service  to  society.   So  far,  .the  Bolshevists'  idea, 

1  theory  at  least,  may  command  some  sympathy, — tho  we  may  r*   .«-     vs 

^rec  with  the  Bolshevist  judgment  as  to  what  social  service  is. 
■'In  all  the  Allied  countries  tremendous  popular  feeling  was  aroused  against 

:ie  Bolsheviki.  In  part  this  was  because  the  Allied  peoples — ignorant  of 
.e  facts  mentioned — believed  that  government  a  mere  tool  of  Germany.  In 
irt  it  was  due  to  hatred  and  fear  among  propertied  classes  toward  any 

'  H:ialist  r6gime.     But  more  than  all  else,  it  was  due  to  a  false  position  adopted 

V  the  Bolsheviki  in  government — e.xcluding  all  people  livine  on  tluir  c.'ii)if;il 
om  political  life. 

"This,  of  course,  was  not  democracy;  it  was  clas.^  luic       iiuc    <m  ivn>,w(i 

•  was  the  rule  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  (our  italics) ;  but  the 

le  of  a  "proletarian  dictatorship"  was  dreaded  by  the  "upper"  and 
:c"  classes  everywhere.  Moreover,  the  Bolsheviki  announced  a  re- 
lon  of  the  Russian  national  debt.  The  Russian  bonds  were  owned 
^  in  France ;  and  that  country  persuaded  the  Allies  to  treat  the  Russian 
>vernraent  as  an  enemy.  Soon,  too,  various  reactionary  and  middle-class 
•vcinents   against    the    Bolsheviki    tyranny    found   leaders    for   a    vigorous 

Kolcliak  and  Denikin  are  denounced  by  the  author  for 
■heir  attack  upon  Bolshevism,  and  the  Allied  governments 
re  roundly  scored  for  supporting  them  with  equipment 
nd  munitions. 

For  further  reading  the  student  is  directed  to  three  reac- 
tionar}*  writers  on  Bolshevism:  Arthur  Ransom,  WilHam 

•  ullitt,  and  Raymond  Robins,  and  these  only.     Of  the  re- 
percussion of  Bolshevism  on  America  we  read : 

"     *     *     *     *     True,  too,  there  is  going  on  a  dangerous  reaction  typified 

V  the  arrogant  attitude  of  the  Steel  Company  in  1919  toward  its  striking 

ees.     And  these  reactionaries  have  known  how   to  throw   discredit 
•1  progressive  movements  by  confusing  them  in  the  popular  mind  with 
ism.     But  men  of  faith  believe  that  the  outlook  brightens,  and  that 
day  is  breaking." 

We  can   easily   imagine   how   the   author  of    "Flanders 

ields"  must  turn  in  his  grave  to  find  his  famous  couplet 

'  to  conclude  this  book  and  also  as  an  endorsement  of 

•nian  Internationalism  as   exemplified  by  this  author. 
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I  have  dwelt  upon  this  ''history,"  because,  better  than 
any  other  that  I  know,  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  par- 
tisan bias — and  partisan  bias  which  in  the  light  of  a  recent 
expression  of  the  people's  will  is  hopelessly  wrong-headed — 
is  being  used  to  mislead  our  youth.  There  is  another 
college  text,  published  in  1915  and  widely  used,  that  is  an 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  everything  Wilsonian,  and  is 
entitled  The  New  Nation,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  excerpt 
short  sentences  that  will  set  forth  its  character.  The 
European  war  is  in  this  history  text  charged  to  the  "policy 
of  national  armament  *  *  *  which  reached  its  logical 
outcome  in  a  great  war.  *  *  *  "  "President  Wilson's 
precise  neutrality  won  the  confidence  of  all  parties."  Where 
was  the  author  living  to  gain  such  an  impression?  The 
book  is  quite  as  noteworthy  for  what  it  fails  to  say,  as  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  book  will  indicate:  "His  (Wilson's)  j 
election  in  1912  had  been,  in  part,  due  to  the  dispersion  of 
Republican  strength  caused  by  the  progressive  schism ;  in  1914 
the  influence  of  the  Progressives  was  negligible  and  the  Demo- ' 
crats  retained  their  power  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Repub-  i 
lican  attack."  What  of  the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war?" 
The  frontispiece  of  the  book  and  its  only  illustration,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  maps,  is  a  portrait  of  President  Wilson. 

No  one  who  has  ever  taught  either  in  high  school  or  col- 
lege can  have  failed  to  be  imprest  by  the  implicit  beliefs 
of  his  pupils  in  every  sentence  of  the  text  employed,  and,  if 
Americanism  is  to  be  inculcated  in  the  schools,  there  must 
neither  be  teaching  of  false  doctrines  nor  covering  up  of 
disagreeable  truths  in  connection  with  our  national  his- 
tory. Upon  the  side  of  the  pacifist  or  an ti- American  teacher 
will  be  found  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  selecting  the  texts  to  have  only  such  matters 
included  as  reflect  credit  and  arouse  national  pride ;  but  im- 
parting the  unvarnished  truth,  unpleasant  tho  it  may  be, 
must  be  insisted  upon  with  absolute  relentlessness. 

WiivLiAM  Herbert  Hobbs 

University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  T^Iichigan 


Ill 

OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  WAR» 

Can  anything  be  done  to  lessen  the  probabihty  of  fnrthcr 
wars?  Is  it  right  that  our  schools  take  any  stand  on  the 
(uestion?  What  can  they  in  propriety  undertake?  What 
nay  they  hope  to  effect?  These  are  questions  which  every 
thoughtful  citizen,  every  thoughtful  schoolman  must  address 
to  himself.  To  a  frank  consideration  of  them  I  invite  you 
low  in  the  hope  that  together  we  may  find  some  course  at 
>nce  proper,  feasible  and  promising. 

At  the  outset  we  face  the  stubborn   fact    that   war   is 

oniehow  very  strongly  entrenched  in  the  general  attitude 

f     the    world.      Some    tell    us    explicitly    that    lighting 

tnd  war  belong  to  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature 

iiid  that  any  effort  to  eradicate  war  is  therefore  futile 

md  in  the  nature  of  things  must  forever  remain  so.     Others, 

vhether  or  not  they  accept  this  position  in  its  entirety, 

I  el  that  prudence  demands  that  we  be  prepared  against 

)0ssible   wars.     Prepared   in   material   resources   and   con- 

rivance,    prepared   in   point   of   trained  officers  and   men, 

idequate   in  number  to  hold  our  own  in  any  possible  emer- 

ency,  prepared  in  such  a  patriotic  attitude  as  will  at  all 

imes  keep  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  sensitive 

o  their  country's  call  to  war.     Still  others  add  the  feeling 

that    a    robust,    red-blooded    morality    must    approve    the 

moral  heroism  of  warring  sacrifices  and  that  in  some  mys- 

^rious  way  such  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  the  complete . 

realization  of  moral  character,  and  that  wars  furnish  the 

necessary  opportunity  for  such  moral  development.     And 

o  it  goes;   there   are  many   apologists  for  war,   perhaps 

nore  unavowed  than  open.    Deep  and  profound  is  the  hold 

ihat  warfare  has  on  the  world,  on  its  governments,  its  in- 

'  The  substance  of  an  address  delivered  at   tin    I-Vic  nd     ^N'     ♦   »-'  «-  .oi_ 
•uladelphia,  Pa. 
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stitutions,  its  history,  its  literature,  in  the  plans  of  the  old, 
on  the  imagination  of  the  young.  War  has  somehow 
entwined  itself  almost  inextricably,  it  would  seem,  down 
deep  into  the  inmost  sources  of  human  conduct. 

Is  war  an  instinct,  an  ineradicable  part  of  human  nature? 
If  yes,  we  can  understand  how  war  has  succeeded  in  fasten- 
ing itself  so  inextricably  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  human 
interests  and  endeavor.  But  is  it  true  that  war  is  an  in- 
stinct? Does  a  careful  study  of  human  nature  support 
the  contention?  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  no.  Not 
claiming  for  myself  original  authority  in  this  field,  I  have 
nevertheless  studied  the  question  at  length,  and  I  have 
availed  myself,  I  believe,  of  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  on  the  subject.  A  distinction  of  terms  will,  I 
am  sure,  enable  us  to  see  the  error  of  those  who  hold  that 
war  is  thus  founded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature.  Rivalry 
and  contest  may  well  be  admitted  to  be  so  inherent  in 
liuman  nature  as  to  be  ineradicable  in  human  relationships. 
Anger  too  is  instinctive,  and  the  tendency  to  anger  is  prob- 
ably ineradicable  in  most  of  us ;  but  even  this  tendency  can  in 
most  be  subdued  and  controlled  to  within  relatively  harmless 
limits,  as  many  among  us  to-day  can  testify.  Altho  rivalry 
and  the  tendency  to  anger  are  thus  inherent  in  human  nature, 
fighting  is  a  different  matter.  Fighting  to  kill  is  very  far 
from  being  an  ineradicable  instinct,  so  far  indeed  that  most 
people  nowadays  seldom,  if  ever,  feel  such  an  impulse 
even  as  an  inclination,  let  alone  as  an  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion. Indeed,  in  time  of  war  itself,  the  tendency  to  kill 
has  to  be  acquired.  During  our  late  war  learning  to  kill 
was  judged  by  our  competent  military  authorities  to  re- 
quire careful  teaching.  Much  thought  was  put  upon  it. 
Every  care  was  taken  that  no  contrary  suggestion  be  even 
exprest.  Every  pacifistic  tendency  was  ridiculed  and 
otherwise  subdued  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  not  here 
criticizing  the  action  of  our  authorities;  but  I  am  pointing 
out  that  the  procedure  counted  necessary  in  the  army 
utterly  belies  and  denies  the  theory  that  fighting  to  kill 
is  an  ineradicable  instinct.     The  truth  is  that  warring  as  | 
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the  modern  knows  it  is  so  very  far  from  being  instinctive 
that  successful  modern  warfare  has  to  be  very  carefully 
learned  in  the  face  of  many  very  strong  antagonistic  in- 
stincts; while  vwralc-  the  tendency  to  continue  fighting  in 
the  face  of  these  inner-antagonisms  -  <:an  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  maintained  and,  over  any  great  length  of  time, 
only  under  favorable  conditions.  No,  fighting  to  kill  is 
not  the  uncontrollable  instinct  pictured  to  us;  and  modern 
warfare  still  less  so.  Every  competent  psychologist  will,  I 
believe,  bear  me  out  in  this  contention.  Rivalry  is  in- 
herent but  not  warring  as  it  is  now  conducted. 

What  explanation  can  be  given  then  for  the  strong  hold 
that  war  has  in  the  institutional  life  of  the  world?  The 
principal  explanation,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
cultural  inheritance  from  the  past,  from  the  long  struggle 
for  supremacy  among  rival  and  contending  groups.  If  we 
-,^0  back  far  enough  in  this  history  of  civilization,  we  find 
.>mall  tribes  constantly  at  war.  Success  in  war  came  thus 
to  be  a  chief  means  of  survival,  at  times  of  survival  on  the 
physical  plane,  more  often — especially  later — of  survival 
is  a  social  and  cultural  unity.  The  group  then  that 
succeeded  best  in  war  succeeded  best  in  maintaining  un- 
impaired the  unity  of  its  cultural  tradition.  This  tradi- 
tion in  turn  had  to  do  very  largely  with  war  and  included 
war  songs,  stories,  and  festivals,  as  well  as  actual  war  prac- 
tises. The  songs,  stories,  and  festivals  served  to  call  forth 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  young  and  would  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  success  in  the  field.  Success — and  the 
-ursival  of  the  cultural  group — thus  depended  not  only 
on  weapons  and  fighting  skill,  but  also  on  the  adapt- 
edness  of  the  cultural  tradition  to  call  forth  and  main- 
tain an  effective  fighting  spirit.  In  this  manner  litera- 
ture grew  up  sounding  the  glories  of  war  and  singing  the 
praises  of  its  heroes.  Moral  teachers  lent  their  aid.  A 
>Teat  body  of  war-bringing  culture  was  built  up.  Success- 
ul  endeavors  in  one  nation  were  copied  by  another ;  so  that 
or  many  long  generations  the  cultural  tradition  gave 
much,  if  not  most,  of  its  endeavor  to  building  in  the  peoples 
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those  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  call  of  war  and  to  its 
vigorous  prosecution.  To  this  day  our  folk  ideals,  trans- 
mitted largely  by  oral  tradition  from  those  earlier  days, 
have  no  scorn  greater  than  that  meted  out  to  him  who  re- 
fuses to  fight  on  "due"  provocation,  and  no  acclaim  equal 
to  that  given  to  the  hero  who  dies  gloriously  in  battle  in 
behalf  of  his  country.  By  the  side  of  these  warlike  atti- 
tudes, scorn  and  praise  in  purely  moral  matters  are  too 
often  utterly  tame  in  comparison.  Mankind  has  thus  for 
very,  very  many  years  been  devising — ^often  unconsciously — 
ways  of  stirring  men  to  war;  and  the  efficacy  of  these  has 
been  at  times  only  too  evident.  In  our  days  Germany 
and  France,  in  particular,  have  consciously  used  the  public 
schools  to  further  the  process.  In  our  own  country  many 
will  in  the  next  few  years,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  be 
doing  the  same  thing,  being  themselves  caught  in  the 
strength  of  the  war-loving  tradition.  National  prestige 
has  too  often  been  used  as  the  nucleus  for  such  endeavors. 
Many  indeed  have  been  unable  to  separate  military  prowess 
from  a  proper  national  prestige. 

An  additional,  tho  more  prosaic,  reason  for  the  hold  war 
has  among  us  is  the  support  that  military  strength  is  counted 
to  give  to  financial  .investments,  especially  in  the  more  un- 
settled parts  of  the  world.  I  shall  not  argue  this  question. 
I  take  it  that  no  right-thinking  person  wishes  anything 
more  than  fair  dealing  in  such  matters,  and  that  this  can 
best  be  got  thru  some  form  of  impartial  international  action. 
But  there  seems  very  good  evidence'  for  believing  that  certain 
selfish  interests  among  us  prefer  to  have  our  country  im- 
pose by  force  its  own  will  in  such  disputed  matters.  How 
far  this  kind  of  influence  goes,  I  can  not  say.  Altogether 
we  must  admit  that  war  even  yet  is  strongly  entrenched 
among  us. 

'  But  because  war  is  thus  strongly  entrenched,  must  we, 
therefore,  accept  it  as  final?  By  no  means  whatsoever. 
The  situation  is  essentially  hopeful.  History  fortunately 
gives  us  an  instance  where  civilization  has  overcome  an- 
other  custom   as^  strongly   entrenched   in   social   approval 
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>incl  much  more  lirnily  lixtd  in  liimian  iialnii'  tli;in 
modern  warfare.  I  refer  to  private  warfare,  whetli* 
\engeance  or  in  the  fonii  of  duelling.  The  time  was 
iiid  ill  comparison  but  recently  when  each  gentleman 
arried  always  a  sword  and  upon  occasion— slight  or  grave, 
IS  we  now  judge — was  quick  to  use  it  in  defense  of  himself 
')r  his  honor.  To  resent  a  personal  affront  is  far  closer  to 
original  nature  than  is  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  modern 
warfare.  Moreover  social  approval  was  so  strong  that 
my  one  then  living  could  easily  have  said  that  private 
\cngeance  was  ineradicably  fixed  in  human  nature  and  in 
human  institutions;  and  the  claim  would  have  been  far 
iuster  than  any  present  day  claim  in  behalf  of  war.  So^ 
far  have  we  moved  from  that  day  that  it  is  difficult  U)V  us 
to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  then  general  custom.  Perhaps 
i  quotation  from  Treitschke  may  help  us  to  reinstate 
something  of  the  old  attitude  as  well  as  let  us  see  how  far 
we  have  moved  from  it.  The  country  described  is  Eng- 
land and  the  time  is  about  1845: 

A  commercial  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  life  of  the  nation.  That  last 
ndi.^IJensable  bulwark  against  the  brutalization  of  society — the  duel — went 
>ut  of  fashion;  the  riding  whip  supplanted  the  sword  and  pistol;  and  this 
r  iumph  of  vulgarity  was  celebrated  as  a  triumph  of  enlightenment."  (Quoted 
1  Schmitt,  England  and  Germany,  p.  163.) 

I  i  wars  then  need  not  be  inevitable,  what  can  the  schools 
lo  to  help  avert  them?  The  discussion  naturally  divides 
nto  two  parts:  (I)  what  shall  we  teach  teachers  (and  other 
idults)  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning;  and  (II)  what 
-hall  we  teach  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
chools  and  how  shall  we  go  about  it?  In  connection  with 
both  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  principle  that  "propa- 
j^andism"  is  out  of  place  in  the  public  schools.  The  first 
IKiri  (.1  the  discussion,  that  relating  to  the  teacher,  is  the 
longer.  In  so  far  as  this  means  a  paucity  of  suggestions 
for  actual  work  with  pupils,  I  regret  it;  but  largely  it  points 
to  the  important  fact  that  in  all  such  matters  the  teacher  is 
the  strategic  factor.  If  the  teacher  does  not  get  the  right 
|)oint  of  view,  does  not  see  the  social  processes  involved.  \vr 
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can  have  but  little  hope  that  the  schools  will  play  any 
part  in  abolishing  war.  We  must,  of  course,  with  teach- 
ers, include  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  all 
who  have  any  part  in  controlling  the  influences  that  shall 
affect  the  child.  We  have  in  mind,  then,  that  teachers, 
school  officials,  all  educated  adults,  shall  be  reached  thru 
the  teacher  training  institutions,  colleges,  or  universities. 
Nor  need  any  fear  that  we  are  proposing  to  "hand  out" 
ready-made  thoughts  to  be  received  and  accepted  without 
question.  Exactly  no;  what  we  contemplate  is  such  a  dis- 
cussion of  pertinent  facts  as  that  the  truth  will  carry  its 
own  conviction.  Upon  an  impartial  investigation  we  are 
content  to  rest  our  case.  What  point  of  view  then  may 
we  expect  our  teachers  to  get  as  a  result  of  impartial  study? 

First,  that  wars  are  not  inevitable.  This  we  have  per- 
haps already  sufffciently  discust.  We  cheerfully  admit 
that  human  nature — that  is,  human  nature  at  birth — has 
not  changed  for  many  thousands  of  years  and  we  are  not 
expecting  human  nature  in  this  sense  to  change  in  any  near 
future.  But  psychology  is  with  us  in  teaching  that  fighting 
(to  kill)  and  still  less  modern  warfare  are  so  far  from  being 
ineradicable  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  the  other  way. 
Rivalry  is  inherent,  but  not  warfare.  And,  as  was  further 
pointed  out,  private  murder^ — ^whether  as  private  vengeance 
or  duelling — has  been  practically  eliminated  from  modern 
civilization,  altho  in  its  way  far  more  firmly  fixed  in 
liuman  nature  than  is  modern  warfare.  Moreover,  our 
teachers  must  understand  how  it  is  our  social  heritage  from 
the  past  that  mainly  leads  people  to  war.  If  they  under- 
stand this,  they  will  know  better  how  to  counteract  its 
evil  tendency. 

Next,  I  should  have  our  teachers  understand  the  inevita- 
bly continuing  character  of  social  integration.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution  began  on  a  new  scale  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  people  in  larger  and  larger  aggregates.  As  the 
home  and  work  shop  gave  way  to  the  factory,  so  this,  in| 
turn,  is  being  joined  with  others  in  greater  combinations.  I 
These  enlarging  agencies  of  production  sell  over  wider  and  I 
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ider  areas  to  ever  larger  and  larger  numbers.     An  in- 
reasing  stream  of  inventions  bring  to  consciousness  an 
\  er  increasing  number  of  wants.     Means  of  communica- 
lon  and  transportation  keep  pace  so  that  the  morning's 
iper  give  us  the  news  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  while 
he  daily  life  is  increasingly  dependent  on   distant  parts 
I  the  earth  for  the  products  that  are  to  sustain  it.     Men 
re  thus  brought  together  in  ever  greater  and  greater  aggre- 
ates  by  a  process  which  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
umber  of  respects  in  which  each  is  dependent  upon  others 
>r   the   satisfaction   of  constantly  increasing  wants.     In- 
i^ration   and   aggregation   go   hand   in   hand.     And   the 
iidency    is    ever    growing.     Unless    civilization    goes    ta 
ieces,  we  face  an  inevitable  and  unending  process  of  inte- 
ration.     As  the  seven  little  kingdoms  of  earlier  Britian  had 
»  unite  in  time  into  the  Heparchy ;  as  Scotland  must  in 
ime  unite  her  warring  clans  into  one  harmonious  whole; 
-  increased  travel  and  exchange  of  goods  and  means  of 
tmmunication    must    make    one    nation    of    the    thirteen 
ruggling  suspicious  colonies ;  so  we  may  say  with  certainty 
lat  the  round  world  is  bound  in  time  to  return  upon  itself, 
ct    the   integration    continue,    and    sooner    or    later    the 
es  that  bind  will  outgrow  the  forces  that  separate;  and  the 
parate  nations  of  the  earth  will  realize  that  the  united 
.velfare  of  all  demands  the  united  action  of  all.     The  be- 
ginnings of  formal  joint  action  may  be  small;  but  the  be- 
inning  is  the  most  difficult.      Continuing  inevitable  inte- 
gration will  at  length  see  one  joint  compact  strong  enough 
to  ensure  order  even  in  the  face  of  sporadic  and  local  selfish 
itagonisms. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  will  come  to  be  seen  that  the 
liotion  of  a  final  absolute  and  exclusive  national  sovereignty 
is  unworkable,  manifesting  itself  in  fact  as  truly  a  nuisance 
in  the  world  of  practical  affairs  as  it  is  vicious  in  the  moral 
world.  Is  a  nation  subject  to  the  moral  law?  Surely  none 
among  us  would  dare  say  no;  this  denial  was  our  chief 
•mplaint  against  Prussia.  If  the  nation  is  morally  bound  to 
der  its  affairs  so  as  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations,  then 
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the  notion  of  absolute  sovereignty  has  aheady  been  given  up. 
Mere  will  backed  by  power  no  longer  suffices.  The  indi- 
vidual nation  as  truly  as  the  individual  man,  if  there  be 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  may — nay,  must  on  moral 
grounds, — be  forced  to  respect  those  rights.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  enforce  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  each.  The  effi- 
cient means  of  enforcement  may  well  be  debated,  but  the 
right  and  duty  only  the  anarchist  can  logically  deny.  When 
the  practical  recognition  of  the  properly  limited  character  I 
of  national  sovereignty  has  come,  we  may  then  hope  at 
last  to  see  the  end  of  the  selfish  exploitation  of  undeveloped 
nations,  so  provocative  hitherto  of  the  injustices  within 
and  of  wars  without. 

We  should  further  wish  our  teachers  to  see  the  utter 
fallacy  and  fatuity  of  competitive  armaments.  That 
they  are  provocative  of  wars  would  seem  most  evident.  If 
we  are  ''adequately  prepared,"  our  chauvinists  will  easily  find 
excuses  to  use  the  shining  swords,  while  the  people  generally  i 
will  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  that  this  or  that  weaker  | 
nation  needs  to  be  taught  its  just  place  in  the  world.  As 
for  maintaining  peace,  surely  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
possible and  self-contradictory  than  a  formula  which  bids 
each  nation  preserve  peace  by  providing  a  larger  prepara- 
tion than  its  neighbors.  The  danger,  the  folly,  and  the 
waste  of  such  a  program  unite  with  the  preceding  considera- 
tions in  demanding  an  international  compact  strong  enough 
to  limit  armaments  and  so  make  competitive  prepared- 
ness as  unnecessary  in  its  appeal  as  it  is  unfounded  in  fact. 

But  our  teachers  will  have  to  understand  the  dangers 
inherent  in  our  position.  Some  among  us  would  make  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  nothing  short  of  a  selfish  imperialism. 
Hear  the  words  of  a  foremost  leader  in  our  national  Senate 
regarding  this  doctrine:  'Tts  precise  character,  the  extent, 
method  and  time  of  its  application,  the  means  of  compelling 
its  observance,  all  are  matters  of  our  high  and  uncontrolled 
will  and  sovereign  prerogative.  We,  the  United  States,  can 
not  answer  to  any  one  else  in  respect  of  it.  We  use  it  when, 
as,  and  to  the  extent  we  need  it.     There  can  be  no  limitation 


upon  it   cxnpi   our  requirements,  our  will  and  our  force 

t     arms  '      Could     the     position     of    Prussia    be    more 

(lequately    exprest?      Such    a     statement    is    necessarily 

11  afTront  to  our  neighbors  in  the  countries  to  the  south 

f  us;  while  it  would  make  a  bully  of  iis      Not  all  of  our 

ress  has  always  advocated  wise  international  policies.     A 

irtain  group  of  papers  claimed  the  Cuban  war  as  its  own. 

The  published  life  of  John  Hay  makes  clear  his  belief  that 

lie  war  was  both  unnecessary  and  avoidable.     The  interest 

I  hat  certain  papers  have  taken  in  Mexican  intervention  is 

hard  to  reconcile  with  an  honest  desire  for  the  good  of  all 

oncerned.     If  the  teachers  understand  how  such  propa- 

mda  are  worked  they  will  be  better  able  to  prepare  the 

ising  children  to  resist  it. 

Again,  we  wish  our  school  people,  teachers  and  officials, 
• )  place  at  its  right  valuation  military  training  in  secondary 
hools;  to  understand  that  physically  it  is  probably  in- 
rior  to  other  types  of  exercise,  that  morally  the  military 
\  pe  of  discipline  is  more  likely  to  be  bad  than  good,  and 
iiat  we  can  not  expect  such  virtues  as  respect  for  law  to  be 
cveloped  by  such  obedience  as  the  military  man  is  likely 
')  demand.     Those  who  understand  how  moral  habits  and 
leals  are  built  will  hardly  lend  themselves  to  such  get-good - 
nick  schemes  as  some  are  claiming  for  military   training. 
A  most  important  part  of  the  teacher's  equipment  in 
he  coming  years  will  be  to  understand  the  Great  War. 
low  its  deeper  causes  lay  in  a  vicious  world  policy,  of  which 
.ermany  gave  only  the  worst  specimen ;  how  far  such  super- 
cial  causes  as  the  wounded  and  endangered  prestige  of 
sponsible  statesmen  could  conspire  with  national  selfish- 
I'ss  to  plunge  the  world  into  such  an  abyss;  how  much  the 
ar  cost,  in  treasure,  in  men,  in  misery,  then  and  now  and 
rreafter;  how  America  was  stirred  and  sustained  by  un- 
Ifish  idealism;  how  we  hoped  and  planned  to  stop  wars. 
'  is  no  warped  or  one-sided  treatment  that  we  ask,  only  the 
ull  facts,  the  really  significant  facts.     Granted  this,  we  be- 
lieve that  our  teachers  and  leaders  will  burn,  as  America 
'id  at  its  best,  to  abolish  war. 


fl 
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When  we  face  the  second  part  of  our  problem,  what  to  j 
teach  the  children,  the  difficulties  increase.  How  can  we  J 
teach  our  children  to  honor  our  men  in  their  personal  sacri- 
fices— which  were  great — and  yet  teach  the  horrors  of  war? 
How  shall  we  advocate  a  full  peace  program  and  yet  steer 
clear  of  partisan  disputes?  How  shall  those  who  believe 
that  wars  can  and  should  be  abolished,  avoid  an  improper 
propagandism  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not 
easy,  but  I  believe  certain  things  are  entirely  proper.  We 
can  teach  the  causes  of  the  war  and  its  results  in  a  way  to 
make  the  children  see  that  in  this  case  at  least  war  was  a 
wicked  shame  on  the  part  of  those  who  brought  it  on,  and 
a  calamity  unspeakable  for  all  the  countries  more  directly 
engaged.  When  it  comes  to  our  part,  I  believe  we  ought 
not  to  stress  over  much  the  atrocities  of  the  Germans— - 
we  have  too  many  children  of  German  parentage  in  our  I 
midst,  and  we  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  world 
has  turned  its  back  on  this  frightful  past.  We  ought  to 
stress  to  the  utmost  limit  that  the  facts  allow  the  idealism 
which  animated  America  in  the  part  she  played  and  then 
lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  Armistice  only  rang  the 
curtain  down  upon  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama.  Our 
powerful  nation  must  help  the  world  to  see  a  better  way  to 
make  its  policies  and  settle  its  disputes.  The  unselfish 
mission  of  America  to  help  the  world  to  better  things  and 
lead  the  way— this,  I  think,  is  a  program  to  which  every 
teacher  may  and  must  give  his  every  effort. 

Next,  when  finally  we  have  settled  our  partisan  disputes 
about  the  League,  then  the  teachers  must  do  their  utmost 
to  make  it  work.  For  its  success  after  all  depends  most  on 
America.  Any  settlement  made  by  our  governments  now 
is  only  a  beginning,  only  the  framework,  as  it  were,  the  bony 
skeleton  of  a  solution.  The  attitudes  of  our  people  must 
clothe  this  skeleton  with  flesh,  give  it  sinews  of  strength, 
and  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  Our  partisan  dis- 
putes have  left  our  older  people  divided.  A  created  cynicism 
has  brought  doubt  and  sometimes  mocking.  It  is  the  schools 
that  must  make  good  this  national  deficiency.     We  must 
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uild  a  rising  generation  that  will  put  faith  and  zeal  and  suc- 
rss  into  this  hope  of  the  future.  The  reduction  of  amia- 
lents  they  must  look  forward  to  with  approval.  The  grow- 
ic:  generation  must  understand,  too,  that  the  League 
must  and  will  grow.  I  need  not  say  that,  in  the  coming 
cars,  as  we  teach  the  history  of  1919  1920-1921,  we  must 
ot  stress  the  divisions  among  our  people  in  the  matter. 
00  often  have  these  divisions  been  too  discreditable  to 
ach  to  the  young. 

There  are  certain  conceptions  whicli  our  children  should 
it  in  connection  with  our  topic.     First,  is  the  awfulness 
war       Taking  care  not  to  overstress  this  especially  with 
:lie  very  young,  I  would  still  have  them  all — both  boys  and 
iris — arrive  at  a  vivid  conception  of  the  pain,  wounds, 
iiser>',  filth,  stench,  which  soldiers  must  endure,  not  over- 
poking  the  sorrows  at  home,  all  of  which  are  inherent  in 
war  itself.      Make  it  so  that  no  future  war  will  be  entered 
upon  lightly.     Second,  the  conception  that  wars  are  un-. 
ccessar>s  if  we  only  do  not  blunder,  we  need  never  have 
nother  war.     Third,  the  inevitable  social  integration  dis- 
gust   above    as    making    inherently  for  a  world    compact. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  suitable  only  for  the  advanced;  but 
I  beheve  they  can  easily  grasp  it.     Fourth,  the  conception 
hat  an  unlimited  national  sovereignty  is  a  practical  impossi- 
ility  and  a  moral  evil.     Fifth,  a  liberal  colonial  policy.     I 
iiould  never  use  the  word  "own"  to  express  the  relatiori- 
lip  of  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines 
ny  more  than  to  Alaska  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  be- 
iuse  I  can  not  approve  the  ownership  of  some  men  by 
ther  men.     Finally,  I  should  wish  to  build  the  conception 
iiat  imperialism   is   a   bad    thing.      If    we    have    control 
er  another  group,  it  should  be  as  trustees  for  their  better 
elfare  and  not  for  our  aggrandizement.     In  connection,  I 
•  lould  particularly  stress  the  forward  move  in  the  world's 
reatment  of  backward  or  disorganized  peoples  implied  in 
the  finer  conception  of  mandates. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  ideals  that  we  should  seek  in 
'•ason  and  out  to  build,  using  thereto  history,  Hterature, 
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geography,  games,  anything  that  will  help.  vSpace  and  time 
only  allow  me  to  name  some.  They  are,  I  hope,  self-explana- 
tory. Fair  play,  the  square  deal,  especially  as  applied  to 
weaker  nations ;  unselfishness  in  international  relationships ; 
peaceful  processes  of  settling  disputes,  arbitration,  inter- 
national law,  world  organization;  cooperation  to  the  com- 
mon good,  reaching  up  to  cooperation  among  nations;  the 
mission  of  America  to  lead  to  better  things ;  no  more  wars. 

In  addition  to  these  ideals  there  are  certain  attitudes, 
settled  ways  of  reacting  to  situations,  that  we  wish  to  build: 
an  interest  in  foreign  relationships,  worldmindedness,  a 
new  thing  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  water;  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  other  peoples;  unselfishness  in  international 
affairs ;  a  national  conscience ;  sense  of  national  honor  (cleared 
of  its  all  too  frequent  militaristic  leanings).  vSuch  are  the 
attitudes  we  would  build.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss^ 
how  attitudes  are  built;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  that  attitudes  grow  up  in  us  only  as  we  continue  to  act 
along  the  line  of  the  attitude.  We  can  thus  develop  world- 1 
mindedness  only  by  continually  taking  the  world  view  of 
questions.  And  so  with  others;  we  must  act  them  if  we 
would  build  them  up  in  us. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  teacher  is  after  all  the  key  to 
the  situation.  If  we  are  to  succeed  we  must  have  teachers 
themselves  imbued  with  the  proper  spirit  and  attitudes, 
possest  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunities the  school  offers  to  lead  the  children  into  like  spirit 
and  attitudes.  To  this  end  there  need  be  but  little  change 
in  our  present  curriculum  material,  perhaps  a  study  of  other 
nations ;  in  history,  some  new  chapters  to  tell  of  the  great 
war.  When  the  League  question  is  settled,  we  mtist  add 
the  proper  documents  regarding  that.  With  the  older 
children  some  specific  attention  should  be  given  to  our  new 
international  relationships.  The  main  work  will  be  done 
in  connection  with  all  our  ordinary  school  work, — history, 
civics,  geography,  literature, — to  build  up  in  our  children 
the  requisite  information,  concepts,  ideals,  and  attitudes. 
What  we  do,  we  must  do  in  full  appreciation  of  the  many 
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iicuit  LlciiR'Hts  involved.  Democracy  s  schools  must 
oid  partisan  propagandisni,  but  they  must  undertake  this 
cat  work  for  a  wider  democracy. 

WiLUAM  Heard  Kilpatrick 

iiCACHKRs  College, 

^      lAJ-MBIA    UNrVERSITY 


IV 
CITIZENSHIP  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

To-day,  as  never  before,  the  public  is  looking  to  the 
schools — and  particularly  the  high  schools— to  take  the  lead 
in  the  great  movement  of  Americanization  and  the  develop- 
ment of  qualities  of  citizenship  in  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  on-coming  generation.  Despite  many  laudable 
practises,  most  public  secondary  schools  are  not  systemati- 
cally training  young  people  for  their  civic  responsibilities  ,^ 
to  the  extent  or  to  the  degree  that  the  age  demands  or  that  I 
society  has  a  right  to  expect.  Good  citizenship  involves 
much  more  than  knowledge  about  government  and  vague 
notions  as  to  what  one's  personal  rights  and  privileges  are. 
Good  citizenship  consists  of  being  able  and  ready  to  play 
one's  full  part  in  the  cooperative  activities  of  community, 
state  and  nation.  It  results  from  a  combination  of  three 
factors,  namely,  (1)  altruistic  emotions,  (2)  correct  ideas, 
and  (3)  desirable  habits  of  response.  In  other  words,  senti- 
ments, knowledge  and  will  are  the  ingredients  out  of  which 
good  citizenship  is  compounded.  To  be  sure,  each  of  these 
elements  requires  special  treatment  to  cause  it  to  yield  its 
best  contribution.  Thus  sentiments  need  to  be  translated 
into  convictions,  knowledge  into  principles,  and  will  into 
action.  Given  these  operations,  skilfully  performed,  good 
citizenship  must  inevitably  eventuate. 

The  specific  problem  for  the  schools  is:  How  can  this 
task  be  accomplished?  In  answering  the  query,  the  first 
conclusion  obviously  is  that  the  undertaking  is  not  the  work 
of  a  limited  or  exclusive  group  of  individuals.  It  surely 
does  not  rest  solely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  superinten- 
dent, the  principal,  or  the  teachers  of  any  given  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  The  problem  involved  is  a  common 
problem.  It  challenges  the  best  thought  and  the  best 
efforts  of  the  entire  instructional  and  administrative  forces. 

214 
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In  the  second  place, ^t  is  clearly  obvious  that,  with  the  high 
school  constituency  as  varied  in  character  as  it  is,  no  single 
])lan  of  ])rocedure  will  be  ecjually  suitable  and  effective  with 
ill  types  of  pupils.  Individual  differences  among  adoles- 
cents are  pronounced.  Youths  are  unlike  in  respect  to  capaci- 
ties, potentialities,  interests,  temperament,  ambitions,  knowl- 
edge, experiences,  modes  of  reaction  and  many  other  quali- 
ties, riiey  yield  to  treatment  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree 
that  are  conspicuous  because  of  their  variabiHties.  More- 
over, the  entire  educative  process  is  one  of  slow  develop- 
HKiii  Hence,  it  follows  that  training  for  citizenship  must 
proceed  by  way  of  many  avenues,  must  be  couched  in  many 
fonns,  and  must  find  applications  in  many  types  of  human 
reaction. 

Let  it  be  granted  at  once  that  ordinarily  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  completely  the  three  elemental  driving  forces  of 
ihe  human  spirit,  namely,  feeling,  intellect,  and  will.  Never- 
theless, in  the  majority  of  human  experiences,  one  of  these 
factors  is  predominant.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  clear 
analysis,  segregate  them  here. 

First,  consider  the  problem  of  knowledge.  Less  than  a 
centur\'  ago  the  German  philosopher,  Herbart,  was  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  the  learned  man  could  alone  be  moral. 
For  him,  character — and  hence  citizenship — was  solely  a 
matter  of  ideas.  Knowing  what  was  advantageous  and 
right  guaranteed  that  the  knower  would  inevitably  do 
what  was  advantageous  and  right.  Common  sense  has 
everywhere  fully  disproved  the  doctrine.  Nevertheless, 
knowledge  is  power,  not  alone  in  shaping  material  ends 
hut  also  in  transforming  the  subjective  life  of  individuals." 
Hence,  the  first  requisite  for  good  citizenship  is  an  enlight- 
ened mind — particularly  a  mind  enlightened  in  respect  to 
social  affairs  themselves.  For  several  decades  now  the 
study  of  man's  relations  to  man  in  past  ages  has  found  a 
more  or  less  conspicuous  place  in  the  program  of  studies 
of  the  high  school.  And  this  is  well.  History  forms  the 
background  upon  which  alone  can  be  cast  the  images  of 
f'^m temporary   life  processes  among   the   members  of  the 
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human  family.  If  the  principle  of  ev(flution  be  accepted  as ; 
operating  in  the  realm  of  human  endeavors,  it  needs  must 
follow  that  the  social  institutions  and  agencies  and  relation- 
ships of  our  own  times  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  similar 
social  factors  that  existed  in  an  earlier  day,  and  hence,  that 
in  order  fairly  to  comprehend  the  social  problems  of  our 
own  times,  a  careful  study  of  the  origins  and  development 
of  those  factors  as  they  existed  in  a  more  elemental  stage 
is  desirable,  if  not  needed  necessary.  But  history  relates 
essentially  to  past  events.  Citizenship  concerns  itself  es- 
sentially with  present  and  future  social  conditions.  Hence, 
it  follows  that  history  taught  merely  as  history  and  without 
constant  reference  to  current  social  problems  and  contem- 
porary social  institutions  is  likely  to  have  little  direct  value 
as  an  agency  in  civic  training.  Taught  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  American  ideals  of  citizenship,  to  the  development 
of  free  democratic  institutions,  to  the  worth  of  being  free, 
and  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a 
free  democracy,  history  does,  of  course,  take  high  rank 
among  the  school  subjects  that  seek  to  yield  values  for  civic 
welfare. 

In  a  similar  way  literature,  science,  the  fine  and  prac- 
tical arts,  and  doubtless  some  of  tjie  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  can,  and  should,  be  taught  so  that  incidentally, 
at  least,  impressions  regarding  the  individual's  relationships 
and  responsibilities  to  the  state  are  made  emphatic.  Teach- 
ers of  these  subjects  who  do  not  consciously  aim  to  make 
their  classwork  yield  large  social  values  are  missing  enviable 
opportunities  and  need  to  be  awakened  to  a  keener  sense 
of  their  own  obligations. 

But  neither  history  nor  the  other  traditional  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  the  best  adapted  to  yield  the  services 
here  being  sought.  My  plea  is,  therefore,  that,  in  addition 
to  all  these  branches  of  instruction,  there  be  provided  other 
separate  and  distinct  courses  dealing  specifically  with  man 
in  his  social  relations  now  and  here.  Among  such  courses 
are  Community  Civics,  Elementary  Political  Science,  Ele- 
mentary Sociology,    Elementary  Economics,   and   Elemen- 
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tary  Industrial  Geography.  Coininunity  Civics  and  Hk- 
mcntary  Political  Science,  in  the  sense  of  a  study  of  jfoverii- 
inental  forms,  have  already  in  most  schools  an  assured 
place,  but  the  other  branches  mentioned  have  not.  Aii<i 
vet  true  citizenship  involves  relationships  of  many  other 
sorts  than  governmental.  Indeed,  government  touches  the 
average  citizen  in  a  specific,  direct  way  but  rarely.  On 
the  other  hand,  social,  economic,  and  industrial  problems 
press  hard  upon  all.  The  questions  of  man's  economic 
needs,  the  modes  of  production  and  exchange  of  economic 
^oods,  and  the  multiplicity  of  allied  problems  such  as  those 
relating  to  money  and  banking;  interest,  wages  and  rents; 
capital  and  labor ;  transportation ;  taxation — all  these  and 
scores  of  others  enter  into  the  every-day  experience  of  most 
citizens.  How  can  men  and  women  be  expected  to  assume 
nroper  attitudes  towards  these  matters  unless  they  be  in- 
lormed,  and  how  shall  they  know  unless  they  be  taught? 
Likewise,  the  more  strictly  social  questions  of  domestic 
unhappiness  and  divorce,  poverty  and  crime,  alcoholism 
and  insanity,  immorality  and  greed,  ugliness  and  squalor, 
*lisease  and  death,  confront  one  at  nearly  ever>'  turn  in 
life's  course  of  activities.  How  can  one,  therefore,  be  truly 
a  good  citizen  if  he  remains  in  ignorance  of,  or»in  indiffer- 
vHce  to,  the  causes,  preventives  and  remedies  of  these 
-ocial  ills' 

To  argue  that  Sociology,   Economics,   Political  vScience, 
Industrial   Geography,    are   college   subjects   and   can   not 
;)roperly  be  taught  in  the  secondary  school  is  to  beg  the 
question.     Any  subject  can  be  taught  to  a  normal  being  at 
ilmost  any  period  of  his  life,  provided  only  that  it  be  pre- 
sented simply  enough.     To  paraphrase  the  famous  dictum 
•f  Cassius:     The  fault,  dear  friends,  is  not  in  the  subject 
natter  but  in  ourselves  and  our  methods  that  we  are  under- 
^  as  teachers  and  in  the  world  of  active  affairs.     Surely 
c  accept  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  old  Greek  philoso- 
)hers  who,  one  being  asked  what  studies  a  man  should  pursue, 
vhen  young,  replied,  "those  that  he  will  use  when   he   is 
^i^^r."  then  most  emphatically  the  social  studies  in  a  ver>' 
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greatly  expanded  form  are  entitled  to  conspicuous  places 
the  secondary  school  curriculum.  Moreover,  just 
cause  they  are  so  valuable  in  the  training  for  citizens! 
"it  should  be  the  explicit  understanding,"  (to  quote  from 
a  recent  report  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  School  Principals)  "that  the  impor- 
tance of  social  studies  is  to  be  magnified  at  the  expense  of 
Enghsh,  Mathematics,  languages,  and  even  Natural 
Science." 

While,  therefore,  the  social  sciences  as  distinct  branches 
of  instruction  must  be  given  larger  scope  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  school  curriculums,  nevertheless,  as 
previously  stated,  they  must  not  be  expected  to  carry  the 
entire  burden  incident  to  giving  information  and  training 
regarding  citizenship.  Everv^  subject,  even  the  most 
logical  and  formal,  has  its  human  elements,  and  can  be 
made  to  explain  and  interpret  some,  at  least,  of  the  recurring 
social  problems  with  which  good  citizenship  is  destined  to 
be  eternally  grappling.  It  is  our  task,  as  teachers  of  those 
subjects,  to  see  that  such  material  is  not  neglected. 

But,  as  I  have  already  sought  to  bring  out,  mere  informa- 
tion about  the  problem  of  citizenship  is  insufficient  to  guar- 
antee in  pitpils  correct  attitudes  and  relationships  towards 
public  affairs.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  second 
necessary  step  in  training  for  citizenship  consists  of 
the  employment  of  such  processes  as  will  fire  the 
human  spirit  with  altruistic  zeal.  Here  the  problem 
takes  on  new  elements,  and  enlarges  its  scope  mightily.  No 
longer  can  it  be  regarded  solely  as  a  classroom  problem^ 
and  be  solved  by  the  several  classroom  teachers  worki 
separately  and  independently.  Tho  each  individual  must 
continue  to  assume  responsibilities  for  his  own  groups  of 
pupils,  the  school  authorities  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity 
must  now  be  called  upon  to  take  large  control.  Emerson 
once  declared  that  "the  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be 
one."  Similarly,  the  only  way  to  inspire  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  in  others  is  to  be  enthusiastic  and  full  of  zeal  one- 
self.    No  doubt  teachers  who  sincerely  express  sentiments 
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of  loyalty  to  just  causes  and  otherwise  exhibit  attitudes 
and  interests  toward  human  endeavors  of  real  significance 
do.  by  those  very  acts,  inspire  desirable  emotions  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  hearts  of  their  proteges.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  personal  influences,  other  forms  of  emotional  appeal 
are  surely  needed. 

Among  the  special  agencies  that  can  wisely  be  employed 
to  attain  the  ends  sought  are:  (1)  the  school  assembly  or 
auditorium  meetings,  in  which  stimulating  talks,  stirring 
music,  and  inspiring  readings  of  choice  literary  material 
are  given;  (2)  the  representation  of  serious  social  condi- 
tions and  social  needs,  together  with  the  appropriate  pro- 
cedures for  bettering  them,  exhibited  by  means  of  dramatics, 
pageantry,  stereopticon  slides,  and  moving  pictures ;  and  (3) 
actual  visits  by  pupils  under  supervision  of  their  teachers 
to  localities,  institutions,  and  agencies  that  reveal,  in  con- 
crete forms,  conditions  and  practises  that  challenge  the 
interests  and  attention  of  all  good  citizens.  I  know  of  no 
superior  agencies  to  these  to  develop  the  spirit  of  good  will 
among  high  school  boys  and  girls.  The  adolescent  period  is 
essentially  a  period  of  emotional  development.  Impressions 
made  at  this  time  are  likely  to  become  permanent  and  to 
constitute  the  foundational  forms  upon  which  the  adult 
attitudes  toward  life  shall  rest.  The  assembly  or  audi- 
torium exercises  in  particular  can  be  made  of  almost  infinite 
value,  simply  because  they  are  so  easily  manipulated,  per- 
mit of  such  frequent  employment,  and  lend  themselves  to 
such  varied  forms  of  appeal.  It  is  probably  true  that 
more  significant  life  decisions  have  been  effected  by  means 
of  the  chapel  or  assembly  exercises  than  by  all  of  the  class- 
room recitation  meetings  combined.  The  high  school 
that  does  not,  therefore,  make  large  use  of  this  powerful 
character-making  instrument  is  missing  golden  opportuni- 
ties to  help  train  the  on-coming  generation  for  the  responsi- 
ble duties  of  citizenship. 

Especially  important  in  this  connection  is  the  subject 
of  music.  It  would  be  strange,  and  certainly  unfortunate, 
if  the  new  emotional  life  which  the  war  fired  and  which  found 
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expression  so  noticeably  in  this  form,  both  vocal  and  instru 
mental,  are  not  perpetuated,  and  are  not  turned  to  use  in- 
deepening  and  venerating  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Funda- 
mentally, people  live  in  their  emotions,  and  perhaps  no 
art  has  so  refining  an  influence  on  the  emotions  as  has 
music.  "I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  of  a  nation  if  I 
may  write  its  songs,"  is  a  dictum  which  has  sounded  down 
thru  the  ages.  Sentiment  is  more  powerful  than  logic  or 
courts  of  law.  Music,  as  a  weather-vane  of  sentiment,  has 
recently  shown  its  effect  in  patriotic  mass  meetings,  in 
training  camps,  in  the  leisure  hours  of  cantonment  life,  on 
marches,  in  trenches,  in  the  battle  charges  themselves. 
How  almost  sacred  have  recently  become  America,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  the  Marseillaise,  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning,  There's  a  Long,  Long 
Trail,  and  scores  of  other  songs.  Can  the  subject  of  music 
ever  again  be  left  in  neglect  in  the  public  schools?  The 
echoes  of  the  war  seem  to  reply  "Impossible!" 

Lastly,  there  is  the  obligation  on  the  high  schools  to  see 
that  knowledge  and  sentiments  relating  to  citizenship  are 
translated  into  habits  of  conduct.  ''Faith  without  works  is 
dead,"  said  St.  Paul  years  ago.  Knowing  what  is  good 
to  do  and  wishing  for  its  adoption  will,  obviously,  insure 
nothing  in  the  way  of  improved  personal  or  national  charac- 
ter. The  way  to  learn  to  do  is,  not,  as  the  old  adage  had  it, 
merely  to  do,  but  it  is  assuredly  to  think  and  feel  and  then 
to  do.  Perhaps  at  present,  training  for  citizenship  in  the 
public  schools  finds  its  weakest  factor  just  here.  Adoles- 
cents are  peculiarly  concerned  with  action.  It  fascinates 
them,  it  challenges  them,  it  pleases  them.  And  yet,  only 
rarely  does  the  high  school  furnish  a  sufficient  number  and 
range  of  activities  to  permit  all  types  of  minds  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  citizenship-building  experiences  that  are 
adequate  in  extent  and  variety.  The  correction  of  this 
fault  must  be  the  next  reform  in  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  secondary  education. 

At  the  present  time  whatever  direct  training  is  provided 
in  the  high  school  under  this  heading  is  found  in  general  in 
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connection  with  the  regular  school  discipline,  athletics,  the 
school  paper,  certain  literary  and  debating  clubs,  and  oc- 
casional student  organizations  of  a  social  character.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  training  that  comes  thru  these  agencies 
is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  tends  to  develop  qualities  of 
initiative,  cooperation,  and  obedience  to  established  rules. 
Hut  psychologists  inform  us  that  for  the  most  part  training 
is  specific,  and  hence  that  personal  qualities  thus  developed 
in  individuals  will  rarely  function  in  other  circumstances, 
unless,  at  the  time  the  learning  process  is  being  pursued, 
specific  connections  with  the  more  remote  activities  are  con- 
sciously established.  This  being  true,  it  is  a  fair  question 
lo  ask  whether  the  schools  are  to-day  employing  the  various 
ollateral  student  organizations  to  the  extent  which  they 
night  be  employed,  and  whether,  thru  them,  they  are  se- 
aring the  transference  of  general  powers  in  a  manner  that 
vill  necessarily  contribute  to  the  solving  of  particular  social 
;>roblems  in  the  community,  state  and  nation? 

Surely,  there  are  ways  of  exercising  pupils'  volitional 
:)0wers  so  that  the  larger  social  ends  sought  may  be  reached. 
-Vmong  these  are  the  various  types  of  student  self-governing 
igencies.  Granted  at  once  that  freedom  of  self  direction  in 
lie  high  schools  is  securable  only  within  limits  and  must 
ilways  be  guided  by  the  larger  wisdom  of  adult  members, 
nevertheless  no  organization  in  the  school  probably  yields 
uch  values  for  citizenship  as  do  the  student  councils, 
tudent  houses  of  representatives,  student  chambers  of 
ommerce,  student  boards  in  control,  and  student  school- 
ity  governing  bodies.  Thru  such  agencies  students  be- 
ome  practised  in  enacting,  judging  and  administering  law, 
ind  in  dealing  concretely  with  governmental  forms  and 
problems  that  are  different  from  those  of  the  larger  world 
'f  adults  only  in  their  range  and  complexities.  No  school 
an,  in  my  judgment,  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  student 
trganizations  of  these  sorts. 

Among  other  agencies  which  offer  promise  of  almost 
inlimited  service  for  tlie  civic  training  of  youths  are  the 
^oy  and  Girl  vScout  Organizations.  Inaugurated  only  a 
ittle  more  than  a  decade  ago  these  two  agencies  have  to- 
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day  established  their  hold  upon  young  people  in  nearly 
every  portion  of  the  Union.  The  work  they  are  performing 
is,  too,  (so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  by  a  layman)  remarkably 
effective.  Nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  the  local  organ- 
izations are  obliged  to  rely  upon  voluntary  contributions 
to  meet  their  necessary  expenses,  and  upon  the  freely  given 
services  of  busy  rr^en  and  women  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  program.  But  the  Scout  organization  con- 
cerns itself  with  boys  and  girls  of  the  early  adolescent  age, 
and  is,  therefore,  dealing  with  the  same  individuals  as  do 
the  high  schools,  and  the  continuation  schools.  Would  it 
not  be  feasible  and  advantageous  for  the  high  schools  now 
to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Scout  movement  and  incor- 
porate it  as  a  part  of  its  regular  functions?  Scouting  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  All  that  it  demands  at 
present  is  a  chance  to  expand  and  deepen  its  influences. 
The  high  schools  thru  their  facilities  for  physical  training, 
places  for  social  and  business  gatherings,  athletic  fields  and 
gymnasiums,  are  admirably  fitted  to  cooperate  in  this  world- 
wide movement.  Moreover,  thru  the  public  taxing  power 
given  to  the  school  authorities,  funds  for  the  hiring  of  scout 
masters  (whose  office  might  very  properly,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  merged  with  that  of  the  physical  trainers)  can  very  readily 
be  obtained.  The  school  equipment  could  likewise  be 
utilized  to  serve  the  needs  of  both  the  school  and  the  affilia- 
ted organization,  and  the  benefits  to-day  being  enjoyed  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  boys  and  girls  would  be  ex- 
tended to  include  all  youths  of  the  adolescent  age. 

That  something  of  this  sort  is  being  done  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  from  the  1180 
secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  According  to 
these  reports  recently  made  651  high  schools  already  have 
the  Boy  Scout  organizations  in  connection  with  their  work, 
and  522  have  the  Girl  Scout  organizations.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  these  figures  may  mark  a  distinct  universal 
tendency  in  secondary  education  in  this  country? 

Among  the  obligations  which  a  scout  member  takes  upon 
himself  is,  as  is  doubtless  well-known  to  all,  the  obligation 
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of  pcrforniing  (as  llu-  x?ocie  cx};u....v  .  il,  oiu  ^ood  Uiin 
to  another  individual  daily.  Adapting  that  idea  to  the 
problems  of  community  welfare  and  to  the  matter  of  specific 
individual  training  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  I  wish  to 
make  a  plea  for  the  organization,  within  each  high  school, 
of  a  Junior  Good  Citizenship  League,  one  of  whose  obliga- 
tions on  its  members  shall  be  the  doing  of  at  least  one  good 
turn  of  a  community  nature  weekly.  Already  in  the  North 
Central  Association  territory  76  schools  have  pupil  organ- 
izations which  are  styled  Civic  Leagues  or  some  similar 
name.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  which  goes  to  show 
that  their  constitutions  include  any  definite  obligations  of 
the  kind  here  mentioned.  In  almost  every  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  group  action  is  occasionally  secured  when  com- 
munity matters  of  an  emergency  type  are  forced  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  school  authorities.  Is  it  not  possible  and  de- 
sirable that  the  occasional  interest  be  expanded  into  a  per- 
manent interest?  May  not  much  of  the  philanthropic  work 
within  the  community,  matters  connected  with  public 
health  activities  centering  in  the  aesthetic  and  recrea- 
tional affairs  of  the  city  or  town,  and  similar  quasi-public 
practical  problems  be  referred  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
liigh  school  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  them,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent and  possible,  thru  the  organization  of  a  Junior  Good 
Citizenship  League?  Is  the  field  not  a  promising  one  for 
cultivation?  Is  not  the  harvest  to  be  garnered  from  it 
an  inviting  one?  Under  an  organization  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned not  only  would  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  accrue  to 
the  local  communities  as  communities,  but  the  practical 
training  secured  by  the  members  of  the  League  would  be 
almost  invaluable  to  them.  The  success  and  worth  of 
any  such  undertaking  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  in- 
telligence and  effort  that  we  older  ones  put  into  the  under- 
taking. If  we  sow  sparingly,  we,  of  course,  shall  reap 
sparingly.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the  proposed  project 
has  much  merit.  Calvin  O.  Davis 

University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


V 

THE  TRAINING  OF  AMERICANIZATION 

TEACHERS 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  field  of  Americaniza- 
tion, to-day,  is  the  training  of  teachers.  The  problem  re- 
solves itself  into  three  phrases,  namely:  the  present  situa- 
tion as  to  training  Americanization  teachers;  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  Americanization  teacher;  and  the  organization 
of  teacher-training  courses. 

I 

In  1919  a  study  was  made  concerning  the  training  of 
teachers  for  Americanization  work.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  sixty-one  representa- 
tive cities  engaged  in  Americanization  work  was  592,  and 
of  these  207  have  had  professional  training  of  day  school 
teachers  and  also  special  training  in  Americanization  work. 
The  fact  has  also  been  established  that  of  these  207,  157 
were  in  four  cities  out  of  the  sixty-one.  Thus  fifty-seven 
Cities  reported  only  fifty  public  school  teachers  with  special 
training  for  the  work.^ 

Since  some  of  the  special  training  referred  to  above  con- 
sisted of  the  ''short-unit"  variety  composed  of  lectures  or 
conferences,  it  may  be  -said  that  we  are  only  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  "re-training' '  stage.  Few  colleges  or  normal 
schools  offer  any  work  along  this  line,  either,  as  shown  by 
the  Carnegie  questionnaires.  Those  that  do,  offer  course 
of  short  duration  and  largely  along  the  "lecture"  method 

The  institutes  held  lately  in  the  state  of  California' 
however,  are  exceptions  to  the  above  statement.  For  here 
we  use  not  only  lectures  and  reading,  but  also  observation, 
demonstration,  and  practise  work.  But  even  in  these  the 
courses  are  given  by  several  people,  each  presenting  the 

^  Proceedings  of  Americanization  Conference,  Bureau  of  Education,  Dept. 
of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  p.  120. 
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j)hase  of  Uie  iiuilU'r  about  which  he  knows  the  most.  l  ht- 
I  esult  is  a  lack  of  unity.  The  course  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  individual  who  is  responsible  for  the  aims  and  funda- 
mental ])oints  of  ^•it'^v  nnd  the  other  Icct tires  should  be 
^iip]ilementary. 

Too  often  courses  of  study  in  this  work  have  been  handed 
down  by  college  ])rofessors,  who,  altho  authorities  on 
sociology,  anthropology,  or  racial  backgrounds,  may  them- 
selves never  have  taught  an  immigrant  or  may  never 
have  been  in  contact  with  him.  The  successful  teacher, 
on  the  contrary,  must  be  one  who  teaches  thru  the  heart 
as  well  as  thru  the  head,  and  who  teaches  the  immigrant, 
not  merely  civics  or  English  according  to  a  successful  method. 
Therefore,  since  teaching  immigrants  requires  skill,  which 
must  be  imparted,  no  teacher  of  English,  however  skil- 
lul,  should  instruct  beginners,  who  himself  has  not  had 
close  contact  with  the  alien  in  the  classroom. 

The  majority  of  teachers  also  are  "day"  teachers,  who 
midertake  evening  classes,  in  addition  to  a  full  schedule 
of  work.  With  some  teachers  there  is  no  lessening  of  vital- 
ity after  a  day's  w^ork.  With  others  there  is  a  tired  feel- 
ing that  does  not  make  for  the  best  teaching.  This  teacher 
-hould  stay  out  of  the  work,  for  most  of  the  immigrants 
themselves  have  put  in  a  hard  day's  work  and  need  a  teacher 
who  is  "alive"  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  Then,  in  addition, 
in  many  cases  Americanization  teachers  are  poorly  paid, 
even  more  so  than  regular  night  school  teachers,  altho  their 
work  is  far  more  specialized.  Too  many  people  without 
any  experience  or  pedagogical  training  have  attempted 
this  work,  just  because  they  could  speak  English.  Too 
often,  too,  teachers  hold  the  idea  that  they  can  teach  for- 
MTs  by  the  same  methods  that  they  can  teach  modern 
.....^uage  students.  The  two  are  very  different  in  method, 
for  one  is  for  cultural  or  disciplinary  reasons  and  the  other 
'or  use.  Many  teachers  at  present  believe  that  the  teach- 
nig  of  English  or  civics  is  all  there  is  to  Americanization. 
In  fact  this  is  only  one  phase.  "Americanization  can  not 
■>e  given;  it  must  be  achieved  and  its  value  lies  not  so 
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much  in  its  possession  as  the  struggle  to  secure  it,  whicl 
makes  one  rich."^ 

II 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  teaching  of  the  aHen  at  present 
in  most  locaHties.  Of  course  there  are  the  exceptions,  but 
I  beUeve  the  above  criticism  of  it  is  a  justifiable  one.  Our 
problem,  then,  becomes  one  of  adequate  preparation  of 
the  Americanization  worker,  whether  he  be  teacher  of 
English  to  foreigners,  conductor  of  citizenship  classes,  or 
(in  California)  "home  teacher."  What,  then,  are  the 
qualifications  of  an  Americanization  worker?  Since  the 
work  is  highly  specialized,  it  requires  a  teacher  of  special 
qualifications. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a  teacher  in 
this  field  is  his  ability  to  use  personal  persuasion.     He  must 
persuade  these  foreigners  to  buy  his  product.     He  must  be 
able  to  show  these  people  the  advantages  to  themselves  of 
learning  English  for  use.     He  must  be  able  to  convince 
the  alien  of  the  benefits  of  citizenship  in  our  country.     In 
a   word,    he   must   be   a   salesman.     The   Americanization 
teacher  must  be  a  person  of  unlimited  resourcefulness  and 
energy.     The  foreign  worker  is   usually   tired   and  weary 
when  he  comes  to  our  classes.     The  teacher  must  give  him 
the  "glad  hand"  when  he  arrives  and  when  he  leaves.     He 
must  mix  and  mingle  with  these  alien  people,  discussing 
the  problems   and   events   of   their   daily   activities.     The 
teacher  often  holds  these  thru  his  own  invigorating  person- 
ality when  all  other  methods  have  failed.     A  third  quali-. 
fication  is  that  the  teacher  must  be  fully  prepared  in  hi{ 
subject.     He  must  be  able  to  give  these  people  in  a  clear ,^ 
forceful  way  those  things  which  the  alien  comes  for.     He; 
must  be  absolutely  sure  of  his  ground,  for  the  alien  is  veryj 
quick  to  perceive  any  deficiencies  in  his  instructor's  prepara- 
tion.    If  the  alien  does  not  get  what  he  comes  for,  he  will 
not  stay,  regardless  of  how  much  he  values  a  knowledge  oi 
English. 

2  Proceedings    of    Americanization    Conference,    Bureau    of    Education,' 
Dept.  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  p.  110. 
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'\'\w  UaclKi',  iurlliciiuorc,  imisl  \k-  a  jk-isoii  iiKai>.ii>K   of 

discouragement,  for  many  discouraging  problems  arise  in 

this  work.     The  teacher  must  also  have  a  sympathetic  at- 

itude  toward  the  alien  which  does  not  take  on  the  form  of 

ity.     He  must  be  interested  in  many  of  the  interests  of 

•  he  foreign  born.     He  must  know  something  of  the  countries 

md  conditions  from  which  the  alien  came  and  what 

conntrv  has  meant  to  him. 

Ill 
With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  our  next  problc 
he  training  of  the  Americanization  teacher.     The  teacher 
must  be  trained  in  the  needs  of  the  alien  and  how  to  meet 
these  needs  both  in  method  and  technique.     Two  types  of 
Americanization  workers  must  be  trained, — the  leader  or 
rganizer,   and   the  teachers  of  immigrants  and  of  adult 
illiterates,  whether  in  industry,  home,  or  school.     In  pre- 
paring a  course,  one  must  also  fit  the  needs  of  both  the 
teacher  already  in  service  and  the  one  just  preparing  to 
'  nter  the  field. 

Courses  can  be  given  by  state  or  local  educational  authori- 
ties, by  universities,  by  normal  schools,  by  city  institutes, 
•r  other  teacher- training  agencies.     The  universities  and 
colleges  should  train  leaders  and  organizers  in  American- 
ization activities.     Courses  adapted  to  this  field  should  be 
;iven  as  part  of  the  year's  program  or  during  the  summer 
cssion.     They  must  give  first-hand  experience  in  teaching 
•f  the  illiterate  and  the  alien,  and  should  equip  themselves 
o  handle  this  activity  practically. 

The  field  of  the  normal  schools  and  training  schools  is 

ihe  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  Americanization  work. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  the  year's  work.     Obser\'ation  and 

•ractise  should  be  included  in  these  courses.     The  state  de- 

•artment  should  organize  teachers'  institutes  to  aid  teachers 

Iready  in  service.     This  department  should  also  determine 

he    basis    for    certifying    teachers,    cooperating   with    the 

ormal  schools.     They  should  likewise  furnish  assistance, 

a  staff  of  experts,  to  small  communities.     The  state 

rtnicnts  should  from  time  to  time  investisrate  and  re- 
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port  the  progress  of  training  of  teachers  for  Americaniza- 
tion work.  The  federal  bureau,  finally,  should  be  a  clearing- 
house from  which  bulletins  should  be  sent  out  giving  the 
latest  and  best  experiments  in  teacher-training.  The 
federal  bureau  should,  in  addition  to  assuming  leadership, 
furnish  money  for  the  work. 

With  an  organization  for  teacher-training  along  these 
lines,  the  courses  could  be  made  to  fit  the  various  functions 
of  the  various  agencies.  They  should  be  adapted  both  to 
the  purposes  of  the  students,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
community.  They  should  be  developed  along  flexible 
and  easily  adapted  lines  for  the  problems  of  Americaniza- 
tion are  so  great  and  varied  no  stereotyped  course  would 
be  useful.  However,  the  following  course  may  be  offered 
allowing  for  various  adaptations  to  meet  local  needs: 

1.  A  background  of  our  various  immigrant  peoples  should 
be  part  of  the  course.  This  should  not  only  include  the 
history  and  causes  of  immigration  to  this  country,  but  also 
the  conditions  that  the  alien  left  and  those  he  usually  finds 
in  America.  It  should  include  the  national  characteristics 
and  traits  of  immigrants  as  well  as  the  foreigners'  gifts  ta' 
America. 

2.  The  meanings  and  interpretations  of  Americanism 
and  Americanization  should  find  a  place  in  the  course.  Here 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  Americanization  move- 
ment should  be  undertaken.  A  discussion  of  our  ideals, 
customs,  and  citizenship  should  be  included.  Conditions 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  Americanization  move- 
ment should  be  studied. 

3.  Another  subject  of  the  training  course  should  be  the 
teaching  of  English  to  both  beginners  and  advanced  stu- 
dents, as  to  method  and  technique.  A  comparison  of  for- 
eign languages  with  the  English  language  should  be  made.  A 
discussion  of  materials,  visual  and  phonographic  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  psychological  considerations  involved  in 
teaching  foreigners,  should  be  made.  The  organization  of 
home,  school,  and  factory  classes,  should  be  given  some 
attention. 
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I.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  federal  and  staU  plaii , 
of  Americanization,  as  well  as  pending  legislation  should 
be  undertaken.  Industrial  Americanization  should  Ix 
i^ivcn  a  just  part  in  the  course. 

5.  Then,  too,  the  whole  subject  (•!  .\ niericanization  of 
woman,  the  "home  teacher"  work,  and  the  community  co- 
operation in  Americanization  work,  must  be  given  due  con- 
sideration. 

0.  The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  should  be  developed, 
lis  well  as  the  training  of  the  worker,  in  the  sympathetic  at- 
titude toward  the  alien.  The  whole  process  of  naturaliza- 
tion and  the  training  in  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship 
and  civic  and  personal  hygiene  should  find  a  place  in  the 
course.  Vocational  guidance  for  foreigners  is  an  important 
->ubject  here  likewise.  Race  amalgamation  and  methods 
>)f  assimilation  should  be  included  in  the  course  as  well  as 
the  study  of  nationality  and  language  itself.  Notable 
Americans  of  foreign  birth  should  be  dwelt  upon  also. 

7.  Field  work  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course. 
This  should  consist  in  visiting  police  courts  and  courts  of 
domestic  relations  involving  foreigners;  settlement  cases 
involving  immigrants;  visiting  foreign-speaking  societies 
and  neighborhoods;  as  well  as  practise  teaching.  At  least 
twenty-four  hours  of  practise  teaching  under  competent 
obser\'ation  should  be  required.  This  observation  can  well 
!)e  conducted  by  a  system  of  "sitting  in,"  as  is  done  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  In  this  system  the  supervisor  "sits  in" 
various  classes  at  frequent  intervals.  The  purposes  of  this 
iiKthod  are  (1)  to  determine  the  methods  used  by  the 
;  acher,  (2)  to  discover  his  good  qualities  and  to  urge  their 
'  apitalization,  (3)  to  correct  the  weak  qualities,  and  (4)  to 
balance  the  program  of  the  teacher  properly.  A  system  of 
I)ractise  teaching  that  has  proved  successful  in  Alameda, 
California,  consists  of  first  observing  the  work  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  then  assisting  in  the  work,  and  finally  taking 
charge  of  the  class  under  the  observation  of  the  director. 

Robert  Fi.oyd  Gray 

AUAM8D.\,  CaUPORNIA 


VI 
THE  FIRST  MISSIONARY  SCHOOL  OF 
AMERICANISM^ 

There  are  two  vital  reasons  for  trying  to  stamp  out 
illiteracy  in  America,  namely,  to  aid  the  individual  to  be 
most  useful  to  himself  and  his  community  and  to  counteract 
Bolshevism.  In  the  southern  communities  there  is  practi- 
cally no  such  thing  as  Bolshevism.  The  problem  there  is 
to  aid  the  illiterate  to  make  the  most  of  himself  in  order 
to  further  the  interests  of  his  community.  The  native  south- 
ern white  is  of  good,  pure  American  blood,  and  he  has  been 
American  for  many  generations.  From  among  these  come 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  illiterate  soldiers  now  enlisting 
in  the  Army. 

As  is  pretty  well  known,  there  developed  out  of  the  World 
War  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  illiterate  soldier,  who, 
during  the  emergency,  was  included  in  the  draft  and  who 
still  is  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  regular  Army.     Up 
to  May  first,  1919,  the  Welfare  Organizations  assumed  the 
responsibility  largely  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  these 
illiterates,  but  at  that  date  there  was  established  at  Camp 
Upton  the  first  Recruit  Educational  Center,  which  became  a 
definite  military  organization  designed  to  train  such  men  in 
the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing  and  elementary  facts 
essential  to  becoming  a  useful  soldier.     There  gradually  de- 
veloped a  program  which  provided  for  a  soldier's  day,  one-half 
of  which  was  devoted  to  regular  military  activities  and  the 
other  half  to  classroom  instruction.     The  recruiting  agencies, 
of  the  Army  set  out  definitely  to  encourage  enlistment  of  this! 
type  of  man  with  the  view  to  making  the  Army  of  greater; 
service  to  the  Country.     Enlistment  for  this  school  was  first; 
limited  to   the    Eastern   Department,    then   to   all   of  the; 
United    States    east    of    the    Mississippi    and    soon    was^ 
extended  to  the  whole  country. 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  six  other  missionary  schools,  modeled  afteH 
the  one  at  Camp  Upton,  have  been  established  by  the  War  Department  inf 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Upton  School  has  been  moved  taj 
Camp  Dix. 
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riiere  naturally  developed  an  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
I  number  of  old  Army  officers  to  this  innovation  because  it 
cenied  to  them  that  the  Anny  was  receiving  an  inferior 
type  of  soldier  and,  because,  as  they  maintained,  the  Army 
was  spending  its  money  and  efforts  toward  doing  what  the 
public  schools  ought  to  do.     The  first  is  not  true;  officers 
rocciving  those  who  have  been  trained  testify  to  the  high 
-oldierly  qualities  of  those  men  coming  from  the  Recruit 
Educational  Center.     However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the   public   schools   are   largely   responsible   for  the   adult 
illiteracy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  objectors  to  this  Amer- 
icanizing enterprise  by  the  Army  failed  to  realize  that  such 
I    an  activity  by  the  Army  would  be  a  tremendous  means  of 
awakening  the  state  and  local  authorities  to  the  needs  of 
establishing  better  schools.     Undoubtedly  the  Recruit  Edu- 
ational  Center  at  Camp  Upton  has  proved  in  this  respect 
I  wonderful  missionary  enterprise,  for  there  are  available 
numerous  data  to  indicate  that  the  state  and  local  com- 
munities from  which  are  drawn  the  bulk  of  the  illiterate 
vhite  soldiers  of  long  time  American  blood,  have  suffered 
I   wounded   pride   upon    awaking    to    the    fact   that   the 
American  Army  had  to  do  for  their  young  men  what  the\ 
well  could  have  done,  and  well  know^  they  ought  to  have 
ione  for  these  men  themselves.     As  a  result  perhaps  of  the 
\rmy's  activity  during  the  emergency,  as  a  result  of  the  data 
athered  to  show  the  tremendous  percentage  of  illiteracy 
imong  pure  blooded  Americans,  and  because  of  the  estab- 
ishment  and. effectual  execution  of  the  educational  program 
it  Camp  Upton,  most  of  the  states,  especially  some  of  the 
outhern  states,  and  local  communities  are  spending  con- 
iderable  sums  of  money  to  improve  their  schools  and  to 
i)lot  out  adult  illiteracy.     Everywhere  in  the  United  States 
there  has  developed  a  zeal  to  make  every  man  and  woman, 
v'ho  is  mentally  capable,  a  master  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
inglish  language.     Obviously  among  the  strictly  American 
vpe  of  illiterate  there  will  develop  thru  these  efforts  at 
ducation  a  keener  appreciation,  a  greater  enthusiasm  and 
»  deeper  respect  for  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  America. 
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One  hears  everywhere  the  term  Americanization,  which  m 
often  means  only  the  education  of  the  foreign  element  in  | 
America,  whereas  the  Army  school  at  Camp  Upton  has 
demonstrated  that  Americanization  refers  quite  as  well  to 
the  illiterate  man  who  is  of  strictly  American  blood.     It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  tremendous*  oppor- 1 
tunities  in  respect  to  this  type  of  Americans.     Certainly  it 
is  a  travesty  on  the  public  school  of  this  country  that  so 
large  a  percentage  of  its  men  should  be  unable  to  use  the 
most  vital  tool  of  modern  civilization.  | 

Of  course  the  Army  has  reached  only  the  male  adult  il- 
literate. The  proportion  of  female  adult  illiterates  must 
be  quite  as  great.  Therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  influence 
of  the  mother  in  the  home  and  the  community,  this  dis-^ 
tressing  condition  appears  all  the  more  appalling.  The 
hope  of  the  school  at  Camp  Upton  is  not  so  much  that  it 
will  train  a  few  thousands  of  these  illiterates  to  read  and 
write  English,  but  rather  that  it  will  use  these  few  men  as 
missionaries  to  arouse  among  the  home  communities  the  ^ 
wish  of  the  adults  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  to  afford 
decent  opportunities  for  the  coming  generations  to  have 
reasonable  facilities  for  education.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
lessons  presented  in  the  Recruit  vSchool  at  Camp  Upton 
center  about  the  project  of  *'a  letter  home  in  the  man's  own 
hand  and  composition  at  the  end  of  two  weeks."  The  later 
lessons  also  emphasize  writing  home  and  are  full  of  sugges- 
tive statements  to  be  written  home  in  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  education  and  the  opportunity  to  come  there- 
with. vSince  these  men  do  not  have  a  very  broad  mental 
content,  because  they  have  not  read,  they  naturally  catch 
up  these  suggestions  and  write  them  home.  Thereby  they 
unwittingly  spread  the  gospel  among  the  home  folk,  among 
whom  is  sown  the  seed  of  a  zeal  for  more  education.  These 
soldiers  at  the  Recruit  Educational  Center  likewise  write 
letters  suggestive  of  proper  sanitary  habits  with  which,  on 
entering  the  Army,  they  are  wholly  unfamiliar,  and  which, 
prior  to  their  letters,  were  unknow^n  to  their  folks  at  home. 
Following  are  three  samples  of  such  lessons. 
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lY  Dkak  Kathkr: 
When  I  came  to  the  army  I  was  not  strong.     Now  I  can  drill 

A\  (lay  and  I  have  gained  ten  pounds.     I  did  not  go  to  school  at 

home  but  I  go  to  school  in  the  army.     When  I  entered  the  arm^ 

!  could  not  write  my  name.  Now  I  can  write  a  letter  to  my 
Acetheart.  I  have  read  a  few  letters  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
IS  boys  and  I  want  to  leani  to  read  some  speeches  by  VV'oodrow 

A'ilson,  President  of  the  United  vStates.  

|)K.\R  Nhuuik: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  a  letter  from  you  and 

has  been  a  much  longer  time  since  I  saw  you  last.     I  made  an 

^plication  several  days  ago  for  a  furlough,  but  I  must  take  my  turn 

ith  every  other  soldier.     I  think  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 

can  come.     I  would  like  very  much  to  see  you,  and  I  hope  you 

.uit  to  see  me. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  me  looking  better  than  when  I  left. 

I  take  more  care  of  my  appearance  than  I  used  to  take.  I  have 
arned  to  brush  my  teeth,  to  keep  my  head  and  shoulders  up. 
I  id  to  keep  my  uniform  neat  and  clean.  1  wish  I  could  get  my 
eth  to  look  as  clean  and  as  pretty  as  your  teeth.  When  I  come 
want  you  to  see  what  the  Army  has  done  for  me.  Nellie  I  still 
ke  cake.  

1  )i:ar  UncliC  Abe  : 

The  other  day  we  had  a  great  argument  in  the  class  room  when 

le  teacher  asked  us  to  name  the  greatest  American.     Jonah  said 

r  was  George  Washington,  Zobo  said  he  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 

edro  said  he  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  Tom  was  sure  he  was 

\'oodrow  Wilson.  When  the  recitation  was  ended  the  question 
cis  not  settled  and  some  of  us  argued  it  that  night  in  the  barracks. 
We  have  read  some  of  President  Wilson's  speeches,  and  we  want 
•  read  many  more  of  them.  We  also  want  to  read  Lincoln's 
.ettysburg  speech. 
I  just  learned  today  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  poor  countr>' 
')y,  and  that  he  did  not  have  so  good  a  chance  to  go  to  school 
s  I  have.     He  sat  up  at  night  and  learned  to  read  without  a 

teacher  after  he  had  worked  hard  all  day  in  the  field  or  in  the 

^'oods.  If  Abraham  were  living  today  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
roud  of  our  school  here,  and  he  would  be  proud  to  see  us  learn 
'  read  and  write  English,  for  he  would  know  that  is  a  hard  job. 

Mingling  with  these  fifty  per  cent  of  "American"  men 

re  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  of  men  who  can  not  speak 

nglish.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  class  purposes  there 

would  be  some  advantages  in  segregating  all  the  illiterates 

here  in  two  groups,  English  and  non-English  speaking,  as 

had  been  tried  out  for  some  while,  such  a  method  of  classifi- 

ation  would  defeat,  and  actually  did  defeat,  the  very  pur- 
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pose  of  the  school,  namely  Americanization.  Indeed,  there 
had  grown  up  a  very  definite  gap  and  a  feeling  of  antipathy 
between  the  non-English  man  and  the  English  speaking 
man.  Men  of  limited  experience  and  educational  training 
which  most  of  these  men  possess  were  not  able  to  see  the 
reason  for  such  segregations,  and  naturally  thought  of  it 
only  in  terms  of  racial  and  national  differences. 

In  order  to  cement  the  two  groups  as  closely  as  possible 
and  to  illustrate  concretely  to  them  in  an  effectual  way 
that  Americanization  does  not  discriminate  between  lan- 
guages and  races,  but  rather  that  it  emphasizes  the  equality 
of  opportunity  to  all ;  and  in  order  to  hold  out  to  the  men 
that  the  real  principle  on  which  the  American  Republic  is 
based  is  that  of  native  ability  of  the  men;  the  school  was 
recently  reclassified  by  the  writer  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
rating.  Of  course  not  merely  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ameri- 
canization has  the  advantage  of  such  classification  been  de- 
sirable, but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  learner  it  has  proved 
most  effectual.  The  men  on  entering  the  school  are  first 
classified  on  the  basis  of  their  literacy  as  to  grade .  Within  the 
grade  they  are  assigned  to  sections  in  accordance  with  their 
intelligence  rating  on  the  basis  of  the  Army  tests.  In  the  first 
grade,  for  example,  there  are  four  sections,  with  a  very 
bright  section,  a  very  dull  section,  and  two  other  sections 
between.  This  scheme  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  for 
the  men  of  the  best  section  can  advance  about  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  men  of  the  poorest  sections.  Furthermore, 
knowing  the  relative  intelligence  of  any  section,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Education  can  measure  with  considerable  ease  tl 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  of  that  section. 

Altho  the  non- English  men  of  the  school  have  had,  as 
rule,  certain  experiences  and  habits  that  have  differed 
slightly  from  those  of  the  typical  Southern  boy  who  repre- 
sents the  American  type,  these  men  respond  to  the  type  of 
human  appeal  and  suggestiveness  that  pervades  the  course 
of  study  in  about  the  same  manner  as  the  American  type. 
One  thing  is  certain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  approximately 
fifty  languages  are  represented  in  this  school,  from  all  cor-  j 
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iiers  of  the  earth,  and  that  many  of  these  men  before  com- 

ig  here  have  been  exposed  to  the  vilest  views  of  radicahsm 

nd  unrest,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Bolshevism  in  the  school. 

he  men  speak  with  pride  of  America  and  they  hiss  with 

vorn  at  the  very  name  "Bolshevism"  or  "Soviet." 

From  these  men — more  than  sixteen  hundred  of  them 

unv  -go  out  letters  to  their  home  folk  spreading  enthusiasm 

>r  America  and  carrying  the  suggestions  which  are  caught 

j)  from  the  classroom  thru  the  recitations,  and  thru  the 

ssons  which  arc  built  upon  propaganda  for  America.     By 

uch  means,  there  inevitably  is  being  sown  some  good  seed 

•u  good  soil.     It  is  not  enough  that  every  American  should 

learn  to  read  and  write,  but,  while  learning  to  read  and 

write,  he  should  develop  enthusiasm  for  the  best  principles 

of  his  Country.     There  long  had  been  and  still  lingers  a 

clief  on  the  part  of  many  ardent  schoolmen  and  ethical 

teachers  that  there  can  be  developed  thru  means  of  prov- 

rbs  and  varieties  of  statements,  a  feeling  of  patriotism. 

!i  other  words  it  has  long  been  assumed  by  many  that  to 

now  certain  facts  in  terms  of  words  is  to  get  a  feeling  for 

V  hat  they  represent.     Of  course,  anybody  who  reflects  upon 

.his  can  not  seriously  believe  it.     Virtue,  patriotism,  Ame^r- 

icanism  can  not  be  taught  by  mere  preachments  from  the 

acher.     Only  when  there  is  an  emotional  reaction  called 

)rth  can  there  be  developed  the  desired  results. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  strictly  a  human  tendency 

o  build  up  a  defense  against  being  preached  to  and  that  it 

>  also  a  very  pronounced  human  tendency  to  like  to  preach. 

A'ith  these  two  principles  in  mind  the  courses  of  the  school 

f  the   Recruit   Educational   Center  have  been   built   up. 

i  he  purpose  is  to  make  every  man  his  own  preacher,  so  that 

rom  his  own  suggestions  he  will  feel  and  do  the  things 

lesired  of  him.     He  will  then  become  so  enthusiastic  over 

his  that  the  suggestion  of  his  own  conduct,  communicated 

')  his  closest  friends,  will  be  caught  up  by  them,  and  they 

ill  in  turn  become  effective  exponents  of  what  they  have 

hosen    to   believe.     A    large    number   of   letters    actually 

vritten  home  have  been  studied  in  the  school  with  a  view 
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to  determine  how  nearly  the  theory  upon  which  the  lessons 
here  have  been  written  have  proved  themselves.  The  re- 
sults are  even  beyond  the  most  optimistic  expectations. 

Moreover,  writing  such  letters  not  only  develops  a  healthy 
attitude  toward  the  American  customs  and  ideals  but  stim- 
ulates among  the  non- English  men,  as  well  as  among  the 
"American"  men,  a  zeal  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  There- 
fore, every  illiterate  soldier  who  writes  home  becomes  a 
missionary,  and  in  most  cases  a  most  effective  missionary, 
for  universal  education.  Because  of  the  rather  highly  organ- 
ized activities  in  the  local  communities  thruout  the  coun- 
try to  offer  opportunities  for  education  to  aciult  illiterates, 
this  missionary  contribution  by  the  War  Department,  thru 
the  Recruit  Educational  Center,  can  not  fail  to  be  of  greatest 
aid  to  the  home  organized  efforts  in  Americanization, 
lyike  an  endless  chain,  the  first  missionary  school  of  Amer- 
icanism at  the  Recruit  Educational  Center  has  spread  the 
gospel  of  real  America  thruout  the  country. 

Garry  C.  Myers 

School  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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EDUCATION  VERvSUvS  WAR 

On   the   skyline  of   Europe   ragged   clouds  at   midnight 

lotted  out  the  shuddering  moon.     War  clouds  went  leap- 

ii;  across  the  livid  east ;  when  the  flame  of  dawn  approached. 

he  world  awakened  to  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  tliat 

i  had  ever  known.     **Der  Tag,"  long  toasted  by  military 

-emiany,  had  arrived.     Cannons  roared  and  belched  forth 

Uieir    molten    message    of    death.     WAR    desecrated    the 

heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  seas  under  the 

irth.     A  war.  the  horrors  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 

ribe;  a  war  which  disregarded  the  sacred  rights  of  hu- 

lanity  and  the  cherished  principles  of  international  law 

lid  honor.     Education  caused  that  war!     Education  helped 

win  that  war !     Education  must  end — all  war ! 

The  world  war  was  the  result  of  an  education ;  an  educa- 

t  ion  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  was  to  instil  into  the  minds 

nd  hearts  of  a  noble  people  wrong  ideals,  ideals  which  led 

-ermany  to  dream  of  world  supremacy  and  power.     This 

pe  of  education,  sown  from  the  schools,  the  pulpit,  and 

le  press,  taught  that  world  conquest  was  justifiable,  even 

the  laws  of  humanity  had  to  be  ignored  to  attain  that 

id.     This  type  of  education  devised  new  means  to  kill,  to 

vastate,  to  conquer  and  to  destroy.     It  was  an  education 

liich  taught  that  Germany,  as  a  nation,  had  a  God-given 

right  to  impose  its  culture  upon  all  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Prussianizatlon  of  Germany,  with  the  ends  of  Ger- 

lanic  conquest  in  view,  with  its  remorseless  hatred,  and  its 

ivage  intensity,  was  fostered  and  nurtured  by  the  German 

schools.     A  Prussian  maxim  says,   "Whatever  you  would 

have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  you  must  first  put  into 

the  schools."     Thus  arose  an  aggressive  and  ruthless  policy 

f  expansion,  which  was  used  as  a  tool  for  world  mastery. 
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The  children  of  the  German  schools  were  taught  to  cherish 
and  foster  a  dream  of  a  world  empire,  of  a  Germany  ex- 
tending from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  Germany 
glorifying  Prussia  and  the  House  of  Hohenzollern.  The 
German  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  a  war  was  ta 
be  forced  upon  them,  that  their  Fatherland  was  in  great 
danger,  and  that  war  must  come  for  their  liberation.  Ger- 
man boys  were  taught  to  believe  that  war  was  the  noblest 
expression  of  human  activity,  that  war  was  beautiful,  that 
war  was  the  Heaven  of  young  Germany.  Thus,  as  a  result 
of  a  nation's  education,  Europe  was  plunged  into  the  blood 
iest  conflict  of  its  history. 

Autocracy  sent  forth  her  challenge.  America,  educated 
in  the  principles  and  ideals  of  Democracy,  answered.  Be- 
cause of  those  ideals  that  America  held  so  dear,  she  sent 
money,  food,  clothing — and  her  boys — ^all  that  she  had  and 
all  that  she  loved,  in  order  that  freedom  and  democracy 
should  not  perish.  Soldiers  died  for  a  cause,  born  on  the 
blood-stained  fields  of  Europe,  and  the  cause  of  that  war 
was  a  wrong  type  of  education.  Millions  of  lives  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Democracy,  that  democratic  in 
stitutions  and  free  people  should  not  perish,  and  from  the 
lips  and  hearts  of  humanity  came  the  cry,  "Would  that  this 
were  the  end  of  war!"  To  us,  the  living,  is  left  the  unfin- 
ished task  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  see  to  it  that 
their  sacrifice  was  not  made  in  vain,  and  this  task  is  to  end 
all  war  forever.  To  attain  that  end  we  must  destroy  the 
cause  of  war.  It  would  be  pitiful  indeed,  if  after  all  this 
bloodshed,  all  this  sacrifice,  there  should  still  remain  the 
possibility  that  such  a  war  might  have  to  be  fought  again. 
How  then  are  we  to  destroy  the  cause  of  war?  By  prepar- 
ing the  citizens  of  to-day  to  solve  the  problems  of  to-morrow 
—the  problems  of  world  democracy — solved  thru  the 
foundation  of  all  free  government — the  public  school.  j 

The  world  was  involved  in  war  because  the  world  did  not! 
prepare  for  peace.  Neither  the  horrors  of  war  nor  financial! 
exhaustion  can  end  war.  Arbitration  has  failed  because 
those  who  made  the  laws  had  not  the  moral  integrity  tc 


uphold  them.  The  cry  has  been,  "Preparedness  for  War." 
he  cry  now  is.  "Preparedness  for  Peace."  Humanity  is 
M)king  to  the  United  vStates  to  take  the  lead  in  the  abolition 
I  war.  The  insistent  hour  places  before  us  a  duty  to 
hich  we  must  respond,  and  from  which  we  must  not  shirk. 
1  he  greatest  remedy  for  war  is  the  intelligent  education  of 
ilie  people.  Failure  in  this  spells  defeat  for  future  inter- 
itional  democracy.     The  great  duty  then  before  us  is  to 

ike  intelligent  citizens,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
lie  democracy.  We  must  adopt  as  deliberate  a  campaign 
i  education  to  end  war  as  Germany  did  to  cause  war. 
his  campaign  of  education  must  reach  out  to  the  people 
ihm  the  avenues  of  the  home,  the  press,  and  the  pulpit, 
uiiating  around  the  foundation  of  education— the  public 
hool. 

In  the  homes  there  must  be  sown  seeds  that  will  produce 
lasting  brotherhood  of  man.  The  home  must  be  thought 
;.  not  as  a  unit  in  itself,  but  as  part  of  a  larger  unit,  the 
lite,  the  nation,  the  world.     In  the  home  there  must  be 

veloped  ethical  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  fairness 
id  good-will  to  mankind  reaching  out  to  all  parts  of  the 
orld.  We  must  develop  the  individual  in  such  a  way  that 
*  will  become  a  part  of  a  unit,  which  has  for  its  motto, 
1  am  my  brother's  keeper."  We  must  develop  humanity, 
iru  the  individual,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  school. 

We  must  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the  public  press, 
1  the  proper  interpretation  of  its  contents,  and  of  its  organ- 
ation.  explaining  to  the  children  the  influence  of  owner- 
lip  in  controlling  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  Pupils 
lust  be  led  to  think  for  themselves,  rather  than  accept 
le  contents  of  the  press  literally.     We  must  demand  a 

iblic  press  that  prints  things  as  they  are,  freeing  itself  of 

le  influence  of  politics  and  syndicate  interests.     Thru  the 

press  we  must  arouse  the  intelligence  of  common  man,  so 

'  hat  he  can  think  and  act  intelligently  in  the  light  of  recent 

ents.  The  citizens  of  the  future  must  acquire  the  habit 
'■  thinking,  not  only  as  citizens  of  their  own  country,  but  as 
tizens  of  the  world. 
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Thru  the  church  we  must  educate  for  peace.  There 
must  be  less  talk  and  more  action,  less  theology  and  more 
"living  up  to  the  principles  of  Christianity."  It  is  not 
doctrine  and  theology  that  are  needed  to-day,  as  much  as 
it  is  creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  individuals,  that  will 
cause  them  to  recognize  the  real  brotherhood  of  man.  There 
must  be  a  reconstruction,  a  building  up  of  that  which  is 
lacking,  and  a  tearing  down  of  the  partitions  of  creeds  and 
sectarianism.  We  must  avoid  the  materialistic  trend  of 
Germany.  Germany's  religion  was  a  religion  gone  wrong, 
of  a  double  standard  of  ethics,  one  for  the  individual  and 
one  for  the  state.  In  the  new  religion  to  come  the  ethics 
of  Christ  must  apply  everywhere.  We  want  a  religion 
presented  on  a  plane  that  common  man  can  follow  and 
apply,  a  religion  in  terms  of  life,  one  that  lives  with  the 
people.  We  want  a  religion  that  aims  at  the  destruction  « 
of  hate  and  the  instincts  which  man  shares  with  the  lower 
animals— the  instinct  to  kill.  We  must  have  a  religion 
which  teaches  the  practical  application  of  "Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  to  Men."  We  want  a  moral  equivalent  for  war. ; 
Then  will  the  citizen  of  to-morrow,  with  head  proudly  raised, 
and  shoulders  squared,  say,  "The  World  is  my  country  and 
Mankind  are  my  brothers." 

In  the  schools,  thru  literature  and  history,  we  must  teach 
new  concepts;  less  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  destructive, 
and  more  stress  on  the  creative  institutions.  We.  must 
turn  to  creative  enterprises  and  social  undertakings  rather 
than  wars  and  campaigns.  We  must  educate  for  social 
service,  for  harmony  of  public  and  private  interests.  In- 
vention made  the  world  a  neighborhood;  education  must 
make  the  world  a  brotherhood.  We  must  educate  not 
only  for  individual  success,  but  for  the  interests  of  society 
as  well — not  military  conquest,  but  educational  conquest. 
We  must  teach  the  children  the  essentials  of  true  democracy 
and  a  patriotic  reverence  for  their  country  and  its  ideals. 
We  must  teach  a  true  patriotism,  a  patriotism  that  stirsj 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  a  patriotisinj 
created  by  the  study  of  the  principles  of  true  citizenship-! 
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W  I    must  teach  an  Aniericanisni  that  will  maintain  peace 

\    intellectual   and   moral  preparedness.     Teachers  must 

A  that  they  are  consecrated  now  as  never  before  to  the 

<>rk  of  preparing  these  future  citizens.     Teachers  nuist 

rise  to  the  occasion  and  let  the  world  see  them  at  their 

H»sts,  at  the  altar  of  freedom,  and  teach  in  such  a  manner 

iuit  the  sacred  fires  of  patriotism  and  civic  righteousness 

ill  be  forever  guarded.     As  education  in  wrong  standards 

IS  caused  war,  so  education  in  right  standards  will  and  must 

lid  war.     From  the  chaos  and  devastation  of  the  recent 

orld  struggle  there  must  be  built  a  new  education,  there 

lUst  arise  a  new  citizenship  based  upon  universal  brother- 

ood  of  man.     Thus  will  education  become  an  antidote  for 

iir.     Polygamy  and  slavery  have  been  abolished  thru  the 

lucation  of  the  people,  but  the  greatest  blot  on  civiliza- 

on  to-day  remains — the  killing  of  civilized  men  by  men  in 

le  settlement  of  international  disputes,  yet  thru  education 

en  this  blot  may  be  removed. 

The  call  of  suffering  humanity  is  heard.     America  will 

nswer.     Let  us  then  appreciate  the  inheritance  that  is 

fore  us,  and  resolve  that  the  sacrifices  made  shall  but  be 

le  price  paid  for  a  higher  civilization  that  is  to  come. 

hen,  when  the  great  Creator  shall  write  in  his  Record  of 

'  ecords  a  list  of  great  and  Godlike  nations,  there  will  be 

'^r.(]  in  that  glorious  assemblage,  one  nation  whose  emblem 

standard   consisting  of  forty-eight  stars  in  a  field  of 

1  olue,  thirteen  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white,  red  for 

itriotism,  white  for  purity,  blue  for  peace,  the  Stars  and 

tripes  of  Freedom — The  American  Flag.     To  such  an  end 

t  us  dedicate  our  services.     May  America,  first  to  appeal 

'  the  justice,  fairness,  and  intelligence  of  her  sister  nations, 

'    remembered  in  history   as  greater  than   Persia,  greater 

lan  Macedonia,  greater  than  Rome;  yea,  greater  than  all 

le  conquerors  of  the  world.     Education,  will  then     have 

oomplished  its  mission.  Henry  C.  Wegner 

'MvERSiTY  OF  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wise. 
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LESSONS  IN  COMMUNITY  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE 
The  great  question  facing  the  schools  to-day  is,  "What 
can  we,  as  teachers  and  parents,  do  to  help  prepare  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  United  States  to  perform  their  part  as 
citizens  of  one  of  the  greatest  democracies  in  the  world?" 
During  the  last  few  years  the  schools  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  other  institutions  and  organizations,  have  undergone 
great  changes.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  bene- 
ficial, while  some  have,  no  doubt,  been  detrimental.  The 
various  functions  of  the  school,  however,  were  emphasized 
during  the  great  World  War  as  they  had  never  been  em- 
phasized before.  People  realized  as  never  before  what  a 
great  democratizing  agent  the  public  school  system  is  and 
may  be.  We  have  learned  that,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
to  promote  our  national  aspirations  and  our  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, we,  as  a  nation,  must  begin  at  the  bottom — with 
the  community — the  social,  political  and  economic  founda- 
tion of  modern  society. 

During  the  school  year  of  1917-18,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion, published  a  series  of  lessons  in  Community  and  National 
Life.  This  material  has  something  more  than  a  mere  transi- 
tional wartime  .  value.  The  plan  of  the  work  and  much 
of  the  material  furnishes  an  admirable  supplemental  course 
in  problems  of  citizenship.  For  this  reason  the  schools 
may  very  profitably  continue  the  use  of  these  lessons. 
There  are  many  schools  thruout  the  country  that  do  not 
know  about  these  lessons  and  consequently  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  using  them.  Others  have  heard  of  them, 
but  have  not  carefully  examined  them.  They  have  the 
idea,  that  the  material  was  arranged  primarily  for  wartime 
use,  and,  now  that  the  w^ar  is  over,  believe  that  the  lessons 
are  useless.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  these  er- 
roneous beliefs,  and  to  point  out  a  method  of  using  this  ma- 
terial, that  this  article  is  written. 

The  following  plan  has  been  quite  successfully  used: 
The  subject  matter  of  the  leaflets  was  organized  under  i 
seven  main  topics  with  twenty-four  sub-topics.     This  divi- 
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nil  makes  it  possible  to  correlate  these  topics  with  his- 
I y,  civics,  geof(raphy,  and  English.     The  writer  used  the 
iTclation  scheme  in  the  history  and  civics  classes.     Sec- 
u     A     was  used  with  the  American  History  class,  in  the 
uior  High  School;  vSection  "B"  was  used  with  the  Com- 
liunity  Civics  class,  in  the  Junior  High  vSchool;  and  Sec- 
ion  "C"  was  used  with  the  American  History  class,  in  the 
inior  High  School.     One  day  a  week,  usually  Friday,  was 
\  en  to  the  study  of  the  Community  Leaflets,  supplemented 
\    current  news  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
periodicals.     To  illustrate,  the  topics  on  transportation  in 
le   textbook   were  easily  supplemented  by  lessons  in  the 
iiflcts,  and  articles  on  governmental  control  and  opera- 
ion  of    railroads  and  steamship  lines,  which  are  being  and 
ill  continue  to  be  discussed  in  the  current  papers,  are 
orthy   of   attention.     Some    teachers   prefer   to   give    no 
parate  day  to  the  leaflets,  but  to  use  them  in  connection 
ith  the  daily  textbook  recitation  as  the  opportunity  arises. 
here  is  a  possibility  that  in  using  this  method  the  teacher 
ay  fail  to  give  the  emphasis  to  the    leaflets    that    their 
iiportance  warrants. 

The  treatment  of  the  subjects  as  outlined  above  made 
.em  intensely  interesting  to  the  classes,  because  they  heard 
lese  same  topics  mentioned  at  home  and  on  the  streets, 
hey  knew  something  about  the  question  other  than  what 
us  given  in  the  leaflet  or  in  the  textbook.  This  encour- 
;ed  them  to  think  over  and  discuss  the  questions  with  en- 
usiasm.  These  recitations  gave  the  pupils  an  abundant 
:»portunity  to  express  their  own  individual  ideas  and 
)inions,  which  made  the  Friday  recitations  very  popu- 

As  one  looks  over  the  available  material  on  subjects  of 
lis  kind,  one  is  struck  by  the  orthodox  treatment  of  the 
ibject  matter.  These  topics  that  are  so  full  of  the  human 
I  ment  are  treated  by  the  great  majority  of  writers  as  a 
rictly  impersonal  manner.  In  history,  principles  and 
iovements  are  emphasized,  but  the  effect  upon  the  lives, 

* iiubitions  and  health  of  the  human  being  is  kept 
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in  the  background.  These  leaflets  have  as  their  major 
motive  the  "humanizing"  of  the  economic  and  poHtical 
data  presented.  That  is,  the  social  side,  as  well  as  the 
strictly  historical  development  of  industry  and  constitu- 
tional evolution,  is  discussed.  The  effects  upon  the  people 
of  these  great  economical  and  political  changes  are  noted. 
In  the  majority  of  the  textbooks  in  Civics  the  machinery  > 
of  government  is  treated  in  a  more  or  less  technical  and  un-| 
interesting  manner.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  study  and 
understand  the  constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  our  federal 
and  state  governments,  our  complicated  revenue  system, 
the  working  of  the  electoral  college,  and  other  subjects 
that  tax  the  more  mature  kinds  of  graduate  students. 
The  lessons  in  Community  Life  discuss  such  questions  as, 
"How  has  machine  industry  affected  the  workers?"  as  well 
as  "How  has  machine  industry  increased  our  industrial  im-. 
portance  in  the  world?"  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  work 
out  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following:  What 
does  the  citizen  owe  his  community  in  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness, precaution  against  disease,  obedience  to  law?  What 
does  the  community  owe  the  citizen  in  regard  to  pure  water, 
sufficient  light,  good  roads,  places  of  recreation,  etc.? 

Accompanying  the  organization  of  topics  as  given  below 
are  a  number  of  references  which  may  be  used  to  give  fuller 
discussion  of  some  of  the  topics  if  the  teacher  cares  to  do 
so  and  has  sufficient  time.  One,  two,  and  in  some  instances 
three,  recitation  periods  may  very  profitably  be  given 
the  "lessons." 

OUTLINE  OF  A  COURSE  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  LESSONS  IN  COJ 
MUNITY  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE 

I.  Industrial  Character  of  Pioneer  Life. 

Lesson  1 .     The  Work  of  the  Pioneer  Farmer. 

Lesson  2.     The  Spinning  and  Dyeing  of  Textiles  in  the  Pioneer  Hoii^. 

(Especially  wool  and  linen.) 
Lesson  3.     The    Methods    of    Transportation    and    Communication 
Pioneer  Days. 
Reference;!;     National  and  Community  Leaflets:   C-2;  C-27;  C-28; 

B-2;  A-2. 
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Comaii,  Katharine:  Iiidnstiial  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Karl,  Alice  M.:  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days. 

Tryon,  R.  M  :  Household  Manufacture  in  the  U.  S. 

RoKart,  I{.  I  I  lu-  lu'otiomic  History  of  the  United 

1.1  Chapters  III,  IV  and  XV. 

II.     The  1  rend  ol  Mt)dern  Indusirial  development. 
.    Lesson  I.     Inventions  and  Patents — Machine  Industry. 

lesson  2.     The    Development   of   Typical    Industries, — vSteel,    Packing, 

Textiles,  etc. 
lesson  3.     The  Concentration  of  Industries  in  Certain  Regions;  Causes 
e.g.,    Gary,    Chicago,   Detroit,  Pittslnr  -    ^'^     T.ouis,  New 
York,  etc. 
References:     National  and  Community  Leaflets:   C-'J,  l»),  11,  12. 

B-1,  6,  9,  12,  25. 
A-8,  24,  25. 
Burne,  D.  D.:  Story  of  Great  Inventions. 

Burton,  C.  P.:         Gary,  a  Creation.     Indep.  Vol.  70, 

pp.  337-345. 
Casson,  H.  W.:        Romance  of  Steel. 
Mason,  O.  T. :  The  Origins  of  Invention. 

Traps  of  the  Indians. 
Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture. 
Smith,  J.  .R:  The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Bogart,  E.  L. :  Chs.  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XXVII,  XXVIII 

Marshall,  L.  C. :      Industrial    Society.     Chs.    IV,    VII, 
X,  part  1. 

Ill      The  Relation  between  Modern  Methods  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munication, and  Modern  Industrial  Development. 
Lesson  1 .     The  Development  of  the  Railroad,  the  Steamboat,  the  Steam- 
ship, the  Motor-Truck,  and  the  Aeroplane. 
Lesson  2.     The  Development  of  and  the  Economic  Importance  of  the 
Telephone,  the  Telegraph,  Ocean-Cable  and  Wireless. 
References:     National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-1.     B-10.     A-26. 
Casson,  E.  N.:         The  History  of  the  Telephone. 
Cressy,  Ed.:  Discoveries    and    Inventions    of    the 

20th  Century. 
Davis,  J.  P. :  The  Union  Pacific  Railroads. 

Watson,  T.  A.:        The    Birth    and    Babyhood    of    the 

Telephone. 
Bogart,  E.  L. :         Chs.  XXIV,  XXV. 

Ihe  Importance  of  Capital  in  Modern  Industrial  Life.     Money  and 
Banking.     " 
Lesson  1.     Borrowing  Money  for  Modem  Industrial  Enterprises. 

Stocks,  Bonds,  Notes,  etc. 
lesson  2.     The  Commercial  Bank  and  Modern  Industrial  Enterprises. — 
Lesson  3.     The  Service  of  Money,  the  Value  of  Money — in  the  Home,  in 
the  Community. 
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Lesson  4.     Private  vs.  Public  Control  of  Wealth. 

References:     National  and  Community  Leaflets :   C-22,  23,  24;  B-22, 

23; 
A-6,  20,  21,  22,  23. 
Hay  ward,  W.  R. :     Money,  what  it  is  and  how  to  use  it. 
Kirkpatrick  E.  A. :  The  Use  of  Money. 
Marshall,  Wright, 

and  Field:  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Elemen- 

tary Economics.     Chapter  V. 
Bogart,  E.  L.:  Chapters  XVII,  XXVI. 

Marshall,  L.  C. :      Chapters  III,  V,  XIV. 
V.     Organization  in  Modern  Industrial  Life.  m 

Lesson  1.     Labor;  Trade  Unions;  Industrial  Unions.  ■ 

Lesson  2.     Employers'  Organizations — Main  types.  '% 

Lesson  3.     Consumer's  League,  and  Associations.  '^ 

Lesson  4.     Trade  Agreements  and  Arbitration. 

References:     National  and  Community  Leaflets:      C-18,  30;   B-29: 
A-1,  3,  17,  28,  29. 
Bogardus,  E.  S. :      An  Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences^ 
Labor  and  the  New 

Social  Order:        New  Republic,  Vol.  XIV,  2-16-18. 
Bogart,  L.  I.:  Chapters  XXIX  and  XXXI. 

Marshall,  L.  C. :      Chapter  IX. 
VI.    The  Social  Conditions  which  have  Resulted  from  our  Industrial  De- 
velopment. 
Lesson  1.     Concentration  of  Large  Populations  in  Large  Cities;  Causes; 

Results;  Problems. 
Lesson  2.     Women  and  Children  in  Modern  Industry — Legislation  con- 
cerning them. 
Lesson  3.     The  Problem  of  the  Immigrant — economic,  social,  political 

and  educational. 

Lesson  4.     Employment  Agencies.     The  Problem  of  Employment.     How 

shall    the    question    of   unemployment   be   handled? — by 

Private   Agencies,    or   by    Public   Agencies — Local,    state, 

federal. 

References:     National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-3,  20,  26,  29, 

32. 
B^,  11,  20,  28. 
A-4,  9,  15,  27. 
Nolen,  John :  A  Good  Home  for  every  Wage  Earner. 

American  Civic  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Abbott,  Edith:         Woman  in  Industry. 
Child  Labor  in  the 

U.  S.:  No.  1,  Child  Labor  Legislation  in  the 

U.  S.,  1915. 
Henry,  Alice:  The  Trade  Unions  and  Woman. 

Abbott,  Grace:        The  Immigrant  and  the  Community. 
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Andrews,  John  B.; 

Weaver,  K.  W 
Bogart,  E.  L. : 
Marshall,  L.  C: 


A   National   System   of   Laboi    i 

change. 
\()cations  for  Girls. 
Chapters  V,  X,  XVIII,  XXX. 
Chapters  X,  XI— Part  II  and  III. 


1 1.   Law  and  Order. 

Lesson  1.     The  IC volution  of  a  Legal  System. 
Lesson  2.     Federal  Administration. 
I.csson  3.     Municipal  Government, 
l.t'sson  4.     Citizenship  and  Government. 
References:     National  and  Community  Leaflets: 


•14,  17, 


'  t, 


C- 

B-17 

ir.. 

A-12,  1-),  n),  i  / ,  iS, 
19. 
Other  References  which  treat  these  subjects  in  the  "modem"  method. 


Hughes: 
Ashley: 
Magruder: 
Bruere : 
Young : 

Adams,  Henry  C. 


Community  Civics. 

The  New  Civics. 

American  Government. 

The  New  City  Government. 

The  New  American  Government  and 

Its  Work. 
A  Description  of  Industry. 

J.  Freeman  Pyle 
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Education  for  democracy — By  Henry   Frederick  Cope.     The  Macmillan 
Company.    1920.     275  p. 

In  this  period  of  disillusionment  and  disappointment,  the 
aftermath  of  war,  it  is  cheering  to  find  a  confident  idealist. 
Mr.  Cope  sees  the  road  to  a  more  perfect  society  by  the 
path  of  education.  By  education  society  is  consciously  to 
shape  the  rising  generation  into  the  ideal  democracy. 
"Democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of  government;  it  is  a 
social  ideal,  a  mode  of  life  and  a  quality  of  the  human 
spirit;  therefore  it  can  not  be  imposed  upon  a  people;  it 
must  be  acquired.  Democracy  is  social  self-determination 
directed  toward  ideal  ends.  It  is  the  civil  organization  of  a 
common  good  will.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  holds 
that  the  highest  good  lies  in  the  good  of  all,  that  the  aim 
of  all  being  is  common  well-being.  It  is  a  faith  which  holds 
that  a  common  good  will  may  control  all  society.  It  is  an 
ideal  which  rises  in  the  minds  of  free  people  and  depends 
on  their  wills  and  their  wisdom  for  its  expression  in  social 
life.  Hence  it  has  a  fundamental  interest  in  education  as 
the  means  by  which  people  gain  vision,  develop  a  social 
will  and  organize  their  purposes  effectively." 

Contrary  to  the  confident  assumption  of  most  Americans, 
we  have  not  yet  achieved  democracy.  "We  have  some 
democratic  institutions,  but  we  do  not  have  a  democratic 
order  of  society."  "We  can  not  have  such  an  order  so  long 
as  society  permits  avoidable  injustices,  so  long  as  it  ex- 
ploits the  weak,  builds  fortunes  for  the  few  out  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  adversities  of  the  many,  permits  one  to  reap 
where  he  has  not  sown,  to  enjoy  riches  that  others  have 
earned  and  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy,  gives  larger  rights 
to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor  and  continues  to  regard  the 
child  as  largely  a  negligible  social  factor."    .    .    .    "Democ- 
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racy  waits  for  a  generation  controlled  by  a  social  view  of  all 
life  and  by  a  common  social  good  will." 

That  coming  generation  is  to  be  trained  not  only  for  gen- 
eral culture  and  for  business  efficiency  but  for  social  think- 
ing and  social  action.  For  this  purpose  the  young  people 
must  have  a  curriculum  made  up  of  subjects  chosen  for 
their  social  value.  The  subjects  must  each  be  taught  so  as 
to  realize  not  only  cultural  and  vocational,  but  spiritual 
values.  For  example,  mathematics  must  create  reverence 
for  the  imnmtable  laws  of  the  universe  and  also  in  its  prac- 
tical applications  teach  honesty  and  fairness  in  social  rela- 
tions. 

More  important  than  the  classroom  studies  in  training 
for  democracy  are  the  discipline,  government*  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  school.  "A  school  is  a  little  world.  It  is  the 
child's  most  imimediate  and  impressive  world.  By  its  char- 
acter it  is  determining  the  meaning  of  all  his  worlds."  .  .  . 
'*If  at  any  time  one  finds  that  kindness,  consideration  for 
others,  social  cooperation,  earnest  truth-seeking  and  con- 
scientiousness of  social  standards  for  conduct  become  cur- 
rent on  the  playground  and  amongst  student  groups,  it  is 
usually  safe  to  look  for  the  causes  in  ideals  which  have  grown 
out  of  actual  experience  in  school  work."  .  .  .  "But  the 
value  of  all  organization  and  government  will  depend  on 
the  degree  to  which  it  arises  in  the  pupil's  will.  In  this 
sense  it  must  be  self-government."  .  .  .  "If  the  school- 
room means  the  arbitrary  regulation  of  his  life,  then  social 
living  is  likely  to  mean  that  he  will  be  good  just  so  long  as 
society  succeeds  in  regulating  him,  in  keeping  an  eye  on 
him  and  a  rod  over  him."  What  the  author  plans  for  the 
school  he  applies  also  to  the  college  in  a  more  advanced 
form. 

The  school  and  college  are  not  alone  to  be  held  responsible 
for  education  for  democracy.  The  author  develops  a  com- 
munity program  in  which  a  part  is  to  be  played  by  the  home, 
the  church,  the  community  center,  and  a  community  coun- 
cil. The  last  mentioned  is  to  be  an  organization  of  citizens 
to  coordinate  and  focus  all  other  activities  to  the  end  that 
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the  community  shall  consciously  train  itself  for  "the  real- 
ization of  full  social  living." 

Education  for  democracy  is  to  the  author's  mind  a  pro- 
cess of  moral  and  religious  training.  It  is  the  spiritual 
values  that  are  to  be  sought  in  the  school  subjects,  in  the 
school  activities,  in  the  education  afforded  by  the  home  and 
the  community  at  large.  The  book,  therefore,  becomes  a 
treatise  on  moral  and  religious  education.  The  author  so 
defines  democracy  and  social  living  as  to  make  them  equiv- 
alent to  the  living  of  the  truly  Christian  life.  The  danger 
of  basing  his  theory  of  democratic  education  on  religion  is 
that  his  definition  of  religion  might  not  be  acceptable  to 
all.  Religious  education  suggests  church  and  creed,  as  he 
admits.  But  he  tries  to  frame  a  general  ideal  of  religious 
society  which  would  suit  everybody.  However,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  mankind  has  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  it  can  accept  a  general  ideal  of  religion.  He  makes 
the  term  "spiritual"  irjterchangeable  with  "religious"  and 
that  is  what  he  really  means.  The  emphasis  on  the  spir- 
itual side  of  education  is  sorely  needed  and  no  one  really 
spiritually  minded,  no  matter  what  his  creed,  can  fail  to 
be  moved  by  the  ideals  set  forth. 

The  feeling  which  overtakes  one  when  about  halfway 
thru  the  book  is  resentment  at  the  time  spent  in  order  to 
gather  the  author's  ideas.  Sis  appeal  would  be  much 
stronger  if  it  were  spread  over  one  half  of  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pages.  One  returns  constantly  to  the 
same  idea  re-phrased  and  presented  in  a  different  connec-^ 
tion.  Such  repetition  of  thought  is  wearisome  and  is  waste-j 
ful  of  the  reader's  time.  Anyone  who  could  not  get  thej 
idea  with  one  good  strong  statement  would  be  incapable  of  j 
the  resolution  to  read  thru  a  dozen.     There  is  no  index. 

If  the  reader  possesses  patience,  the  book  is  well  worth 
reading.  It  is  a  thoro  exposition  of  modern  educational 
ideals.  The  chapters  on  "The  Schools  and  Moral  Training," 
"Spiritual  Values  in  School  Studies,"  and  "Spiritual  Values 
in  School  Activities,"  are  especially  interesting.  The  tedium 
of  the  way  is  much  relieved  by  the  author's   felicity  in 
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phrasing.  Every  chapter  contains  quotable  passages.  "We 
train  youth  to  shun  the  split  infinitive  with  holy  horror,  but 
we  care  not,  educationally,  whether  they  separate  their 
neighbor's  families  or  their  fortunes.  We  tithe  the  mint 
and  anise  of  dead  conjugations  and  neglect  the  living  prin- 
ciples of  daily  conduct.  We  are  so  burdened  with  learning 
we  have  not  time  to  learn  to  live."  .  .  .  "Democracy  is 
not  a  system  with  a  soul;  it  is  a  soul  which  works  out  its 
system.  Democracy  is  in  the  whole  what  man  should  be 
in  the  singular."  "For  democracy  is  not  only  social  organi- 
zation for  the  good  of  all,  but  social  organization  for  that 
end  as  determined  by  the  will  of  all  and  secured  thru  the 
work  of  all."  Jessie  C.  Evans 

The  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Finding  a  way  out — By  Robert  Russa  Moton.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

1920.     295  p. 

How  slow  we  are  to  appreciate  the  power  of  simplicity. 
A\Tiat  play  on  the  boards  to  day  is  more  bare  and  simple 
than  Drinkwater's  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  yet  what  play  is 
more  moving  and  powerful?  The  reader  of  Dr.  Moton's 
new  book  Finding  a  way  out,  whether  friend  or  critic, 
will  doubtless  have  a  sense  of  disappointment  as  he  reads 
the  opening  pages.  We  expect  a  great  deal  from  Dr.  Moton. 
His  topic  is  too  vital  to  be  trifled  with.  We  begin  to  read, 
and  we  find  the  simple  chronology  of  a  Negro  boy  and  his 
American  ancestors.  True,  the  story  is  interesting,  and  it 
grows  more  interesting  as  we  turn  the  pages.  But  we  do 
not  see  how  they  justify  the  title  of  the  book.  Yet  long  be- 
fore we  close  the  book  we  are  gripped  with  the  revelation 
of  a  great  personality,  a  thrilling  situation,  and  a  com- 
peUing  philosophy.  We  follow^  the  road  of  a  faithful  man'^ 
life  and  find  it  is  the  way  out. 

The  power  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Moton's 
life  not  only  represents  the  philosophy  which  he  proclaims, 
but  it  shows  the  process  of  the  development  of  that  philos- 
<>I)h>  In  depicting  his  own  way  out  he  shows  how  both 
his  people  and  his  nation  must  go  and  grow.     He  appears 
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almost  unconscious  of  his  own  change  of  views,  as  he  tells 
incident  after  incident  revelatory  of  that  change.  Son  of 
a  slave,  born  in  Virginia,  servant  on  the  plantation,  he 
grasps  the  opportunities  that  at  seventeen  make  him  choir 
leader,  Sunday  School  superintendent,  and,  but  for  the  good 
sense  of  his  mother,  candidate  for  the  legislature.  Thru 
good  fortune  he  goes  to  Hampton  and  begins  his  systematic 
education,  but  before  he  finishes  there  he  turns  aside  to 
remarkable  success  as  teacher  and  community  leader.  At 
Hampton  new  standards  fix  new  values  for  him.  Tending 
by  early  training  to  racial  and  local  limitations,  we  see  him 
grow  into  the  cosmopohtan.  Once  antagonistic  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  plantation  melodies,  he  learns  to  appreciate  their 
place  among  the  higher  things  of  culture.  Fearful  of  the 
capacity  of  his  own  people,  the  speech  of  Dr.  Washington 
converts  him  to  permanent  confidence. 

When  he  becomes  Commandant  at  Hampton  and  has  to 
deal  intimately  with  both  Negro  and  Indian  youth,  he  finds 
many  diversities  of  temperament,  but  surprizing  uniformi- 
ties in  condition  and  prospects,  and  discovers  that  both 
races  "still  need,  as  do  some  other  races,  such  moral  and 
mental  discipline  as  will  fix  in  them  habits  of  obedience, 
order,  accuracy,  appreciation,  and  the  many  other  private 
virtues  the  habitual  practise  of  which  makes  the  man." 
It  becomes  increasingly  clear  to  him  that  "the  ground  of 
racial  adjustment  lies  *  *  *  ^^^  ^-^^  discovery  of  like- 
nesses and  of  virtues  (common  to  both)  which  make  possi- 
ble their  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation."  His 
travels  abroad  make  him  realize  "for  the  first  time  that  the 
Negro  in  America,  even  the  most  backward  Negro  farmer,; 
notwithstanding  the  unfairness  and  injustice  which  con-; 
front  him,  lives  amidst  surroundings  much  more  encour-j 
aging  and  hopeful  than  is  true  of  certain  classes  of  the  white  j 
race  in  Europe."  *  *  *  *  **j  ^ould  rather  be  a 
Negro  in  the  United  States  than  anybody  else  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world." 

But  it  is  the  personal  relationships  with  great  souls  which 
came  to  him  largely  thru  public  interest  in  Hampton  and 
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Tuskcgcc  tiiiii  ir\«.ak(l  lo  him  the  truth  which  he  has  more 
and  more  exemplified  in  his  life.  Hampton  always  preached 
the  necessity  for  the  reconciliation  of  both  races  and  both 
sections  of  our  country,  and  when  Dr.  Moton  left  Hampton 
to  succeed  Dr.  Washington  at  Tuskegee  in  his  inaugural 
address  he  used  these  historic  and  pregnant  words,  "Here 
met  the  three  elements — the  North,  the  South,  and  the 
Negro — the  three  elements  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  any  genuinely  satisfactory  adjustment  of  race  re- 
lations." Fundamentally  these  words  are  the  life  and  the 
message  of  Dr.  Moton — in  this  book  and  out — to  the  men 
of  his  day  and  generation.  His  is  the  message  of  concilia- 
tion, of  cooperation,  of  belief  in  others,  of  optimism  of  the 
wisest  sort.  In  a  day  of  increasing  bitternesses  and  widen- 
ing antagonisms,  Dr.  Moton  stands  for  the  principles  of 
charity  and  peace.  The  writer  of  this  review  is  so  deeply 
convinced  of  the  imperative  truth  of  this  point  of  view  that 
he  has  suggested  that  all  persons  who  agree  with  it  shall 
register  themselves  as  members  of  the  Triangle  of  Peace, 
which,  representative  of  North  and  South  and  Negro,  shall 
furnish  the  nucleus  for  the  spiritual  solution  of  the  great 
race  problem  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Moton  in  this  book 
(as  in  his  life)  has  made  incarnate  the  principle  of  peace. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  significant  works  of  the  day.  It 
exemplifies  for  to-day  the  spirit  of  the  beatitudes  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie 

FisK  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Current  social  and  industrial  forces — Edited  by  Lionel  D.  Edie.     Boni  & 
Liveright.     1920.     393  p. 

A  few  years  ago  President  Bryan  of  Colgate  University 
recommended  the  introduction  of  courses  on  Current 
Historical  Forces,  with  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
students  with  some  phases  of  history  in  the  making.  It 
was  primarily  to  serve  as  a  textbook  for  one  of  these 
courses  that  Professor  Edie  collected  the  125  selections  which 
make  up  the  present  volume.  The  topics  illustrated  cover 
a  great  range  of  economic  and  social  interest,  such  as  prob- 
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lems  of  production,  the  price  system,  the  direction  of  in- 
dustry, national  credit  and  taxation,  the  power  and  poHcy 
of  organized  labor,  proposed  plans  of  social  and  political 
reform,  the  criticism  of  the  existing  industrial  order,  and 
the  possibilities  and  promise  of  a  new  social  science.  Pro- 
fessor Edie  has  laid  under  contribution  not  only  formal  re- 
ports of  government  commissions  and  proceedings  of 
various  conventions,  but  has  drawn  on  more  than  a  score 
of  well-known  authors  like  Wells,  Hobson,  Veblen,  Weyl, 
Laski,  Croly,  I^ippman,  Wallas,  Dewey,  Robinson,  and 
Bertrand  Russell.  The  opinions  of  men  in  the  thick  of 
affairs  (Judge  Gary,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Otto  H. 
Kahn)  find  a  place  beside  the  theories  of  the  "cloistered" 
students.  An  extract  from  President  Wilson  stands  side 
by  side  with  an  editorial  by  Alvin  Johnson.  The  aim  of 
the  book,  in  the  author's  own  words,  is  "to  present  the  case 
of  those  who  believe  in  betterment."  Or,  as  Professor 
Robinson  phrases  it  in  his  brief  introductory  recommenda- 
tion, the  "anthology  forms  a  really  imposing  stock-taking 
of  current  speculation  upon  pressing  economic  quandaries." 
Professor  Edie  has  shown  skill  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  material;  he  has  known  how  to  get  the 
meat  out  of  a  chapter  or  a  report;  he  has  brought  cumula- 
tive evidence  to  bear  at  critical  points  on  important  ques- 
tions. But  for  all  these  virtues  of  a  source-book,  his 
"anthology"  can  hardly  hope  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which 
he  has  for  it  in  the  preface,  namely:  "That  business  and 
professional  men  will  find  this  group  of  selections  service 
able  as  a  kind  of  entering  wedge  and  center  of  exploratio: 
in  this  field  of  thought."  The  very  form  of  the  book  is 
dissuasive  of  continuous  reading.  One  has  to  pass  rapidly 
from  style  to  style,  from  a  short  extract  to  along  one, 
from  a  formal  report  to  an  exquisite  bit  of  literary  satire. 
The  strain  of  constant  adjustment  and  mental  adaptation 
is  distracting.  The  intellectual  current  is  interrupted  by  a 
constant  make  and  break.  This  is  no  prejudice,  of  course, 
to  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  reader  who  knows 
what  he  wants  to  "look  up"  will  find  most  interesting  and 
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stimulating  extracts,  such  as  the  revelations  of  the  enormous 
war  profits  (p.  77),  or  the  statistics  of  recent  strikes  (p. 
214).  One  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  book  would  have 
been  improved,  however,  by  brief  introductions  to  the 
various  sections  and  especially  by  giving  the  dates  of  all  the 
books,  articles,  and  reports  quoted.  It  makes  a  good  deal 
of  difference,  for  example,  in  our  judgment  of  the  value  of 
an  extract  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  the  war. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  book  shows  the  author's  generous 
sympathy  with  the  illuminating  mission,  of  a  free  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  "forces,  ideas,  and  ideals  which  underlie 
current  restlessness."  He  regards  the  "radical"  not  as  a 
wanton  disturber  of  the  peace  of  society,  but  rather  as  the 
physician  who  realizes  the  diseases  in  the  body  politic  and 
seeks  the  remedy  therefor."  He  would  have  sympathy 
with  that  "philosophe"  of  the  days  of  the  Enlightment  on 
France  who  said:  "The  conservatives  fear  us  as  the  robber 
fears  a  street-lamp."  The  text  of  Professor  Edie's  book 
might  well  be  a  sentence  of  Professor  Dewey's  in  an  article 
in  the  New  Republic  of  April  6,  19 18,  on  A  New  Social 
Science:  "The  exposed  myth  is  that  the  existing  social 
order  is  a  product  of  natural  laws  which  are  expounded  in  a 
rational,  a  scientific  way  in  the  traditional  sciences  of 
society."  D.  S.  Muzzey. 

Columbia  Univbrsity, 

New  York  City 

« 

The  psychology  of  subnormal  children — By  Leta  vS.  Hollingworth.     The 

Macmillan  Company.     1920.     288  p. 

The  book  of  Doctor  L.  S.  Hollingworth  on  The  psychology 
'  subnormal  children  is  exactly  the  book  that  workers  in 
this  field  have  needed. 

Classes  that  treat  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded 
will  find  it  useful  for  a  textbook.  Its  primary  value  will 
be  for  those  engaged  in  the  practical  side  of  the  treatment 
and  control  of  subnormal  children.  The  author  states  that 
her  plan  is  to  help  those  teachers  of  "special  classes  for  chil- 
dren who  are  subnormal  in  intelligence.  *  *  *  It  is 
addressed  primarily  to  them  (the  teachers)  rather  than  to 
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clinicians,  for  whom  the  majority  of  books  on  this  subject 
have  been  hitherto  especially  prepared.  The  discussion 
is,  therefore,  confined  largely  to  the  educational  psychology 
of  mentally  deficient  children,  with  relatively  slight  em- 
phasis on  methods  of  identification  and  diagnosis." 

With  this  in  mind,  the  book  takes  up  the  subjects  that 
are  necessary  for  a  firm  grasp  of  the  problem:  individual 
differences;  the  present  meaning  of  mental  deficiency;  the 
variations  within  the  group ;  the  mental  processes,  especially 
those  of  learning;  and  the  social  bearing  of  the  whole  problem 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  their  control. 

The  references  given  thruout  the  book  will  be  of  great 
service  to  anyone  wishing  to  go  more  extensively  into  the 
separate  topics.  For  all  except  the  specialist,  the  text  alone 
will  furnish  a  working  knowledge  of  all  the  points  of  value. 

One  chapter  that  the  teacher  should  study  carefully 
is  on  irregularity  of  ability.  While  it  does  not  analyze 
as  extensively  and  minutely  as  is  desirable,  it  offers  a  resume 
of  the  work  done  by  psychologists  in  this  field.  There  is 
room  for  more  constructive  work  than  is  here  presented. 
It  is  specific  enough  to  preserve  the  reader  from  the  fault 
of  believing  the  "mental  age"  to  be  a  diagnosis  equally  ap- 
plicable under  all  conditions. 

Stress  is  also  laid  on  the  irregularities  of  the  learning 
process.  This  is  valuable  in  cases  where  the  teacher  has  had 
training  in  the  educational  psychology  of  normal  children. 
The  author  assumes  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
In  such  space  as  is  given  to  this  chapter,  only  little  more 
than  comparisons  can  be  given. 

Since  this  book  is  for  the  use  of  teachers,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  more  space  is  not  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
schoolroom  situation.  This  is  touched  too  generally  for 
a  consideration  of  many  of  the  specific  problems  that  con- 
front the  teacher.  Another  volume  is  needed  to  meet  this 
lack,  a  volume  that  will  give  more  illustrative  material 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  educator. 

Katharine  B.  Graves 

State  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Faribault,  Minnesota 
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IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Americanization  in  Probably  no  other  state  in  the  Union  has 
Pennsylvania  been  settled  by  peoples  of  wider  diversi- 

ties in  race,  religion,  and  political  outlook  than  Pennsylvania. 
William  Penn  early  found  an  asylum  there  for  himself  and 
co-religionists,  and  speedily  opened  the  door  to  all  others 
in  the  world  seeking  a  peaceful  outlet  for  their  own  peculiar 
tenets.  Later  the  development  of  industries,  commerce, 
and  transportation,  and  the  growth  of  large  cities  have 
brought  in  all  racial  and  national  elements  not  previously 
known  to  the  state.  As  a  concomitant  of  her  history, 
Pennsylvania  has  always  been  hospitable  toward  every 
people  and  every  point  of  view.  This  toleration  has, 
however,  led  at  times  to  a  sad  absence  of  civic  standards 
and  homogeneity.  The  state  is  in  desperate  need  of  that 
process  of  assimilation  which  guarantees  the  full  functioning 
of  American  citizenship.  About  4.8  per  cent  of  its  people 
are  illiterate,  and  a  large  fraction  of  these  are  native-bom, 
or  naturalized  citizens.  Assuredly  Americanization  can 
never  become  a  reality,  even  among  Americans,  when 
illiteracy  exists.  In  addition  to  illiteracy,  in  the  foreign 
phase  of  the  problem  there  is  the  more  serious  factor  of 
inability  even  to  speak  or  understand  English.  There  are 
over  two  hundred  thousand  persons  in  Pennsylvania  who  can 
not  speak  English,  and  considerably  more  than  one  half  of 
these  can  not  read  or  write  any  other  language.  Happily, 
as  in  most  of  the  states  where  progress  is  being  made  in 
education,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  now  pos- 
sesses facilities  for  attacking  this  serious  problem  tlini  an 
Americanization  Bureau. 

The  Americanization  Bureau  came  into  existence  in  Penn- 
-\  Ivania  as  a  war  activity  under  the  State  Council  of  De- 
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fense,  and  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  state 
education  office.  It  is  in  executive  charge  of  a  director, 
with  a  staff  of  assistants  especially  trained  for  the  field 
of  Americanization.  Work  in  most  communities  has  also 
been  begun  by  a  variety  of  other  agencies — social  welfare 
organizations,  patriotic  societies,  women's  clubs,  racial 
groups,  and  religious  organizations,  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  arranging  for  work  on  a  large  scale.  A  survey 
of  existing  Americanization  activities  is,  therefore,  being 
made,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  by  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  and  to  bring  about  a 
closer  articulation  of  interests.  It  is  planned  to  divide 
the  work  of  the  state  into  zones,  and  to  place  each  zone  in 
charge  of  a  supervisor,  whose  business  will  be  to  put  the 
state  plan  into  operation  thru  local  Community  American- 
ization Councils. 

The  most  crying  need  in  all  communities  engaged  in 
Americanization  is  found  to  be  that  of  trained  teachers 
and  workers,  and  the  Bureau  intends  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary course  of  training,  without  cost,  to  all  willing  to  under- 
take it.  A  state- wide  campaign  to  have  English  spoken 
everywhere  will  also  be  started  at  once.  While  English 
is  merely  a  tool  to  the  accomplishment  of  Americaniza- 
tion, without  it  the  process  is  impossible.  A  similar  effort 
will  be  made  in  the  interest  of  instruction  in  citizenship. 
This  is  the  final  objective  and  the  most  difficult  phase  of 
the  program,  but  to  grant  suffrage  without  training  is  to 
jeopardize  democracy  in  America. 

Thus  Pennsylvania,  thru  its  new  Bureau,  is  planning  toi 
utilize  every  available  agency  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  its  peculiar  ethnical  and  social  history.  It  is  endeavor- 
ing to  its  utmost  to  operate  a  continuous  campaign  thruout 
the  state  for  loyal  and  constructive  Americanization, 
and  to  make  its  contribution  toward  the  national  ideal  of 
American  patriotism.  But  while  these  steps  are  probably 
more  needed  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  most  states,  they  are 
typical  of  a  widespread  movement  thruout  the  Union 
toward  the  improvement  of  our  citizenship. 
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V--TCSS  of  the       ^^^  ^"  ^ssue  devoted  so  largely  to  American- 
h -Towner        ization,  we  are  happy  to  note  the  great  ad- 
^'1'  vancc  that  was  made  in  January  by  the 

advocates  of  the  vSmith-Towner  bill.  The  House  Commit- 
lee  reported  the  bill  favorably  by  a  large  vote.  The 
\  ulnerable  points  of  the  bill,  which  were  in  the  past  fre- 
(juently  attacked,  have  now  been  guarded  by  specific  amend- 
ments. This  revision  was  made  in  order  to  harmonize  with 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Administrative  Branch  of  the 
(lovernment,  and  it  removed  the  most  vital  objections  pre- 
sented by  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  The  amendments 
make  explicit  the  control  of  the  individual  states  over  courses, 
means,  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  Section  14  of  the 
l»ill  has  been  added  the  provision: 

riiat  courses  of  study,  plans,  and  methods  for  carrying  out 

I  he  purpose  and  provisions  of  this  Act  within  a  vState  shall  be 

-letermined  by  the  State  and  local  educational  authorities  of  said 

'V,  and  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  uniformity 

ourses  of  study,  plans,  and  methods  in  the  several  vStates,  in 

order  to  secure  the  benefits  herein  provided." 

The  other  change  in  the  bill  turns  over  to  Congress,  in- 
stead of  the  President,  the  determination  of  the  transfer  to 
the  new  Department  of  the  agencies  now  engaged  in  educa- 
tion.    Section  3  has  been  modified  so  as  to  read: 

'That  there  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion the  Bureau  of  Education  and  such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions, 
boards,  and  branches  of  government,  connected  with  or  attached 
to  any  of  the  executive  departments  or  organized  independently 
of  any  department,  as  Congress  may  determine  should  be  con- 
trolled by,  or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exercised  by  the 
I  )i  partment  of  Education,  and  all  such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions, 
Ijoards,  or  branches  of  government  so  transferred  by  Act  of  Con- 
^rc^s,  shall  thereafter  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  as  hereinafter  provided." 

As  our  current  issue  goes  to  press  it  is  still  too  early  to 
predict  whether  this  much  needed  legislation  will  be  had 
at  the  short  session.  As  stated  in  Notes  and  News  for 
December,  both  Congress  and  the  President  are  largely 
I)kdged  to  the  ultimate  passage  of  such  a  law,  and  the 
present  drift  of  sentiment  is  all  in  that  direction.     The 
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organization  of  a  national  committee  of  citizens  has  been 
brought  about  by  Dr.  George  D.  Stray er  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Education  Association's  legislative  committee. 
This  layman's  committee  consists  of  thirty-six  members, 
all  of  whom  have  accepted  the  responsibility  only  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  bill  and  of  the  arguments  pro  and  contra, 
and  have  undertaken  to  promote  its  passage  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability.  The  committee  embraces  in  its  member- 
ship such  prominent  business  men  as  Edwark  Bok,  Cleve- 
land H.  Dodge,  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  and  Frank  Vanderlip; 
several  publicists,  such  as  George  Wharton  Pepper,  Wil- 
liam C.  Redfield,  and  Governor  Milliken;  literary  men,  like 
Henry  Bruere ;  leading  labor  men,  like  Matthew  WoU,  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union;  and  a 
number  of  influential  women,  including  Mrs.  Park,  chair- 
man of  the  National  League  of  Woman  Voters,  and  Mrs. 
Winter  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  the  president  and  vice-president, 
respectively,  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  twice  of  late  advocated  the 
bill  in  a  vigorous  editorial,  and  evidently  means  to  make 
its  support  part  of  the  policy  of  the  paper.  Its  second 
editorial  closes  with  the  declaration : 

"The  Senate  debate  shows  clearly  that  e^^en  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  federal  aid  for  education  realize  that  a  long  series  of 
Congressional   Acts   has   definitely   established   the  principle  of 
federal  aid,  and  that  whatever  other  objections  may  be  urged  to  I 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  I 
make  a  money  grant  to  the  states  for  education  can  not  be  denied." 

It  is  well,  of  course,  not  to  be  unduly  optimistic.     The  i 
bill  has  powerful  enemies  and  Congressional  action  is  pro- 
verbially slow.     Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to  have 
consummation  postponed  when  over-sanguine,  as  there  isi 
a  natural  reaction  from   confidence   to   despondency.     It! 
would  be  well  if  the  bill  could  be  passed  at  this  session, 
and  present  indications  are  most  hopeful,  but  if  it  should 
not,  there  is  no  reason  even  then  to  despair  of  its  eventual 
success.     By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review   appears,    the   present   fate   of    the   bill   will   be 
known. 
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Montana  According   to   the   Index   number  for  state 

maintains  school  systems,  a  report  of  the  sur\'ey  of 

her  record  certain   factors  in   pubhc  educational  effi- 

ciency prepared  last  year  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Montana 
has  eclipsed  all  other  commonwealths.  This  leading  repu- 
tation for  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  public  education  was 
fully  sustained  by  the  citizens  at  the  polls  recently.  At 
the  November  election  the  people  of  Montana  voted,  by 
substantial  majorities,  in  favor  of  two  significant  financial 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
The  first  of  these  provides  for  an  annual  state  tax  of  one  and 
one-half  mills,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  University.  The  companion  measure  authorizes  the 
issuance  of  state  bonds  for  three  million,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  necessar>'  buildings.  In  other  words,  Montana 
has  registered  her  will  to  expend  practically  twenty  million 
dollars  for  her  University. 

The  term  "University"  is,  however,  likely  to  prove  mis- 
leading to  those  who  think  of  it  as  indicating  a  single  in- 
stitution, or  even  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  France,  the  University  of  Georgia,  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  title  of  a  system  of 
schools  rather  than  an  institution.  In  its  organization 
the  University  of  Montana  is  unique.  Under  the  provisions 
of  a  law  enacted  in  1913  the  several  state  higher  educational 
institutions — the  State  University  at  Missoula,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Bozeman, 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Dillon,  and  the  State  School  of 
Mines  at  Butte,  were  constituted  the  "University  of  Mon- 
tana." This  law  empowered  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  appoint  a  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who,  under  the 
general  control  of  this  Board,  was  to  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  for  the  entire  new  University  organization.  The  first 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  who  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  signal  victory  in  public  higher  education, 
assumed  his  duties  on  February  1,  1916.  This  form  of 
administrative   consolidation   came   as   a   result   of   many 
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years  of  competition  and  controversy  among  the  institu- 
tions. It  represented  the  determination  of  the  state  to 
secure  harmony,  unity,  economy,  and  educational  effective- 
ness for  the  state's  higher  educational  system.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  in  the  field  of  higher  educational  organiza- 
tion and  administration  will  certainly  be  watched  with 
interest  by  other  states  having  a  similar  problem. 

In  common  with  all  such  institutions  in  new  states,  the 
University  has  found  its  chief  problem  to  be  that  of  ade- 
quate funds  for  support  and  material  development.  Aside 
from  the  small  income  from  land  grants,  the  institutions 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  appropriations  made  at  each 
biennial  session  of  the  legislature  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  state.  Owing  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  state 
taxation,  the  appropriations  were  wholly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  institutions.  To 
meet  the  crisis,  Chancellor  Elliott  proposed  last  year  that 
there  be  initiated  the  two  laws  which  have  just  been  passed. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  the  climax  of  ten  months  of 
active  state- wide  campaigning  by  the  friends  of  education. 
The  entire  state  was  organized  and  the  assistance  of  prac- 
tically every  civic,  commercial,  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion enlisted.  Notwithstanding  the  diversions  of  a  heated 
political  campaign,  the  depression  following  the  war  and 
three  years  of  disastrous  drouth,  the  campaign  of  education 
for  education  was  victorious.  The  people  of  Montana  have 
translated  their  civic  ideals  into  terms  that  can  not  be  mis- 
understood, and  Montana  has  once  more  demonstrated  her 
claim  to  a  primary  position  in  public  education  among  the 
sisterhood  of  states. 


Progress  of  the        Education  is  not  only  enlarging  and  Amei 
international  canizing    its    agencies,     but    is    becomii 

associations.  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  in- 

ternationalism. This  is  most  evident  in  the  activities  oi 
the  three  great  associations  organized  especially  for  the 
promotion  of  international  relations  in  education.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  associations — the  American  University 
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Union  in  Europe,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Education-  and  the  division 
of  functions  among  them,  were  described  in  Notes  and 
News  last  May,  and  four  months  ago  we  discussed  in  detail 
the  latest  work  and  publications  of  the  Council.  The  Union 
and  the  Institute  have  been  equally  active. 

Both  of  these  associations  have  cooperated  with  the 
Council  in  preparing  a  list  of  accredited  American  institu- 
tions for  the  information  of  foreign  university  officials,  and 
later  have  collaborated  in  the  formulation  of  a  basis  for 
the  admission  of  holders  of  French  degrees  to  American 
colleges  and  universities.  In  cooperation  with  the  French 
High  Commission,  the  Institute  has  also  published  a  book- 
let on  Opportunities  for  Higher  Education  in  France,  which 
contains  a  comprehensive  statement  of  admission  require- 
ments, degrees,  courses,  fees,  faculties,  and  all  other  data 
necessary  for  the  American  student.  The  Institute  has 
likewise  published  a  similar  pamphlet  on  Opportunities  for 
Graduate  Study  in  the  British  Isles,  which  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  George  E.  MacLean,  Director  of  the  British  Divi- 
sion of  the  Union.  And  now  Professor  Kenneth  McKenzie 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  preparing  a  statement  of  the 
same  sort  with  reference  to  the  Italian  universities,  with 
which  he  came  in  close  contact  when  he  was  Director  of 
the  Union  office  in  Rome  during  the  War. 

fhe  international  associations,  especially  the  Institute, 
have  also  endeavored  to  keep  Americans  informed  con- 
cerning fellowships  for  study  at  European  universities. 
The  problem  of  sending  our  students  abroad  upon  fellow- 
ships is  a  difficult  one.  Foreign  universities  have  but  few 
such  foundations.  If  students  from  American  institutions 
are  to  study  abroad  with  this  aid,  the  fellowships  must  be 
financed  in  the  United  States.  The  most  generous  provi- 
!'  n  for  them  has  been  made  thru  the  foundation  of  the 
American  Field  Service  Fellowships,  mentioned  as  open  for 
ippHcants  in  Notes  and  News  of  our  January  issue.  At 
present  they  provide  for  twenty-eight  men  and  two  women 
students  from  the  United  States,  who  are  now  studying  at 
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French  universities.  These  fellowships  are  named  after 
men  of  the  American  Field  Service,  who  died  in  France, 
and  it  is  intended,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained,  to 
name  a  fellowship  in  memory  of  each  of  these  heroes.  The 
preference,  in  awarding  these  fellowships,  has  been  given  to 
men,  since  a  large  number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  already  offered  to  women  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  and  since  the  French  Government  also  awards 
about  thirty  scholarships  available  only  for  women.  But  it 
is  hoped  that,  by  the  addition  of  funds  for  that  special 
purpose,  the  number  of  Field  Service  fellowships  open  to 
women  may  soon  be  increased. 

But  the  care  of  the  international  societies  has  not  ceased 
when  the  American  student  is  once  located  abroad.  Here 
the  specific  work  of  the  Union  is  begun.  In  various  Eu- 
ropean countries  this  organization  has  maintained  offices  in 
convenient  and  accessible  rooms,  which  are  constantly  vis- 
ited by  American  students  in  search  of  information  or  help. 
When  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  visited  these  headquar- 
ters last  summer  he  found  that  during  the  year  237  students 
from  various  American  institutions  had  registered  at  the 
Paris  office,  and  385  at  the  London  office,  and  that  many 
thousand  letters  of  inquiry  had  been  answered.  Thru  the 
London  office  also  the  Union  has  assisted  in  the  placing  of 
26  American  students,  who  are  now  in  attendance  at  British 
universities.  In  view  of  the  pressure  upon  the  English  col- 
leges, which  have  had  hard  work  to  find  room  for  English 
students,  this  number  is  encouraging,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  enlarged  considerably  in  the  future. 

The  flow  of  students  in  the  other  direction  has  been  less 
brisk.  But  the  Union  has  acted  as  intermediary  for  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  of  London  in 
placing  four  graduate  scholars,  who  have  come  from  England 
and  are  now  working  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Columbia 
University. 

Nor  are  the  services  of  the  new  international  organizations  j 
limited  to  students.  The  interchange  of  educational  thought  i 
between   Europe   and   America   has   been   promoted   thru  \ 
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facilities  furnished  prominent  professors  of  each  continent 
to  visit  the  other.  A  definite  plan  has  been  adopted  by 
I  he  Institute,  to  provide  funds  for  meeting  the  traveling 
expenses  of  selected  professors  on  sabbatical  leave  to  and 
from  their  universities  in  the  United  States  and  different 
;  s  of  the  world.     Lecturing  in  some  foreign  institution  or 

.  iiutions,  whose  authorities  have  declared  the  visiting 
professor  and  his  subjects  acceptable,  form  part  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  professor  is  further  required  to  report 

••^^1  recommendations  as  his  experience  justifies  him  in 
. A'ing  will  "develop  international  goodwill  by  means 
of  educational  agencies."  Likewise  the  Union  has  intro- 
duced a  number  of  American  professors  engaged  in  research 
to  the  British  Museum  and  Public  Record  Office,  and  has 
been  able  to  make  arrangements  for  many  others  to  lecture 
in  English  universities.  Among  these  latter  are  Professor 
Brooke  Tucker  of  Yale,  who  is  lecturing  at  Bedford  College, 
London,  and  at  Oxford  University  on  English  Literature; 
Professor  Morris  of  the  University  of  California,  who  lec- 
tures at  Kings  College  and  Westfield  College,  both  of  the 
University  of  London;  and  Miss  Morehouse  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  who  is  lecturing  in  the  Department 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Manchester.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Institute  endeavors  to  keep  administrative 
authorities  of  American  colleges  and  universities  informed 
of  the  presence  of  visiting  scholars,  educators,  and  com- 
missioners, in  order  that  they  may  be  secured  for  teaching 
engagements,  lectures,  and  commencement  addresses. 

Other  types  of  international  cooperation  in  education  have 
also  been  arranged.  During  his  visit  to  Europe  last  sum- 
mer the  Director  of  the  Institute  met  for  this  purpose  with 
representative  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
;^ium,  Switzerland,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  And  the  Institute 
has  already  received  visiting  delegations  from  Spain,  Rou- 
inania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Chile,  AustraHa,  China,  and  Japan. 
At  the  international  labor  conference  the   French  repre- 

entative  met  representatives  of  the  Law  School  of  Colum- 
bia University,  to  consider  modifications  in  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Law  Faculty  at  the  University  of  Paris  that 
would  enable  American  students  to  pursue  their  studies 
there  more  easily.  At  another  conference  representative 
Italian  residents  and  professors  of  Italian  in  our  principal 
universities  undertook  the  organization  of  a  society  similar 
to  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  to  propagate  Italian  culture  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Thru 
still  another  conference,  which  was  representative  of  Mex- 
ican education,  missionaries  and  American  educators  con- 
sidered how  to  improve  the  organization  of  American  in- 
stitutions in  Mexico. 

Thus  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  three  organizations  are 
striving  to  their  utmost  to  cultivate  every  possible  form  of 
international  relations,  and  to  place  all  their  facilities  at  _ 
the  disposal  of  every  responsible  educational  organizatioi 
having  international  connections  and  interests.  No  featuH 
of  present  day  progress  in  education  is  more  effective  an(; 
promising. 

student  But    there    is    another    factor    in    inter-^ 

ambassadors  national  rapprochement  that  might  easil); 

be  made  of  even  greater  influence  than  that  exerted  by  out 
three  effective  societies.  It  is  found  in  the  large  body  of 
foreign  students  now  attending  American  institutions  of. 
higher  learning.  These  young  men  and  women  naturally 
constitute  the  brainiest,  most  courageous,  and  progressive 
element  in  the  countries  from  which  they  come  and  to  which 
they  expect  to  return  after  they  have  obtained  their  higher 
training  in  the  United  States.  Our  standing  with  foreign 
nations  will  largely  be  determined  by  these  students.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  part  that  they  will 
play  in  giving  a  proper  understanding  of  America  to  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
America,  for  our  colleges  have  drawn  hundreds  of  these 
brilliant  young  people  from  all  the  other  continents.  The 
important  contribution  they  will  make  to  international 
good  will  entitles  them  to  be  considered  as  ''educational 
ambassadors." 

i 
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As  a  group  these  foreign  students  rather  excel  our  own 
II  loyalty  to  the  institution  they  are  attending.  Certainly 
heir  appreciation  of  the  facilities  and  instruction  afforded 
lieni  and  their  devotion  to  the  professors  and  jealousy  of 
heir  good  names  might  well  set  an  example  to  American 
t)llegians.  And  yet  we  have  been  shockingly  economical 
in  our  hospitality  to  them.  There  arc  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
in  all  large  colleges  and  universities,  but  their  meetings  are 
tttended,  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  foreigners  themselves, 
■ven  where  some  philanthropic  agency  maintains  an 
international  house,"  American  students  seldom  go  inside 
I,  and  the  number  of  homes  in  any  college  community 
pen  to  these  ambitious  representatives  of  other  countries 
an  usually  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  They 
\-en  find  observation  of  our  schools  and  other  educational 
vork  difficult  or  actually  closed  to  them. 

Nor  is  their  financial  situation  a  happy  one.  The  ex- 
j)ense  of  tuition  seems  to  them  to  be  ver}^  large  in  the  United 
States.     This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  have  come 

0  this  country  to  fit  themselves  more  adequately  for  edu- 
ational  positions.     America  is  apparently  the  only  country 

1  the  civilized  world  that  charges  a  tuition  fee  to  those  in- 
ending  to  become  teachers,  for  all  other  nations  regard 
lie  work  of  an  educator  in  the  light  of  public  service  and 
umish  the  training  in  this  line  as  free  as  that  at  West 

oint  or  Annapolis.     Of  late  the  foreign  student  has  met 

.  ith  an  additional  and  peculiar  hardship  in  disadvantageous 

ites  of  money  exchange.     He  finds  his  national  currency 

educed  to  one-fifth  or  even  one-tenth  of  the  amount  that 

he  supposed  it  was  worth  and  that  it  would  have  been  before 

the  War.     Moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  obtain 

K'cuniary  aid,  however  great  his  need.     Scholarships  are 

vceedingly  few  in  number,  and  it  is  the  rare  institution  that 

sufficiently  broad-minded  to  bestow  them  upon  foreigners. 

Our  own  students  must  be  cared  for  first"  is  the  usual 

ry,  and  there  are  no  scholarships  for  which  the  tiiilander 

an    apply    without    competition.     Consequently,    young 

reigners  with  the  finest  minds  are,  in  many  instances, 
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curtailing  their  precious  days  in  American  colleges  by  waiting 
on  table,  carrying  newspapers,  collecting  laundry,  or  any 
of  the  other  well-known  devices  of  impecunious  students. 

Surely  something  ought  to  be  done,  if  we  are  not  to  allow 
this  great  opportunity  for  furthering  international  under- 
standing, peace,  and  prosperity  in  large  measure  to  slip 
by.  One  could  not  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Teachers  College  authorities  last  month  and  listened 
to  the  presentation  made  by  representative  foreign  students, 
as  the  Editor  did,  without  being  imprest  with  the  strength 
and  urgency  of  the  cause.  Each  of  the  young  men  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees  exprest  his  pleasure  in  being 
permitted  to  study  in  the  great  institution  and  his  gratitudi 
for  the  privileges  granted  him.  No  complaint  or  queruloi 
statement  of  any  sort  was  made,  but  a  plain  unvarnishe 
account  of  conditions  and  a  series  of  constructive  sugges 
tions  were  offered.  The  insight  into  the  situation  and  ty 
remarkable  English  used  in  expressing  it  would  in  all  cas( 
have  done  great  credit  to  our  native  students  at  any  collegi 
in  the  land.  j 

Each  of  the  students  that  spoke  seemed  to  feel  especial!] 
the  need  of  developing  an  understanding  of  foreign  condi* 
tions  and  educational  systems  by  the  American  collegej 
and  of  American  ideals  and  education  by  the  foreign  studentsJ 
It  was  suggested  that  an  International  Club  building  should 
be  opened,  with  one-quarter  of  the  rooms  to  be  occupied 
by  American  students,  and  that,  if  possible,  American 
homes  should  be  opened  to  the  foreign  students,  in  order 
that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  customs,  manners, 
and  living  conditions  of  this  country.  But  the  necessity 
of  a  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  Teachers  College, 
to  investigate  foreign  education,  was  especially  stressed. 
If  this  were  once  established  in  American  colleges,  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  sound  advice 
to  all  foreign  students  when  they  begin  their  work  in  the 
United  States  and  prevent  their  floundering  for  a  year  or 
more,  as  at  present,  in  selecting  their  courses  and  adjusting 
themselves  to  American  conditions.    The  Bureau  might,  oi 
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)arse,  be  used  also  for  instructing  American  students  in 

II  school  systems.     A  number  of  other  feasible  propo- 

M.iis  were  offered,  such  as  an  American  college  in  each 

reign   land,   taught   by   a   faculty   from   both  countries; 

aveling  lectureships,  to  be  filled  each  year  by  American 

-^ors  of  the  greatest  repute;  and  the  preparation  of 

).i;raphies  and  syllabi  upon  the  various  phases  of  Amer- 

m  and  foreign  education,  which  might  be  distributed 
ce  or  at  comparatively  small  cost.  To  relieve  the  finan- 
il  extremities  of  foreign  students,  it  was  suggested  that 
:e  number  of  scholarships  and  the  sums  devoted  to  loan 
inds  should  be  multiplied,  and  that  an  effort  should  be 
ade  to  apprise  higher  officials  of  the  home  country  of 
e  serious  needs  of  their  students  in  America  and  to 
aIucc  them  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars  and  raise 
le  amount  of  the  subsidy  granted. 

Of  course,  all  these  projects  will  entail  large  expenditures 

:  time  and  money,  but,  unless  we  are  blind  to  all  save 

aterial  things,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  well  worth  carrying 

It.     An  appeal  should  at  once  be  made  to  philanthropists 

;  means  and  to  all  organizations  interested  in  international 

)od  will,  such   as   the   three   great   educational   societies 

tablished  for  this  purpose,  the  Carnegie  Peace  Commission, 

e   General    Education    Board,    and    the    Commonwealth 

imd.     Even  commercial  bodies  could  logically  be  invited 

'  assist,  for  in  this  case  trade  will  certainly  follow  the  flag. 

e  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  enable  the  world  to  under- 

and  American  ideals  aright  and  to  promote  the  efficiency 

these  student  ambassadors. 


Meeting  of  the  When  in  doubt,  play  Atlantic  City,  seems 

^^partment  of  to   be   good  educational  Hoyle  with  the 

perintendence  National  Association.     Just  as  three  years 

:o  the  preemption   of  Atlanta   for  the  encampment  of 

' ':  IS  and  the  needs  of  a  nation  at  war  forced  the  Ex- 

:  e  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 

'  transport  its  mid-winter  meeting  to  the  younger  namesake 

the  mythical  huntress,  so  this  year,  the  unwillingness  of 
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the  hostelries  at  the  Capital  of  the  Country  to  make  room 
for  a  horde  of  unmoneyed  pedagogues  during  the  Inaugura- 
tion period  drove  the  gathering  once  more  to  the  attractive 
summer  resort  of  the  Jersey  Coast.  Many  wish  that  the 
Department  might  every  year  find  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  taking  refuge  in  this  seaside  Eden.  It  may  be  equalled 
by  some  resorts  in  California,  Florida,  or  on  the  Riviera 
as  a  place  of  winter  residence,  but  it  has  few  or  no  superiors. 
Its  southern  exposure  and  proximity  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  protection  of  the  Jersey  pine  belt  generally  insure 
a  warm  and  equitable  climate  thruout  the  year.  With 
generous  hotel  accommodations,  as  well  as  salubrious  sur- 
roundings, it  has  become  the  ideal  place  for  conventions 
held  in  winter. 

The  date  for  the  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence this  year  was  February  24th  to  March  3rd,  but 
the  present  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  will  be  we]| 
on  its  way  thru  press  before  the  opening  of  the  convention 
and  the  description  of  the  program  below  is  necessarily 
somewhat  contingent  upon  subsequent  events.     The  presi 
dent  of  the  body,  Commissioner  Kendall  of  New  Jersey 
has  been  seriously  ill,  and  may  not  be  able  to  take  the  chaii^ 
The  general  program  does  not  really  begin  until  Monday, 
February  28th,  but  the  earlier  days  of  the  convention  are 
to  be  fully  occupied  with  sessions  of  the  National  Society 
of  Vocational  Education,  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Society  of  the  College  Teachers  of  Edu- 
cation,   and   other   departmental   and   allied   associations, 
And  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  27th,  a  large  congrega- 
tion will  gather  at  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  to  hear  a  rea 
sermon  from  one  of  America's  most  noted  preachers  and 
literary  men.    Professor   Henry  Van   Dyke   of   Princeton 
His  subject  is  Art  and  morals. 

The  general  program  will  begin  on  Monday  morning 
with  a  consideration  of  The  great  problem  in  American  educa 
tion — the  rural  school,  and  among  the  speakers  will  be  Stat< 
Superintendent  Wood  of  California,  Governor  Harding 
of  Iowa,  Superintendent  Ralph  Decker  of  Sussex  County 
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cw  Jcrsc) ,   aiul    I'rofessor  Bagley  of  Teachers  College. 

he  discussion  will  be  led  by  Ernest  Burnham  of  the  State 

omial  vSchool  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  and  by  KHzabeth 

rlly  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Hduca- 

•n.     All  of  these  educators  have  won  great  repute  for 

cir  efforts  to  contribute  to  a  solution  of  this  perplexing 

cstion.     The  program  will  be  continued  in  the  afternoon 

;th  a   discussion   of   the  theme — Some  ideals  and  accom- 

shntetits  of  the  school  system  I  represent,  by  the  superin- 

ndents  of   Rochester,    Newark,    vSeattle,  and  Cincinnati. 

icse  four  large  cities  have  been  famed  for  their  successful 

perimentation  in  new  lines  of  work.     In  the  evening  an 

i  dress  upon  Theodore  Roosevelt,  lover  oj  books,   is   to   be 

en  by  the  sister  of  this  great  American,  Mrs.  Robinson, 

id  President  Livingston  Lord  of  the  vState  Normal  School 

Charleston,  Illinois,  who  has  probably  selected  for  his 

ulty  and  developed  more  able  young  men  than  any 

iier  executive  in  the  country,  will  speak  upon  Ideals  oj 

teacher.     Announcements  concerning  the  summer  meet- 

-;  of  the  National  Education  Association  will  also  be  made 

Superintendent  Fred  M.   Hunter,   President  for   1921, 

id  by  Superintendent  Studebaker  of  Des  Moines,  where 

le  summer  gathering  is  to  be  held. 

Tuesday  morning  will  also  be  occupied  by  the  city 
lool  administrators,  on  this  occasion  with  the  topic, 
<t  use  of  the  superintendent' s  time.  Among  the  speakers 
ected  are  Superintendents  Van  Sickle,  Meek,  H.  B.  Wilson, 
d  Charl  O.  Williams,  and  the  discussion  will  be  led  by 
iperintendents  Jackson  of  Minneapolis  and  Engleman  of 
ccatur.  The  remainder  of  the  morning  will  be  devoted 
a  business  meeting,  at  which  the  report  of  the  Committee 
the  Method  of  Electing  Officers  of  the  Department  will 
read  by  its  chairman,  Superintendent  Jones  of  Clevelaad. 
the  afternoon  a  galaxy  of  educational  thinkers  and  leaders, 
luding  Presidents  Aley,  Burton,  and  Coffman  of  Maine, 
ichigan,  and  Minnesota,  respectively,  Deans  Withers 
d  Spaulding  of  New  York  and  Yale  Universities  (both 
til  recently  superintendents  of  schools  in  large  cities), 
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and  Superintendent  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  will  deliver 
themselves  of  suggestive  prophecies  concerning  The  probable 
future  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

On  Wednesday,  the  morning  will  be  given  to  a  discussion 
of  the  general  subject  of  Better  teaching,  the  great  need  of 
our  schools,  with  President  Jessup  of  Iowa,  Director  Judd 
of  Chicago,  Superintendent  Susan  M.  Dorsey  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Superintendent  Zenos  E.  Scott  of  Louisville, 
as  the  speakers.  The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  sectional 
meetings,  the  groups  being  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
cities.  In  the  evening  a  discussion  of  National  aid  for  edu- 
cation  will  be  given  by  Congressman  Towner  of  Iowa, 
joint  author  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  and  Commissioner 
Claxton  of  the  United  States  Bureau  will  deliver  an  address 
upon  a  germane  topic. 

The  last  session  will  occur  on  Thursday  morning  and  will 
be  very  brief,  but  will  present  the  addresses  of  two  remarks 
able  educational  leaders.  Chancellor  Elliott,  who  is  af 
the  head  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Mon| 
tana,  is  to  speak  on  Local  influence  of  the  Russell  Sagi 
Foundation  ranking  of  Montana's  educational  system.  The 
chief  interest  in  his  theme  is  derived  from  the  fact  thati 
Montana  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  editorial, 
awarded  first  place  in  the  Union  as  the  result  of  the  Russell 
Sage  investigation  of  educational  achievements  in  the  various 
states.  And  this  interest  will  be  further  heightened  by  the 
preceding  message  from  Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Finegan 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  state,  under  his  able  and  fearless 
leadership,  is  now  struggling  to  lift  its  position  from 
twentieth  to  first  in  the  Index.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Dr.  Finegan  is  most  appropriately  to  speak  on  the  topic: 
How  may  the  public  understand  what  service  the  school  is 
rendering  the  community!  Before  these  discussions,  an 
address  will  be  given  on  the  Comparative  failure  in  the  en- 
Jor cement  of  compidsory  education,  by  H.  H.  Bonner.  He 
has  stated  the  findings  upon  which  he  is  to  speak,  as  follows: 

"The  American  people  are  practical  and  efficient,  but  millions  of  dollars 
are  wasted  annually  in  educational  efficiency,  because  children  do  not  go  to 
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liool  as  they  might  and  ought,  owing  to  the  failure  to  adequately  enforce 
inpiilsory  cdticaticm  laws.     This  failure  is  too  common  in  this  country." 

hesc  addresses  should  afford  a  fitting  close  to  one  of  the 
lost  inspiring  and  forward-looking  meetings  that  have 
\  er  been  held  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 


logram  of  the  Probably  the  allied  association  niceting 

liege  teachers  annually  with  the  Department  of  Super- 

f  education  intendence  which  is  most  productive  of 

'Ogress  is  that  maintained  by  the  trainers  of  leaders  in 
aching    and    educational    experimentation.     This    is    a 
itional  body  known  as  the  Society  of  the  College  Teachers 
I  Education.     At  Atlantic  City  the  sessions  will  be  given 
I  most  entirely  to  reports  of  studies  and  investigations  con- 
iicted  by  members  of  the  Society.     A  considerable  portion 
f  this  work  has  been  in  the  hands  of  special  committees. 
On  the   afternoon  of   Friday,  February  2oth,  the  Com- 
iittee  on  the  Preparation  of  Curricula  in  Education,  which 
as  been  working  for  several  years  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Professor  Arthur  J.  Jones  of  the  University 
oi  Pennsylvania,  will  present  the  results  of  their  research 
into  several   phases  of  the  subject.     The   Committee  on 
tandardizing  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Departments  of  Edu- 
ation  is  also  to  report  thru  its  chairman.  Professor  Butter- 
.  orth  of  Cornell  University.     The  remainder  of  the  session 
ill  be  .2:iven  to  ten-minute  papers  upon  Measuring  teaching 
In  the  evening  most  of  the  time  is  to  be  occupied 
.  the  oldest  and  hitherto  most  prolific  of  the  committees, 
resided  over  by  Professor  Mead  of   Ohio  Wesley  an  Uni- 
ersity,  and  known  as  the  Committee  on  Practice  Teaching. 
n  addition,  Dean  W.  F.  Russell  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
''  liscuss  the  Scientific  distribution  of  school  funds,  and  the 
ion  of  the  American  School  Citizenship  League  to  the 
aining  of  high  school  teachers  will  be  presented  by  President 
'.  O.  Sisson  of  Montana.     The  final  session  on  Saturday 
Homing  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  dozen  important  studies  in  the 
use  of  intelligence  tests  and    in   curriculum-making.     The 
leeting  promises  to  be  even  more  profitable  than  usual. 
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Discussions  For  the   first  time   in   its   history  the  Na- 

of  the  voca-  tional  Society  for  Vocational  Education  is 

tional  educators  also  meeting  with  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Education  Association.  During 
the  past  few  years  it  has  convened  just  before  the  gathering- 
of  the  superintendents,  but  always  at  some  other  center. 
This  year  the  meeting  is  being  held  at  Atlantic  City  during 
the  week-end  preceding  the  general  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  in  the  same  place.  In  con- 
junction with  this  association,  three  other  organizations 
with  similar  aims — ^the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  Conference  on  Vocational  Education  of 
the  United  States  Bureau,  and  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association — will  hold  their  annual  meetings. 
It  seems  likely  also  that  a  section  on  Vocational  Education 
will  be  provided  this  year  in  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence and  furnish  a  program,  altho  the  list  of  papers 
has  not  yet  been  published.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Pro- 
fessor William  C.  Ash  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
this  contact  and  mutual  understanding  with  educators  in 
the  general  field  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Society, 
and  a  committee,  with  Dr.  David  Snedden  as  chairman, 
has  been  appointed  to  formulate  a  program  for  Atlantic 
City. 

The  sessions  of  the  Federal  Board  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Breakers  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  22nd  and 
23rd.  It  will  be  regional  in  character,  as  it  will  be  limited 
to  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  those  engaged  in  supervision 
and  teacher  training  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  No  general  national  conference  will  be 
called  this  year.  On  Wednesday  evening  there  will  be  an 
informal  discussion  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  at  a  dinner  in  Hotel  Watkins.  The 
general  topic  will  be:  The  contribution  of  correspondence 
instruction  to  industrial  education. 

The  National  Society  itself  will  meet  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  morning  at  the  Million  Dollar  Pier, 
and  a  general  reception  will  be  given  on  Thursday  after 
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the  dinners  held  by  the  various  sections.  At  the  first  two 
ions  of  the  Society  the  following  topics  will  be  con- 

;  red:  Problems  arising  in  part  time  or  continuation 
schools,  Industrial  rehabilitation,  and  Achievements  under 
'lie  Smith-Hughes  act.  The  annual  business  meeting  will 
he  held  on  Saturday  morning,  and  important  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  will  be  acted  upon.  The  afternoon 
sessions  on  Thursday  and  Friday  will  consist  of  sectional 
conferences  on  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Industrial,  and 
Homemaking  Education. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  also  will  come  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  The  program 
.nil  include  a  discussion  of  the  topic,  Accomplishments  in 
csts  relating  to  vocational  guidance,  and  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance. 
Reports  from  the  field  will  also  be  presented,  and  a  luncheon 
and  business  meeting  will  be  held. 


Superior  Professors,  Teachers,  Tutors,  Governesses, 
and  Specialists,  in  every  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion,   supplied     to     Colleges,    Schools,    Families. 
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THE  DILEMMA  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCE 

In  the  whole  field  of  higher  education  there  is  no  ques- 
tion more  perplexing  or  more  important  than  the  deter- 
mination of  the  place  and  functions  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  under  the  changed  conditions  of  higher  and  secondary 
education  that  have  come  about  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  question  presents  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
large  university.  What  should  be  the  ideals  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts?  What  should  constitute  its  curriculum? 
Wliat  relationship  should  it  bear  to  the  other  offerings  of 
the  university?  The  answers  which  the  universities  make 
to  these  questions  in  the  next  few  years  will  probably 
determine  the  status  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in  the 
general  scheme  of  American  education.  I  do  not  depreciate 
fhe  contribution  which  the  independent  colleges,  the  typical 
lour-year  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  can  make.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  institutions  are  in  the 
position  of  interested  parties  in  a  lawsuit.  By  the  very 
nature  of  their  organization  and  traditions  they  are  pre- 
vented from  even  considering  very  radical  proposals. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  must,  therefore,  come  pri- 
marily from  other  sources. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  present  chaotic  state 
^f  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  more  important  of 
these  may  be  noted  by  way  of  introduction.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  are  exceedingly  vague. 
Few  collegiate  institutions,  except  those  that  are  strictly 
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denominational,  can  say  what  they  are  training  students 
for  or  can  offer  any  really  valid  defense  for  many  of  their 
requirements.     A  depressing  revelation  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  condition  appears  in  a  bulletin  recently  prepared 
by  Dr.  John  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  ''Requirements, 
for  the  Bachelor's  Degree."     The  entrance  and  graduatioiJl 
requirements  of  more  than  a  hundred  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences    are   there    tabulated    and    compared.     They    are 
almost  as  varied  and  as  unrelated  to  one  another  as  the 
patterns  in  a  kaleidoscope.     They  vary  from  institution  to 
institution,  from  state  to  state  and  still  more  from  region 
to  region.     All  are  dogmatically  set  forth,  and — if  we  ma] 
believe  fervent  catalog  protestations — rigidly  adhered  t( 
Should  there  be  as  wide  a  variation  in  the  objectives 
liberal  education  as  this  condition  appears  to  imply?     Oi 
may  we  properly  attribute  the  diversity  to  a  general  failure 
of    our    educational   philosophy?     The    only    fixed    pointS; 
in  the  whole  unstable  world  of  higher  liberal  educatiod 
are   certain   uncompromising   denominational   institutions 
They,  at  least,  are  sure  of  what  they  do  and  why.     Ot 
this  account  I  judge  them  to  be  worthy  of  greater  honoi 
than  has  been  paid  them  of  late. 

There  are  thousands  of  papers   and  not  a  few  books 
giving   individual   interpretations  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts,  telling  what  it  should  stand  for,  what  its  curriculum 
should  be,  and  setting  forth  what  effect  a  college  course 
should  have  on  the  students  who  pursue  it.     But  then 
is  no  more  agreement  among  the  writers  than  among  the 
requirements  of  the  institutions.     Moreover,   it  is  a  sig 
nificant  fact  that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  literatun 
of  this  sort  when  it  comes  to  defining  the  college  of  libera 
arts.     For    various    purposes,    every    type    of    institutioi 
has  to  be  defined.     The  college  of  liberal  arts  because  o 
its  very  vagueness  of  outline  has  especially  needed  definition 
It  has  been  so   easy  to   counterfeit  and  the  counterfei 
coin  has  done  so  much  damage.     Consequently  we  havj 
had  definitions  by  the  score.     But  do  they  help  to  maki 
plain    the    real    purpose    of    collegiate    institutions?     Nc{ 
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t  all      Colleges  of  liberal  arts  are  defined  by  practically 

ill    standardizing    agencies    in    purely    mechanical    terms. 

The  categories  are  numerical,  quantitative,  relating  wholly 

to   externals.     They    specify,    for    example,    certain    sums 

>f  money  for  endowment,  a  minimum  number  of  professors, 

()  many  units  for  admission,  so  many  semester  hours  for 

raduation.     And  it  is  this  fashion  of  describing  collegiate 

iistitutions  in  terms  of  time  and  material  commodities 

that  is  to  a  large  degree  responsible  for  fastening  upon 

the  whole  body  of  American  education  the  greatest  plague 

that  has  afflicted  it,  namely,  the  system  of  paper  credits 

IS  a  substitute  for  tests  of  personal  capacity. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  prevailing  lack  of  interest  among 
tudents  in  the  intellectual  work  of  the  college  is  largely 
lue  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  college  studies.     The  college,  as  the  student  sees 
t,  aims  at  nothing  that  can  be  described  except  in  the 
iiziest  and  most  uninspiring  generalities.     It  has  no  direct 
ontacts  with  definite  and  tangible  human  undertakings, 
omplete    success   in    mastering   its    intellectual    ofTerings 
dmittedly  has  very  little  effect  upon  one's  later  career, 
nless  this  career  should  happen  to  be  teaching. 
Contrast  this  situation  with  the  situation  of  the  voca- 
ional  colleges.     There  is  nothing  vague  about  the  objec- 
ivcs  of  colleges  of  engineering,   law,   education  or  com- 
merce.    The    officers    of    such    institutions   know   exactly 
"hat  they  are  training  students  for.     The  students  have 
tie  aim  clear  in  view  and  strive  to  attain  it  with  a  per- 
istency  and  an  enthusiasm  that  are  rarely  found  among 
undergraduates   in    colleges    of   liberal    arts.     It   may   be 
laimed  that  this  difference  is  unavoidable.     The  experi- 
nce  of  other  countries  with  higher  liberal  training,  how- 
\'er,   indicates   that   our   difficulties   are   not   necessarily 
iherent  in  the  enterprise  itself. 

At  present  the  vocational  colleges  are  making  tremendous 

iroads  on  the  territory  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.     They 

ave  stolen  a  large  part  of  its  ancient  teaching  material. 

i  hey  are  acquiring  each  year  a  larger  share  of  its  former 
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clientage.  Of  course,  there  are  pressing  economic  reasons 
for  the  shift  of  a  large  portion  of  the  college  population 
to  vocational  curricula,  but  quite  as  potent  a  motive  is 
the  appeal  made  by  the  greater  vitality  of  higher  voca- 
tional courses.  Students  are  not  congenitally  afraid  of 
work.  They  are  afraid  of  being  bored  and  they  want  to 
know  in  definite  terms  what  it  is  they  are  working  for. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  present  dilemma  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  may  be  mentioned  in  this  hasty  summary. 
The  former  position  of  the  college  in  our  educational  system 
has  been  affected  by  the  recent  growth  of  graduate  and 
professional  schools,  the  two-year  premedical  and  the  one- 
year  prelegal  requirements,  and  the  rapid  evolution  of 
the  public  junior  college.  The  relationships  of  the  college 
to  these  new  institutional  phenomena  are  not  at  all  clear. 
Chiefly  because  of  this  fact  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is 
obliged  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  complaints  made  by  those 
who  believe  that  time  must  be  saved  in  the  preparation  . 
of  practitioners  in  the  various  professions.  , 

But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  is  now  laboring,  all  persons,  even  those  en- 
gaged in  promoting  what  might  be  called  competing  kinds 
of  higher  education,  believe  that  it  should  be  preserved. 
Nearly  all  believe  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  its  full 
integrity  as  an  institution  devoted  to  non-specialized 
higher  education,  that  it  should  not  be  converted  into  a 
vocational  training  school.  Altho  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  is  for,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  for  something  worth 
while.  The  very  prevalence  of  this  belief  constitutes  a 
challenge  to  the  officers  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  a  challenge 
that  must  be  met  before  it  is  too  late. 

If  my  diagnosis  of  the  present  situation  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  is  correct,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  could  | 
now  safely  lay  down  a  definite  program  for  the  conduct  | 
of  the  liberal  arts  division  of  a  large  university.  Instead  i 
it  seems  to  me  the  fruitful  thing  to  do  is  to  identify  a  group  I 
of  problems  which  each  institution  is  likely  to  have  toi 
solve  in  its  own  way.     Thru  their  solution  the  area  of! 


I 
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uin.<.i  liiiiily  would  l>c  i^ically  ciixiiiii^ciil>t*il  aiid  the  defini- 
tion of  the  major  objective  would  gradually  emerge.  I 
would  list  four  of  these  problems  which  especially  demand 
attention.  They  are:  the  problem  of  time,  the  problem 
of  content,  the  problem  of  method,  and  the  problem  of  the 
selection  of  human  material. 

In  some  way  or  other  time  must  be  saved,  particularly 
for  those  students  who  later  enter  professions.  This  is  an 
axiom.  Everyone  admits  it,  but  apparently  each  educa- 
tional officer  believes  that  the  time-saving  process  should 
take  place  in  some  other  type  of  institution  than  his  own. 
College  officials  have  been  especially  prone  to  thrust  the 
responsibility  on  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Let  us  be  fair,  however.  The  -responsibility  can  not  be 
entirely  shifted.  There  are  two  places  in  our  educational 
system  where  readjustments  to  effect  economies  of  time 
are  practicable.  These  are  at  the  junction  points  between 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and  between  secondary 
and  higher  education.  Elementary  education  may  be 
cut  off  at  the  top  and  compressed.  Secondary  education 
may  be  lengthened  at  the  top  and  intensified.  These 
propositions  no  longer  belong  to  the  realm  of  pure  theory. 
Conscientious  and  apparently  successful  experiments  in 
the  modification  of  both  elementar>^  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  ways  just  indicated  are  going  forward  at 
various  places  over  the  country.  Of  course,  the  American 
college  of  liberal  arts  would  suffer  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis if  it  should  suddenly  be  decided  that  all  secondary 
education  should  hereafter  be  carried  on  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  the  fear  of  what  dreams  may  come  after 
they  have  shuffled  off  this  present  mortal  coil  that  pre- 
vents the  colleges  themselves  from  supporting  this  con- 
centration of  secondary  education  in  the  institution  where 
it  belongs.  Indeed  the  attitude  of  the  typical  four-year 
college  to  the  junior  college  movement,  or  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  a  shortening  of  the  college  course  thru  the  transfer 
of  part  of  it  to  some  other  type  of  institution,  is  only  expli- 
cable  on   the    assumption    that    "conscience    doth    make 
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cowards  of  us  all."  Nevertheless,  the  question  must  b 
resolutely  faced.  The  eventual  concentration  in  seconda: 
institutions  of  all  strictly  secondary  studies  and  the  freein: 
of  the  college  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  education  must 
be  brought  about  even  tho  it  should  involve  curtailment 
of  the  present  college  course  by  one  year  or  two.  Obviously 
little  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  coming  from 
the  independent  colleges.  The  task  in  fact  has  fallen 
by  common  consent  to  the  larger  universities.  There  is 
one  group  of  universities  whose  members  are  in  an  especially 
favored  position  to  make  experiments  that  may  reveal  a 
satisfactory  solution,  namely  the  urban  universities.  Many 
of  them  draw  the  majority  of  their  students  from  the 
municipalities  in  which  they  are  located.  They  may 
establish  closer  relationships  with  local  secondary  schools 
than  can  be  established  by  other  kinds  of  higher  institu- 
tions. Having  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  life  compre 
hended  within  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  munici- 
palities, they  may  be  more  independent  of  standardizin 
agencies  than  some  other  institutions  can  afford  to  be. 
If  the  stronger  urban  universities  would  attack  this  problem 
single-mindedly,  they  could  go  far  toward  solving  it  for 
the  whole  country. 

What  should  be  the  content  of  liberal  arts  curricula? 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all. 
It  is  the  subject  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  and  concerning  which  the  most  dogmatic  pro- 
nouncements have  been  made.  Indeed  it  involves  finally 
the  whole  matter  of  the  objectives  of  college  education. 
I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  question.  But  I  believe 
there  are  ways  in  which  a  fairly  satisfactory  answer  may 
be  found  for  each  institution.  Instead  of  determining 
the  content  of  curricula  by  a  priori  reasoning,  the  con- 
trary procedure  should  be  followed.  An  analysis  should j 
be  made  of  what  college  graduates  are  expected  to  be  and 
to  do.  Those  common  obligations  and  experiences  shared 
by  all,  no  matter  what  their  occupations,  should  determine 
the   fixed   requirements   of   liberal   arts   curricula.     Every. 
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man  and  woman  has  certain  fundamental  duties  as  a 
citizen.  The  responsibilities  of  citizenship  have  changed 
and  broadened  with  the  establishment  of  new  international 
relations.  Alterations  in  the  economic  balance  of  the 
world  demand  of  the  future  citizen  knowledge  of  certain 
subjects  that  was  not  needed  a  few  years  ago.  It  seems 
clear  that,  without  very  exhaustive  analysis,  colleges  may 
determine  that  the  core  of  a  modern  liberal  education 
must  be  the  social  sciences.  How  much  further  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  in  the  direction  of  definite  prescription 
can  only  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  such  a  recanvass 
of  the  demands  of  the  modern  man's  world  as  has  just 
been  mentioned.  But  this  recanvass  must  be  made  without 
preconceptions.  Its  controlling  motives  must  be  the 
facts  of  a  situation  external  to  the  college  and  not  inherited 
academic  superstitions. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  source  of  half  of  the  ills 
to  which  the  modern  college  is  heir  lies  in  the  prevailing 
methods  of  instruction.  It  was  some  consolation,  there- 
fore, to  find  this  view  supported  by  Professor  Hudson,  in 
his  much  talked  of  book,  The  college  and  new  America. 
College  subjects,  he  says,  must  be  vitalized.  I  agree  with 
him.  They  can  be  vitalized  in  several  ways.  One  way 
has  already  been  discussed.  If  the  content  of  college 
courses  were  more  closely  related  to  the  demands  of  after 
life,  if  the  objective,  in  other  words,  were  clear  to  those 
who  pursued  them,  the  intellectual  tempo  of  the  institution 
would  be  immediately  quickened.  But  the  college  courses 
should  also  be  reorganized  so  as  to  stimulate  independent 
intellectual  activity  on  the  part  of  students.  This  has 
been  said  many  times  before  and  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion are  going  forward  sporadically  in  almost  every  repu- 
table institution.  I  plead,  however,  for  the  more  general 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  such  experiments;  for 
their  systematic  organization  by  institutional  officers; 
for  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  college  courses 
must  be  so  organized  that  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
the  work  of  students  may  consist  of  the  solution  of  problems 
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that  have  bearing  on  real  human  situations.  If  the  college 
is  to  train  not  only  future  citizens  but  future  leaders,  these 
young  people  should  be  set  to  work  on  the  most  concrete 
problems  that  lie  before  each  community.  Almost  all 
large  universities  and  literally  every  urban  university 
have  under  their  hands  great  laboratories  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  method  if  they  are  willing  to  employ  it.  But 
there  is  an  inevitable  corollary.  The  problems  of  real 
life  do  not  group  themselves  as  straight  economics  or 
unadulterated  physics  or  pure  mathematics.  Each  is  a 
complex  that  involves  more  elements  than  belong  in  any 
single  subdivision  of  a  college  catalog.  Consequently, 
if  the  problem  method  is  to  be  employed,  the  artificial 
barriers  between  departments  and  subjects  of  study  must 
gradually  be  broken  down.  There  must  be  a  new  fusion 
of  related  branches,  new  syntheses  of  knowledge.  The 
country  has  recently  had  a  brief  but  illuminating  object 
lesson  of  such  a  synthesis  in  the  War  Issues  Course  under 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  principle  there  illustrated  is  appli- 
cable to  other  groups  of  subjects. 

Should  everybody  who  now  goes  to  college  be  allowed 
that  privilege?  Personally,  I  believe  not.  It  is  a  common 
complaint  of  college  officers  that  students  shirk  their 
intellectual  duties,  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  come 
to  college  and  remain  there  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
social  or  athletic  activities  that  are  included  under  the 
caption  "college  life."  There  are  evidently  two  causes 
behind  the  situation:  first,  that  general  indefiniteness  of 
objective  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made;  and 
second,  the  quantitative  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation.  Indefiniteness  of  objective  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  failure  of-  college  work  to  absorb  the  major 
part  of  the  students'  energies.  To  keep  from  being  dulled 
and  deadened,  they  have  organized  a  highly  vital,  if  arti- 
ficial, life  of  their  own.  Quantitative  requirements,  which 
can  be  met  by  the  piecemeal  collection  of  credits,  in  the 
end  defeat  genuinely  high  standards  as  applied  to  human 
attainments.     Not  the  least  of  the  tasks  which  colleges 
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must  now  face  is  that  of  selecting  those  students  who 
arc  capable  of  intense  intellectual  effort,  continually  sorting 
them  and  continually  rejecting  all  who  are  not  qualified 
both  by  industry  and  intelligence  to  occupy  positions  of 
leadership  in  our  democracy.  The  first  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  question 
the  potency  of  every  purely  mechanical  device,  such  as 
documented  high  school  credits  expressed  in  terms  of  time, 
and  the  accumulation  of  a  specified  number  of  semester 
hours.  In  place  of  these  devices,  I  would  substitute  as 
fast  as  possible  searching  individual  examinations  designed 
to  test  capacity,  achievement,  and  intellectual  power. 
There  should  be  no  safety  zones  in  the  college  course. 
Idlers  should  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword  and  only 
those  who  give  constant  evidence  of  their  earnestness  and 
ability  should  be  retained. 

The  time  is  especially  propitious  for  reform.  Colleges 
of  every  sort  are  now  more  independent  than  they  ever 
were  before.  They  no  longer  need  students.  Instead 
they  must  fight  them  off.  They  no  longer  need  to  be 
competitors  of  one  another.  Instead,  genuine  efforts 
toward  cooperation  are  now  everywhere  in  progress.  The 
stronger  universities,  and  particularly  the  great  urban 
universities,  are  in  certain  directions  more  independent 
than  any  other  institutions.  These  institutions  may  appro- 
priately assume  the  leadership  in  the  movement  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  which  must  come, 
if  the  college  is  going  to  be  preserved. 

Samuel  P.  Capen 

American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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II 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AvS  A  RELIEF 

History  seems  to  have  a  habit  of  repeating  itself,  and 
those  who  read  history  should  profit  by  their  knowledge. 
It  was  only  normal  for  the  returning  soldier  in  1865-66, 
and  again  in  1919-20  to  hasten  to  complete  his  college 
studies,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  It  should 
not  have  been  surprising  to  have  the  entering  classes  in 
September,  1919,  number  twice  as  many  persons  as  the 
largest  class  to  enter  their  respective  universities  before 
the  war.  Mathematicians  also  have  a  habit  of  studying 
the  past  and  predicting  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 
To  any  one  who  had  made  a  mathematical  study  of  the 
subject,  the  size  of  the  entering  classes  at  our  great  uni- 
versities in  the  fall  of  1919  was  not  surprizing.  If  the 
"curve  of  new  registrations"  be  plotted  for  the  last  ten 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  many  of  our  more  prominent 
educational  institutions  the  curve  of  new  registrations 
would  have  predicted  just  what  did  happen. 

The  surprize  that  was  actually  given  to  some  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  fall  of  1919,  however,  was  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  repeat  the  question  so  frequently  asked:  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  this  crowd  of  students?"  Old  students, 
anxious  parents,  and  timid  youths  must  have. had  some 
misgivings  on  registration  day  as  to  how  the  university 
could  possibly  assimilate  such  numbers  and  care  for  classes, 
some  of  which  were  twice  as  large  as  any  previous  enrolled. 
The  executive  officers  of  state  institutions  were  especially 
perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
when  no  money  was  to  be  immediately  available.  Private 
universities  could  limit  their  enrollments,  but  state-sup- 
ported institutions  could  not  decline  to  take  a  student 
who  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  state  law. 

This  congestion  due  to  numbers  in  the  lower  classes  has 
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thus  become  a  very  real  and  serious  problem,  both  for  the 
young  people  of  the  country  and  for  the  universities.  It 
is  one  that  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  institution,  as  most 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  and  cer- 
tainly those  of  the  Middle  West,  both  small  and  large, 
privately  endowed  and  state-supported,  found  themselves 
in  the  same  predicament  in  the  fall  of  1919.  Notwith- 
standing the  withdrawals  during  the  first  year  and  the 
very  serious  drop  in  attendance  of  first-year  students,  the 
outlook  for  1920-21  is  for  second-year  classes  in  several  of 
the  courses  that  will  be  almost  double  the  size  of  any  classes 
which  have  preceded  them.  The  problem  is  not  confined 
solely  to  caring  for  the  first-year  students.  In  fact,  already 
some  of  the  third-year  classes  are  almost  one  hundred 
per  cent  larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  problem, 
therefore,  before  the  state  universities  in  particular  is 
how  best  they  can  get  the  desired  relief,  the  better  to 
serve  the  state  and  their  constituents.  Should  they  seek 
relief  from  the  legislature  thru  increased  appropriations 
for  buildings,  equipment,  and  instructors,  so  as  to  care 
for  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  young  people  of  the 
state,  that  desire  to  obtain  an  education,  or  should  they 
tr>^  to  deflect  some  of  these  students  by  other  paths  to  the 
upper  classes  of  the  university?  Let  us  see  if  there  is 
any  way  out. 

I 
The  history,  practise,  and  present  status  of  the  junior 
college  movement  has  recently  been  very  fully  described 
in  a  bulletin  (1919,  No.  35)  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  on  The  Junior  College  by  F.  N.  McDowell. 
From  this  monograph  it  will  be  learned  that  the  idea  started 
with  President  Henry  P.  Tappan  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1852;  that  it  was  first  put  into  actual  practise 
when  President  Harper  opened  the  doors  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1892;  that  the  University  of  California, 
thru  Dean  A.  F.  Lange,  kept  the  idea  alive  by  reports 
to  the  faculty  in  1892,  1903,  and  1907,  and  embodied  the 
Junior  College  idea  in  its  Lower  Division  in  1903;  that  in 
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1910  the  first  California  high  school  took  advantage  of  the 
state  law  of  1907;  and  that  the  Universities  of  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Texas,  IlHnois,  Wisconsin,  and  other  states 
have  adopted  the  idea  more  or  less  fully.  The  influence 
that  has  caused  the  development  of  the  junior  college 
has  been  chiefly  the  universities;  but  the  normal  schools, 
the  demand  for  extended  high  school  courses,  and  the 
small  colleges  have  also  had  their  effect.  McDowell 
shows  that  these  influences  have  caused  the  development 
of  four  kinds  of  junior  colleges,  namely  ''the  lower  division 
or  junior  college  within  the  university,  the  normal  school 
accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work,  the  private  junior 
college,  and  the  public  junior  college."  We  may  examine 
these  varieties  in  order. 

In  recent  years,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
more  professional  colleges  have  been  advanced,  so  that 
in  the  Colleges  of  Commerce,  Journalism,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine two  full  years  of  Arts  College  work  is  required  for 
admission  to  study  for  their  degrees.  The  tendency  of  the 
other  professional  colleges  is  in  the  same  direction.  The. 
upper  two  years  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Philosophy, 
and  Science  now  form  a  Senior  College  for  semi-professional, 
or  advanced  work  in  the  so-called  cultural  subjects,  and 
in  literature,  philosophy,  and  the  pure  sciences.  For 
admission  thereto,  certain  requirements  are  demanded 
that  can  be  satisfied  by  specific  courses  from  the  first 
two  years  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Arts,  just  as  for 
the  other  colleges.  These  first  two  years  now  form  a 
Junior  College  of  Arts.  Its  enlargement,  or  duplication, 
would  solve  the  problem  for  many  high  school  graduates. 

A  greater  degree  of  cooperation  with  the  normal  schools 
of  each  state  would  be  helpful  in  relieving  the  congestion 
at  the  state  university.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
some  transferring  of  students  from  these  institutions  to 
the  universities,  just  as  there  is  from  most  of  the  other 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  state.  The  idea  is  capable 
of  development,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  adequate 
classroom  and  laboratory  space  is  available  at  the  normal 
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schools.  It  might  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  sections  of  the  classes  and  to  have  classes  held  both  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  in  the  same  rooms  and 
laboratories.  This  would  increase  the  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  equipment  one  hundred  per  cent.  Of  course, 
few  institutions  like  to  have  their  students  leave  and  go 
elsewhere;  but,  if  they  can  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  state  as  a  whole  by  cooperating  with  the 
state  university,  it  would  seem  wise  for  them  to  accept 
the  opportunity  of  leaving  their  own  imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  larger  numbers  of  students. 

By  the  cooperation  of  the  smaller  and  less  well-endowed 
denominational  colleges  of  the  state,  these  would  become 
private  junior  colleges  to  the  larger  institutions.  Some 
of  them  might  go  even  so  far  as  to  give  up  their  upper 
classes,  in  order  to  extend  their  influence  to  more  persons. 
In  1917,  there  were  ninety-three  private  junior  colleges 
in  twenty-five  states.  Among  the  arguments  given  by 
McDowell  for  the  development  of  the  small  college  are 
the  "widespread  belief  that  the  small  college  has  many 
advantages  over  the  larger  institutions;  local  pride  of  the 
community  in  the  home  college;  the  interest  and  support 
of  men  of  wealth  of  the  college  town;  the  strong  religious 
support  given  to  most  of  these  institutions;  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  American  people;  the  increased  standards 
of  professional  schools  above  referred  to."  In  this  con- 
nection, the  idea  of  the  combined  double-degree  curricula 
enters  and  might  be  applied  just  as  well  to  the  smaller 
colleges  and  to  the  normal  schools  as  to  the  larger  colleges 
and  universities  of  each  state.  This  plan  permits  the 
student  to  spend  three  years  at  the  college  nearest  to  his 
home,  or  of  his  first  choice,  then  go  to  the  state  university 
for  his  more  professional  and  technical  work  in  Conmierce, 
Education,  Engineering,  Home  Economics,  Journalism, 
Law,  or  Medicine,  and  receive  his  degree  from  the  first 
institution  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  by  special  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  institutions,  and  his  professional 
degree  from  the  state  university  on  the  completion  of  his 
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professional  curriculum.  This  would  make  him  an  alumnus 
of  both  institutions  and  bind  his  affections  to  both  of  his 
alma  maters.  This  plan  is  being  increasingly  followed 
at  present  and  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 

The  establishment  of  local  public  junior  colleges  would 
cause  them  to  act  as  feeders  to  all  the  universities  and  also 
to  the  industries.  Since  the  first  junior  college  was  started 
at  Fresno  in  1910  under  the  California  law,  some  thirty- 
nine  have  been  established  up  to  1917,  half  of  which  are 
in  that  state.  They  are  supported  by  taxation,  state  aid, 
and  tuition.  In  California,  $75  is  received  for  each 
student.  Of  this  amount,  $60  comes  from  the  county 
fund  and  $15  from  the  State,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to 
increase  this  to  $120  and  $60  respectively,  or  to  a  total 
of  $180.  In  investigating  the  "reasons  given  for  the 
organization  of  public  junior  colleges,"  McDowell  found 
that  they  were  given  in  the  following  order  of  importance : — 
"desire  of  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  home;  to  pro- 
vide a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  go  no  further; 
the  desire  of  students  to  secure  college  work  near  home; 
to  meet  specific  local  needs;  geographical  remoteness  from 
a  standard  college  or  university;  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  professional  schools;  to  provide  vocational 
training  more  advanced  than  high  school  work;  financial 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  four-year  course;  to  provide 
additional  opportunities  for  teacher  training;  to  procure 
the  segregation  of  the  sexes;  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  higher  education  under  church  control." 

II 
It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  normal  schools  an 
the  privately  endowed  colleges  and  universities  of  each 
state  can,  by  mutually  cooperating  with  their  state  uni- 
versity, assist  in  the  more  complete  education  of  larger 
numbers.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  legislature 
of  certain  states  might  appropriate  sufficient  funds  where- 
with to  organize,  and  direct  the  state  university  to  estab- 
lish, a  junior  college  at  the  university,  which  would  satisfy 
the  needs  of  all  portions  of  the  state  and  its  youth.     This 
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would  mean  centralization,  decrease  in  overhead  expenses, 
unity  of  aim  and  purpose,  and  the  broadening  and  democ- 
ratization of  the  youth  of  the  state.  All  of  these  are 
desirable. 

Moreover,  the  public  junior  college  would  seem  a  meri- 
torious institution.  In  1018,  the  University  of  Chicago 
issued  a  circular  of  information  stating  that  it  was  "pre- 
pared to  encourage  any  adequately  equipt  secondary 
school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  work  now  offered 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  college." 
This  is  the  challenge  to  the  "secondary  schools."  Why 
have  they  not  accepted  it  in  greater  numbers?  The  answer 
seems  to  be  the  cost  to  the  public.  But,  to  quote  from 
the  McDowell  bulletin : 

"The  principal  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  High  School  estimates 
that  it  costs  the  parents  of  that  city  $250,000  annually  to  send  their  children 
away  from  home  to  complete  their  education.  Much  of  this  he  believes 
has  been  saved  to  the  community  by  the  establishment  of  a  junior  college. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Gray  estimates  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  saves  $100,000  an- 
nually by  keeping  the  two  hundred  students  enrolled  in  the  junior  college 
at  home  rather  than  sending  them  away  to  the  university.  Evidence  so 
far  seems  to  show  that  a  junior  college  can  be  supported  at  a  cost  per  pupil 
very  little  in  excess  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  high  school  pupils,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia at  from  $80  to  $200  of  cost  to  the  city  for  each  student  in  the  junior 
college.  Many  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  could  be  much  reduced 
by  larger  enrollments." 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  1916  was  the  statement:  "It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  maintenance  of  a  junior  college 
will  involve  an  expenditure  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penses of  an  ordinary  high  school.  Therefore,  before 
organizing  a  junior  college,  the  community  should  care- 
fully consider  its  financial  ability  to  maintain  such  an 
institution  without  impairing  the  character  of  the  work 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools."  Legislation 
has  been  effected  in  a  number  of  the  states,  including  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  The  North 
Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  at  its  meeting 
in  1917  agreed  upon  a  set  of  standards  for  the  accrediting 
of  junior  colleges.     From  what  has  been  said  above,   it 
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will  be  seen  that  educational  authorities  have  plenty  of 
precedent  to  go  by  in  laws  already  enacted,  regulations 
promulgated,  schools  established,  and  results  obtained 
during  the  past  ten  years  of  the  operation  of  both  public 
and  private  junior  colleges.  The  rock  upon  which  so 
many  of  the  latter,  and  not  a  few  of  the  former,  have  struck 
and  sunk  has  been  the  one  of  cost,  as  forewarned  by  the 
University  of  Kansas.  If  the  cost  is  the  sole  deterrent 
to  the  success  of  the  junior  college  idea  in  practise,  possibly 
there  may  be  a  way  of  escape  from  that  dreaded  obstacle. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  many  and  what  classes  of  boys 
and  girls  would  be  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  such  a 
junior  college  in  each  of  the  cities  or  districts  of  30,000 
people  or  of  cities  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  over 
three  million  dollars,  as  some  of  the  present  laws  prescribe. 
First,  there  would  be  those  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  get 
a  college  education  and  who  could  not  afford  to  go  away 
and  could  not  immediately  earn  the  money  wherewith  to 
go.  From  this  class  are  recruited  the  mature  students 
who  go  to  the  universities  to  get  an  education  after  they 
have  earned  a  bank  account  and  have  proven  their  need 
for  an  education,  if  they  are  ever  to  mount  above  the 
ground-floor  of  their  chosen  vocation.  Second,  there 
would  be  those  boys,  and  particularly  those  girls,  who 
are  too  young  and  immature  to  be  sent  away  to  college, 
who  have  never  been  outside  of  the  county,  who  have 
always  leaned  on  an  indulgent  father  and  a  self-sacrificing 
mother,  who  would  be  lost  in  the  sea  of  freshman  life  and 
sink  beneath  the  waves  of  college  duties,  cares  and  snares, 
and  who  should  be  kept  at  home  until  they  had  learnecM 
to  swim  with  ease  in  the  currents  of  their  home  town  before 
venturing  into  the  eddies  of  the  world.  Third,  there  would 
be  those  who  would  be  kept  at  home  by  home  ties  and 
duties,  either  personal  or  filial.  Usually  these  would 
profit  greatly  and  enjoy  the  possibilities  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. Fourth,  those  who  need  further  moral  and  religious, 
training  before  they  are  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  city 
temptations   and   college  life.     Fifth,    those  who   are   ex- 
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pccting  to  enter  one  of  the  professional  schools  and  who 
could  just  as  well  get  their  preliminary  training  for  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology,  Journalism,  Commerce,  or  the  like 
it  the  home  college  as  elsewhere.  Sixth,  those  who  expect 
to  go  on  into  educational  work  and  become  teachers  them- 
selves. These  could  get  their  preliminary  training  under 
the  local  superintendent,  principals,  and  normal  school 
teachers  while  getting  their  more  academic  education. 
Hy  tliis  means,  each  city  would  have  its  own  source  of 
supply  of  teachers  and  would  be  doing  its  share  towards 
supplying  its  own  needs  and  those  of  the  state.  Seventh, 
those  who  are  expecting  to  go  into  business,  whether  it  be 
i)anking,  insurance,  merchandising,  or  any  other.  The 
fundamental  principles  are  the  same.  The  details  may 
var>'.  Eighth,  those  who  want  to  get  a  vocational  educa- 
tion along  some  trade,  art,  or  vocation  higher  than  that 
2^ven  in  a  school  of  the  strictly  trade-school  type.  Ninth, 
to  provide  a  completion  or  finishing  school  for  those  who 
are  not  going  on  to  get  a  higher  education.  The  experience 
of  the  University  of  California  is  that  the  more  the  "finishing 
courses"  are  emphasized  by  the  junior  colleges,  the  more 
the  university  is  relieved  of  students  who  stay  only  for  a 
year  or  two.  McDowell  shows  that,  based  on  a  period 
of  three  years,  73  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  public 
junior  colleges  continued  their  work  in  a  higher  institution, 
while  only  42  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  private  junior 
colleges  did  the  same.  Surely  the  number  and  variety 
of  young  people  who  would  be  benefited  and  the  relief 
it  would  mean  to  the  universities  ought  to  justify  con- 
siderable expenditure  in  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges. 
The  work  done  in  the  junior  college  should,  of  course, 
be  of  strictly  collegiate  grade,  and  the  equivalent  in  con- 
tent, quality,  character,  and  presentation  of  the  work 
given  at  the  university.  It  should  be  done  in  a  college 
atmosphere  where  the  student  is  put  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility and  is  not  kept  in  a  study  room  and  "assisted  in 
getting  his  lessons."  The  teachers  should  be  men  and 
women  of  experience  and  training,  as  good  in  pedagogic 
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ability,  and  preferably  better,  than  those  employed  in  the 
local  high  school.  They  should  be  experts  in  their  respec- 
tive lines  of  work.  They  should  be  college  graduates, 
who  have  specialized  in  the  subjects  that  they  purpose 
teaching,  or  should  have  had  the  equivalent  in  vocational 
training  and  experience.  Hitherto,  when  such  a  type 
of  educational  unit  has  been  thought  of,  it  has  been 
in  terms  of  a  new  building  and  equipment,  and  all  the 
expense  and  trouble  that  such  an  idea  involves — ^bonds, 
sinking  funds,  delays,  and  the  like — ^and  usually  at  the 
curtailment  of  the  building  program  for  grade  and  high 
school  buildings  badly  needed  for  the  required  education 
of  the  children  already  enrolled. 

This  sounds  expensive.  But  it  has  now  been  suggested -| 
that  the  state  law  be  changed,  where  necessary,  so  as  to  I 
permit  and  authorize  the  Boards  of  Education  of  cities, 
school  districts,  or  counties  to  finance,  organize,  and  operate 
such  junior  colleges  as  the  needs  of  their  communities 
would  seem  to  suggest  and  warrant  and  that  there  should 
be  paid  from  the  state  educational  funds  to  the  board  a 
specified  sum  of  money  for  each  student  enrolled  in  the 
junior  college.  Legislation  may  also  be  procured  for 
additional  support  by  gifts,  local  taxation,  and  tuition  fees. 
The  Board  of  Education  should  be  authorized  to  secure  and  to 
appoint  a  suitable  president,  heads  of  departments,  and 
assistants  who  are  competent  to  do  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  instruction,  to  provide  an  adequate  library  and 
janitor  service,  and  to  care  for  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings. 
Then  one  or  more  of  the  regular  high  school  buildings  could 
be  used  for  the  junior  college  sessions.  These  sessions  could 
be  held  from  the  close  of  the  regular  high  school  session 
at  about  two  o'clock,  or  earlier  for  certain  subjects,  until 
five  or  six  o'clock,  in  order  to  cover  the  various  assignments 
of  class  work.  By  this  means  the  present  high  school 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  gymnasium  would  not  be 
idle  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  would  be  more  efficiently 
used,  and  could  be  made  to  do  double  duty  for  most  of 
the  junior  college  work.     The  students  would  be  held  forj 
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not  u*  ^A^^cttl  Ihrtc  hours  each  day  oi  ivAiUiinMi  u«mk, 
or  for  four  hours  including  laboratory  work.  They  would 
come  and  go  from  their  classes  just  as  at  any  other  college 
and  as  their  schedules  required.  Their  work  would  be 
intensive  and  not  scattered.  There  would  be  no  inter- 
missions. Their  mornings  would  be  free  to  study,  work, 
help  to  earn  a  living  and  support  the  family,  get  a  business 
or  trade  training  or  a  cooperative  education,  indulge  in 
junior  college  athletics  if  they  so  desired,  or  do  anything 
else  that  was  lawful  and  right.  By  making  the  regular 
high  school  session  begin  a  little  earlier,  the  junior  college 
session  might  be  finished  a  little  earlier.  The  janitors 
would  have  to  do  their  cleaning  after  six  o'clock  rather 
than  before,  but  such  is  the  usual  practise  in  office  buildings 
and  many  other  places.  The  cost  would  include  the 
ser\'ices  of  another  faculty  and  teaching  force,  a  little 
extra  janitor  service,  possibly  ten  per  cent  for  additional 
heating,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  for  addi- 
tional lighting.  In  any  case,  the  cost  to  the  citizen,  city, 
and  state  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  present 
practise  of  sending  children  away  from  home  for  the  two 
years  during  which  they  are  getting  their  continuation 
high  school  and  academic  education  at  the  junior  college 
in  the  large  university  preparatory  to  their  more  professional 
education  and  training  at  that  institution.  The  public 
library  of  the  city  could  be  used  for  the  reference  reading. 
Additional  laboratory  facilities,  shops,  and  the  like  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  those  subjects  requiring  such 
equipment,  if  the  local  high  school  did  not  possess  them, 
or  could  not  get  them  by  the  cooperative  system,  but, 
at  the  most,  the  expense  would  be  light  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  obtained.  As  these  matters  differ  greatly 
in  different  cities,  no  fixt  rules  can  be  laid  down  concerning 
them. 

Ill 
It  may  now  be  asked  what  effect  such  legislation  and 
practise  will  have  upon  the  state  universities.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  few  rural  and  small-town  communities  could  be 
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served  by  the  nearest  city  junior  college,  but  would  con- 
tinue to  send  their  high  school  graduates  to  one  of  the 
colleges  of  the  state  university.  Some  city  high  school 
graduates  might  also  go  immediately  to  the  university. 
But  the  attendance  at  the  junior  colleges  would  constitute 
a  great  relief  for  the  universities  from  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  students  in  the  lower  classes,  which,  we  have  seen, 
are  causing  such  serious  problems.  The  freshman  class 
would  not  so  nearly  outnumber  the  rest  of  the  student- 
body.  The  atmosphere  would  be  more  that  of  a  uni- 
versity and  less  that  of  a  high  school.  Intellectual  and 
scientific  attainments  and  serious  work  would  be  at  a 
premium.  The  institution  would  become  more  of  a  uni- 
versity for  professional  study  and  for  the  advanced  cul- 
tural subjects.  Its  ideals  would  be  raised.  Its  rank 
among  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  would 
be  still  further  increased,  even  if  not  by  increased  numbers. 

The  effect  on  the  cities  and  their  schools  would  be  to 
increase  the  value  of  an  education  to  the  children  of  the 
city.  More  children  would  accept  the  opportunities  offered 
and  provided  at  their  door.  They  would  be  kept  under 
the  parental  roof  for  more  years.  Money  would  be  saved 
to  the  parents  and  children.  The  high  school  would  be 
benefited,  as  it  would  no  longer  be  the  capstone  of  the 
education  locally  available.  One  building  would  do  the 
work  of  two  and  would  be  used  more  efficiently.  The 
local  industries,  businesses,  and  the  schools  would  be 
better  served  by  supplying  a  vocational  education  to  those 
children  who  did  not  propose  to  go  further  educationally. 
Less  money  would  be  spent  on  highly  specialized  courses 
given  to  only  a  few  high  school  students,  and  such  as  only 
a  large  university  can  afford  to  give.  A  greater  willing- 
ness would  be  developed  to  invest  in  the  education  of  the 
people  at  public  expense  with  the  correspondingly  larger 
dividends  proven  to  accrue  from  such  an  investment. 

In  the  United  States,  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  a 
collegiate  education  during  the  ten  years  before  1914, 
as  measiu-ed  by  the  enrollments  of  thirty  of  our  leading 
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universities,  was  three  and  one-fourth  times  as  great  as 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country.  The  present 
demand  is  not  exactly  known,  except  that  it  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  The  fact  that  the  sum  of  the  enrollments 
at  all  of  the  numerous  Ohio  colleges  is  only  one-seventh 
of  the  200,000  children  of  the  State  of  Ohio  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  shows  that  there  are  ample 
possibilities  for  still  further  increases  in  the  enrollments 
of  the  colleges.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  most  of  the 
other  states.  Their  citizens  are  asking  that  their  children 
receive  an  education  higher  and  better  than  that  now 
offered  in  their  high  schools.  The  present  facilities  of  the 
privately-endowed  and  of  the  state-supported  normal  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  What  shall  be  done?  One  possible  solution 
of  the  problem  is  clearly  the  local  junior  college. 

WiLi^iAM  T.  Magruder 
Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Ill 

THE  EX-SERVICE  UNDERGRADUATE 

There  was  much  speculation  upon  our  entry  into  the 
world  war  as  to  what  effect  service  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  would  have  upon  the  undergraduate 
in  the  colleges  of  America  when  the  war  was  done  and  he 
had  returned  to  the  classroom.  At  that  time  we  had  just 
one  task  to  perform — the  crushing  of  the  Prussian  imperial- 
ists who  had  run  amuck  in  Europe.  The  unavoidable 
harm  which  our  democracy  or  our  students  might  suffer 
in  carrying  out  this  high  duty  was  glossed  over  or  ignored. 
War  in  its  very  essence  is  a  perversion  of  all  the  laws  of 
our  humanity  and  of  all  our  normal  life:  the  business  of 
civilization  is  to  protect  and  conserve,  the  immediate 
function  of  war  is  to  slay  and  destroy.  Our  attitude  at 
that  time,  therefore,  was  the  attitude  which  the  situation 
manifestly  demanded.  Loyalty  and  common  sense  alike 
insisted  that  we  say  nothing  that  might  impair  the  morale 
of  those  who  remained  at  home  and  bore  what  was  in 
many  ways  the  heavier  burden  of  the  conflict.  The  self- 
imposed  inhibitions  which  all  intelligent  men  so  gladly 
accepted  limited  the  range  of  our  discussion.  One  does 
not  theorize  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend  on  the  gloomy 
possibilities  of  the  hereafter.  The  admitted  virtues  that 
a  great  national  war  inculcates, — bravery,  endurance 
self-sacrifice,  the  temporary  surrender  of  one's  freedo 
of  action  for  the  common  good, — upon  these  and  their 
like  we  focused  our  attention  and  called  upon  our 
readers  to  do  the  same.  War  as  a  biological  necessity 
or  a  good  per  se  we  never  as  Americans  maintained  or  allowed, 
and  consequently  we  had  some  misgivings  in  our  inner- 
most thoughts  as  to  what  the  effect  of  service  on  the  under- 
graduate would  be. 

But  now,  with  Prussian  militarism  crushed,  we  are  no 
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longer  concerned  with  considerations  of  expediency,  which 
limit  our  discussion  of  war's  after-effects,  and,  what  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  we  can  now  base  our  deductions 
upon  fact,  where  before  we  were  forced  to  base  them  upon 
speculation  and  prophecy.  The  material  is  ample;  the 
data  are  many.  For  peace  and  demobilization  have  brought 
flocking  to  the  doors  of  our  academic  houses  veterans  of 
the  world  war  in  numbers  far  beyond  our  capacity  com- 
fortably to  entertain.  In  the  face  of  such  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses one  haltingly  grants  the  dogmatism  of  the  printed 
page  to  conclusions  which  must  fall  pitifully  short  of  con- 
trolling all  the  factors  in  the  case.  The  only  validity 
that  an  observer  can  claim  for  his  inferences  rests  upon 
the  openmindedness  with  which  he  comes  to  his  task  and 
the  intellectual  integrity  with  which  he  records  what  he 
observes,  no  matter  how  widely  at  variance  this  may  be  from 
his  preconceptions. 

There  is  very  general  agreement  that  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
was  a  venture  that  never  got  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Those  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  teaching  in  its 
courses  started  our  work  with  an  expenditure  of  energy 
and  of  enthusiasm  that  would  scarcely  be  possible  over 
the  longer  period  of  a  life  devoted  to  instruction.  We 
hoped  from  it  great  things  and  predicted  from  what  seemed 
its  earlier  successes  changes  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner 
of  our  traditional  college  courses  hardly  short  of  revolu- 
tionary. But  the  armistice  closed  this  curricular  labora- 
tory and  withdrew  the  material  while  our  experiment  was 
still  incomplete.  Along  certain  lines  the  experience  gained 
has  been  of  great  value.  The  colleges  took  to  heart  the 
opportunity  to  which  President  Butler  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity pointed  in  one  of  his  public  documents  and  refused 
to  go  back  to  the  old  paths  without  first  considering  anew 
whither  they  led.  No  science  will  ever  again  be  pursued 
quite  along  pre-war  lines;  language  study  has  mended  its 
fences  and  has  tried  to  stop  those  gaps  thru  which  time 
and  effort  were  lost.  Of  all  these  experiments,  post  bellum 
and  propter  bellum,  in  the  content  of  the  undergraduate 
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curriculum,  that  combination  course  to  which  the  course 
in  Var  issues'  led  is  being  watched  by  the  academic  world 
with  the  greatest  interest.  This  course,  as  it  is  being 
experimented  with  in  the  various  colleges,  correlates 
the  elementary  facts  from  four  great  departments  of  liberal 
or  cultural  studies — politics,  economics,  history  and  philos- 
ophy— ^which  are  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
bases  of  contemporary  civilization.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
freshman  year  and  gives  the  facts  as  facts  and  not  as  propa- 
ganda. We  have  confidence  enough  in  the  cause  of  truth 
to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  lead  to  a  sweet 
reasonableness  in  thought  and  progress. 

But  this  by-product  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  is  a  curricular 
one.  The  effect  of  the  training  in  that  corps  on  the  char- 
acter and  the  habits  of  the  student  is  negligible.  The  reasons 
for  this  conclusion  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  student, 
mustered  in  during  October  and  mustered  out  in  December, 
was  on  a  campus  and  in  a  college  atmosphere.  Tho  he 
wore  a  uniform  and  was  forced  to  obey  certain  military 
regulations,  he  was  still  under  the  hand  of  his  old  academic 
instructors  in  the  classroom  and  there  was  only  a  partial 
break  from  the  old  student  life.  When  he  returned  to 
college  in  the  mufti  he  was  given  academic  credit  for  what 
he  had  done  and  scarcely  realized  that  for  a  short  ten 
weeks  his  academic  life  had  slightly  departed  from  its 
wonted  groove.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
service  on  the  undergraduate  we  may  eliminate  those 
whose  experience  was  confined  to  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  devote 
our  attention  rather  to  the  student  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  country  away  from  all  academic  surroundings, 
in  the  training  camps,  on  the  high  seas  and  in  active  service 
abroad.  For  here  it  was  that  the  student  was  freed  from 
the  conditions  with  which  he  was  familiar  and  which  had 
been,  previously  to  that,  the  prime  factors  in  molding  his 
habits  and  his  character.  What  the  effects  of  this  service 
have  been  is  a  question  which  supremely  interests  the 
academic  world. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  the  ex-service 
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undergraduate — thus  defined — toward  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  Intellect,  says  Professor  Erskine,  won 
the  war.  The  ex-service  man,  on  the  whole,  admits  this, 
and  recognizes  the  value  of  a  college  education  as  under- 
graduate student  never  did  before.  But  as  numerous 
are  the  terms  in  which  he  translates  that  value,  as  are  the 
temperaments  and  the  ideals  of  man.  To  one  type  the 
appeal  is  selfish  and  narrowly  material.  It  pays,  says 
he,  to  have  a  college  education.  If  only  for  its  exemptions 
and  not  for  its  opportunities  for  larger  service,  he  is  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  stamp,  at  least,  of  education. 
The  man  already  in  college  at  our  entrance  into  the  war 
or  with  the  schooling  preliminary  to  a  college  education 
was  eligible  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  which  seemed  a  veritable 
haven  of  rest  to  the  man  immediately  inducted  into  service 
as  a  private.  Again,  the  man  with  a  degree  or  well  along 
in  his  college  course  went  to  the  officers'  training  camps 
and  came  out  in  command  of  his  less  fortunate  fellows. 
That  many  would  have  gone  thru  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  to  this 
same  desired  goal,  had  the  war  lasted  longer,  was  only 
too  evident.  And  so  the  ex-service  man  has  come  back, 
whether  he  reached  high  office  or  not,  determined  to  secure 
this  taUsman  which  unlocks  the  door  to  opportunity. 
The  aim  of  this  group  in  its  present  academic  life — and, 
unfortunately,  the  group  is  only  too  large  and  has  aggra- 
vated an  evil  tendency  by  no  means  unknown  in  our  col- 
leges even  before  the  war — is  to  'squeak  by,'  to  get  the 
credits  and  to  let  the  training  go.  To  him  culture  as 
culture  means  nothing.  Love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  is  a  hallucination  of  pedants.  He  can  be  driven  to 
do  his  tasks,  for  his  aim  is  a  baccalaureate  diploma.  But 
once  let  him  get  above  the  danger  Hne  of  failure  and  his 
interest  ceases.  That  the  worth  of  this  group  in  terms  of 
social  service  to  the  community  will  be  high  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

A  second  type  bases  his  aims  upon  a  higher,  but  still 
materialistic,  plane.  He  has  kept  his  eyes  intelligently 
open  and  has  seen  the  adaptability,  the  resourcefulness, 
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the  real  efficiency  of  the  college  graduate  during  the  war. 
These  qualities  he  fain  would  have.  His  educational  ideal 
is  to  secure  the  information  and  the  training  which  these 
competent  scholars  in  the  trying  world  of  war  proved  to  be  of 
paramount  worth.  He  is  in  many  cases  an  older  man 
than  his  fellows;  "a  man  who  had  deserted  academic  pur- 
suits with  the  conclusion  of  his  preparatory  career  and 
now  returns  to  college  to  get  that  training  which  to  him 
before  seemed  but  the  foolish  waste  of  four  years  of  a  life 
all  too  short.  To  such  no  task  is  too  difficult,  no  assign- 
ment too  long.  Place  any  burden  upon  him,  as  Antipho 
says  of  Phormio  in  the  Roman  comedy,  and  he  will  carry  it. 
But  the  very  intensity  of  his  purpose  and  the  value 
he  places  upon  his  time  do  at  this  early  period  of  his  college 
career  narrow  his  view  of  the  ends  of  education.  What 
he  desires  is  this  efficiency  which  he  has  seen  and  admired, 
and  the  required  subjects  which  do  not  lead  by  a  direct 
path  to  the  information  which  he  thinks  produces  it,  will 
enlist  his  attention  but  not  his  interest.  The  practical 
subjects  are  to  him  the  be-all  and  end-all.  His  attitude 
toward  literature  and  the  cultural  subjects  in  general  is 
one  not  of  hostility,  but  of  amazement  or  of  inquiry.  He 
is  unable  to  see  their  bearing  on  practical  life,  and  that 
bearing  must  be  demonstrated  by  the  skill  and  patience 
of  intellectual  guides  who  are  willing  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  lecture  room  with  the  largest  measure  of  per- 
sonal contact.  For  this  type  of  student  is  eager  to  talk 
and  ready  'to  be  shown;'  but  the  demonstration  must  be 
rigid  and  the  personal  example  convincing.  His  con- 
victions are  strongly  held,  but  held  with  too  much  serious^ 
ness  for  him  to  close  his  mind  to  reason.  He  has  just 
scrapped  one  set  of  ideals  as  faulty ;  he  will  take  no  chances 
with  going  wrong  in  the  future.  He  awaits  receptive 
for  wise  guidance.  From  these  students  we  have  the 
right  to  expect — and  I  think  that  that  expectation  will 
not  prove  delusive — efficient  and  valuable  service  to  the 
college  community  and  to  the  larger  community  of  his 
post-college  days. 
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A  third  group  among  those  distinctly  a  product  of  service 
during  the  war  is,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  and  prom- 
ising which  has  ever  entered  our  colleges.  They  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  all  types  of  minds  and 
interests  and  have  found  that  there  are  nine  and  sixty 
paths  to  efficiency  and  every  one  of  them  well-traveled 
and  worth  while.  These  students  have  come  to  college  with 
their  interests  broadened  and  their  sympathies  liberalized. 
Toward  the  work  in  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the  curric- 
ulum, tho  they  may  feel  that  the  prescription  was  not 
needed  by  themselves,  their  attitude  is  that  of  the  man 
who  wants  to  get  the  most  out  of  anything  that  comes  in 
his  way.  The  old  cocksureness  and  the  bored  indifference 
toward  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  not  primarily  interested 
have  changed  to  a  desire  to  see  what  there  is  in  the  sub- 
ject that  explains  its  being  put  in  the  required  list.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  these  men  have  completed  the  sem- 
ester now  closed  without  coming  to  enjoy  that  which 
they  began  as  a  prescription.  Their  presence  in  the  class 
is  stimulating  to  the  lecturer  and  their  example  is  salutary 
to  their  classmates.  Their  virility  has  been  tested  in  a 
way  that  admits  of  no  questioning  and  with  them  the 
consequent  fear  of  showing  an  intellectual  interest  has 
vanished.  The  influence  of  this  group  will  be  felt  thru 
many  succeeding  classes  of  students. 

In  addition  to  these  three  general  attitudes  toward 
education  the  effect  of  service  with  the  colors  on  college 
life  is  evinced  in  many  ways,  some  of  them  tangible,  some 
intangible, — scarcely  more  than  atmospheric.  The  college 
student  can  not  be  the  same  that  he  was  in  the  past,  for 
he  is  not  the  same.  In  actual  years  he  is  older  and  has 
the  maturity  which  the  mere  experience  of  having  lived 
longer  brings.  But  these  have  been  no  ordinary  years. 
They  have  been  spent  in  the  forcing  house  of  war,  where 
many  have  grown  from  youth  to  manhood  in  the  space 
of  those  intense  years.  Some  have  been  in  positions  of 
authority  and  have  had  upon  them  the  responsibility  for 
he  lives  of  their  fellows.     These  men  can  not  revert  to 
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the  attitude  of  the  student  of  the  pre-war  period.  Mos 
noticeable  is  this  in  personal  conversation  with  the  students 
The  talk  is  the  talk  of  man  with  man,  not  of  man  witl 
youth.  They  have  often  traveled  widely:  "many  are 
the  men  whose  towns  they  have  seen  and  whose  minds 
they  have  learnt."  Their  ideals,  political,  intellectual, 
social,  religious,  moral, — ideals  which  were  the  product 
of  home,  of  town,  of  church,  of  family,  and  of  general 
environment,— have  been  brought  into  contact  with  different 
ideals  as  strongly  held  by  others  whom  they  learned  to 
respect,  and,  in  the  resulting  orientation,  their  own  have 
lost  that  odor  of  sanctity  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  slow  process  by  which  in  the  past  the  fortunate  or  the 
adventurous  individual  was  liberalized  by  migration  from 
the  small  town  to  the  large  city,  and  this  liberalization 
strengthened  by  travel,  has  been  quickened  and  has  been 
applied  in  the  mass  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
college  men  who  otherwise  would  have  passed  thru  life 
without  these  advantages — advantages  which  in  a  state 
of  peace  are  to  be  had  only  by  the  few. 

The  open-mindedness  which  such  experiences  confer 
is  manifested  in  the  student's  concern  for  things  in  the 
political  sphere.  All  are  eager  to  hear  discussions  or  to 
give  their  views  on  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  for  the  present  from  the  past.  Even  the 
class  in  literature  or  language  is  not  free  from  questionings 
along  these  lines  whenever  opportunity  arises,  and  per- 
haps in  the  political  sphere  beyond  all  others  we  feel  that 
the  experience  of  these  tragic  years  of  war  has  not  passec 
unheeded.  The  "Ark  of  the  Constitution,"  to  whi( 
the  politician  of  yesterday  appealed  when  it  served  hii 
purpose,  has  no  longer  the  same  occult  magic  in  its  applica- 
tion. These  men  have  seen  other  nations  borne  safelyj 
thru  stormy  waters  in  arks  entirely  different  from  oui 
own  but  equally  seaworthy.  Their  interest  in  comparative 
government  has  been  aroused  and  they  have  a  more  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our  own.  The  hue  anc 
cry  that  arose  some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  sug- 
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chested  a  wide  extension  of  the  recall,  even  tu  the  inclusion 

f  the  presidential  ofilcc,   could   not  again   be  exercised 

l)y  the  same  arguments.     Such  an  extension  of  the  recall 

iTiay,  or  may  not,  be  a  good  thing,  but  these  students  have 

oen  other  peoples,  quite  as  highly  civilized  as  they  and 

luite   as  efficient  and  orderly,   working  smoothly   under 

his  system.     If  righteous  men  feel  that  the  basic  structure 

f  our  government  has  become  too  rigid    and    unwieldy 

iid  advance  suggestions  for  its  modification  or  revision, 

u    ex-service  student  is  ready  to  weigh  their  arguments 

ithout    prejudice    and    without    "sickening    fear."     This 

iiin  means  much.     The  smaller  the  number  of  fetiches 

he  greater  the  amount  of  attention  that  can  be  directed 

()  essentials.     That  this  gain  has  gone  far  enough,  so  far 

as  to  bridge  the  gap  between  conservatism  and  reasoned 

progress,  it  is  still  too  early  to  say.     War  arouses  ugly 

assions  and  these  men  found  among  their  companions 

t  home  and  abroad  quite  enough  of  chauvinism,  spread- 

agleism  and  narrow  nationalism  to  caution  one  to  suspend 

udgment  till  the  fruits  of  the  war  have  been  tested  by 

more  months  and  years  than  have  as  yet  passed  over  our 

heads. 

In  the  realm  of  morals  the  standards  may  be  as  high  as 

liey  were  before  the  war,  but  the  basis  of  action  has  changed. 

Morality  by  authority  has  gone.     The  control  of  action 

by  the  dictum  of  the  church  or  of  the  home  has  largely 

disappeared,  as  the  younger  man  has  been  brought  into 

contact  with  the  more  flexible  morality  of  older  men  or  of 

men  from  sections  or  from  nations  differing  from  his  own. 

i  hen,  too,  the  morality  of  the  soldier  in  time  of  war  has 

always  been   a  thing  apart.     Eat,   drink  and  be  merry, 

for  to-morrow  we  die,  ever  has  and  ever  will  bulk  large 

in  his  philosophy,  no  matter  how  idealistic  his  aims  or  how 

vorthy  his  cause.     This  easy-going  hedonism  was  to  a  certain 

xtent  controlled  by  the  large  amount  of  instruction  given 

n  the  dangers  of  sexual  disease  and  by  fear  of  thejcourt 

iiartial    for    drunkenness    and    immorality.     Drunkenness 

md  disease  were  not  tolerated.     A  clean  and  sober  life 
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was  secured  by  arguments  from  expediency  and  not  from 
religious  or  social  taboo.  The  only  scientific  basis  of 
morality  is  expediency.  There  are,  however,  the  higher 
expediencies  as  well  as  the  lower,  and  the  appeal  for  right 
living  had  so  often  in  service  to  be  adapted  to  the  weakest 
members  that  one  can  not  but  view  with  certain  misgivings 
that  side  of  the  ex-service  undergraduate's  life.  He  has 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  been  brought  into  contact 
with  standards  of  morals  different  from  his  own,  and  whether 
his  action,  guided  by  the  dictates  of  expediency,  will  produce 
as  good  results  as  the  old  dogmatism  remains  to  be  seen. 
Every  change  from  one  standard  of  conduct  to  a  new  and  i 
more  intelligent  view  causes  a  temporary  lowering  of  the  I 
moral  tone  of  a  community.  This  statement  is  as  valid  * 
for  modern  America  as  for  ancient  Rome  and  we  can  not 
expect  the  undergraduate  to  escape  entirely  the  operation 
of  the  rule. 

In  the  realm  of  manners  and  decorum  the  effect  of  the 
war  has  been  most  deplorable.  Thrown  into  contact 
with  men  whose  standards  in  this  respect  were  far  below 
his  own,  the  undergraduate,  in  his  very  natural  attempts 
to  disprove  the  charge  of  being  * 'high-brow"  and  to  show 
himself  a  "good  mixer,"  adopted  the  vocabulary  of  the 
lowest.  Now  the  army,  any  army,  has  never  been  a 
mirror  which  reflected  the  most  refined  taste  in  the  choice 
of  words.  Yet  even  the  young  instructors  who  went 
into  service  with  the  colors  will  stoutly  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness, the  necessity,  they  will  say,  of  employing  the 
army's  expletives  to  get  results.  But  whereas  the  latter 
have  returned  to  circles  in  which  such  words  can  no  longer 
pass  current,  the  same  inhibition  does  not  apply  to  the 
undergraduate.  He  may  continue,  without  falling  into 
disfavor  with  his  mates,  the  vocabulary  of  his  army  days. 
This  will  not  show,  if  one  knows  only  the  language  of  his 
students  in  the  classroom.  But  let  one  hear  the  students 
conversing  where  these  restraints  are  removed,  at  their 
sports  or  on  student  trains,  and  he  will  quickly  come  to 
the  belief  that  the  excesses  of  student  vocabulary  in  the 
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direction  of  indecency  and  of  profanity  have  passed  almost 
()ii(  ol  the  realm  of  manners  and  into  the  realm  of  morals. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  cheapening  and  a  vulgarizing  of 
student  life  and  intercourse,  it  is  highly  to  be  regretted. 
The  poverty  of  his  vocabulary  previously  was  lamentable 
enough.  Witness  the  illustration  of  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican educator  who  relates  how,  after  an  English  scholar 
had  delivered  a  lecture,  important  in  conception  and 
adorned  with  all  the  distinction  of  European  dicti( 
alumnus  of  the  university  where  the  lecture  was  being 
delivered  rushed  up  to  the  visiting  scholar  and,  grasping 
him  by  the  hand,  declared:  "That  was  a  bully  lecture." 
Supplement  the  existing  poverty  with  riches  drawn  from 
the  dregs  of  language,  its  deformed  and  illegitimate  children, 
and  you  have  the  careless  speech  of  many  of  the  ex-service 
nun  This  is  one  of  the  minor  results  of  the  war  which 
we  must  recognize  and  work  to  efface . 

Unexpected  benefits  which  the  war  conferred  are  con- 
tinually appearing  to  the  keen  observer.  The  college 
man  now  wants  to  travel.  He  wants  to  get  back  to  see 
more  of  Europe  at  his  leisure  and  not  on  the  hurried  excur- 
sions of  the  Y  or  in  the  intervals  when  he  was  Awoi*. 
The  college  man  sees  the  advantage  of  learning  to  speak 
some  other  tongue  than  his  own — that  most  difficult  of 
all  lessons  to  teach  Americans.  The  college  man  has  been 
exposed  in  the  camps  here  and  abroad  to  a  variety  of 
entertainment;  he  has  heard  lectures  on  every  subject 
of  major  interest  under  the  sun.  Professors  of  art  and 
the  exponents  of  the  great  things  in  music  and  drama  vied 
with  vaudeville  and  the  movies  in  keeping  him  entertained. 
The  undergraduates,  as  a  result,  in  increasingly  large 
numbers  show  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of  art 
and  music  and  good  drama.  Lectures  and  excursions 
here  and  abroad  were  not  entirely  in  vain.  If  in  service 
the  movies  became  a  habit  that  he  has  not  yet  broken, 
still  some  of  the  higher  forms  of  entertainment  offered  did 
not  always  fall  on  barren  ground.  Again,  to  athletics 
and  the  out-of-door  Hfe  the  war  has  made  him  all  the  more 
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devoted.  Into  these  he  throws  himself  with  all  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  went  over  the  top,  in  action  or  in  prac- 
tise; and  the  rougher  sports — if  that  adjective  be  under- 
stood as  carrying  no  connotation  of  reproach, — football! 
and  boxing,  have  gained  an  even  greater  vogue  than  they 
had  in  ante-bellum  days.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  in  England  have  attempted  to  make  epic 
the  Beckett-Carpentier  bout,  as  if  it  were  a  twentieth 
century  repetition  of  the  duel  of  Paris  and  Menelaus  for 
the  possession  of  fair  Helen.  This  is  evidence  that  the 
movement  there  is  in  the  same  direction.  A  great  impetus 
has  been  given  to  intercollegiate  rivalry  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  intercompany,  interregimental,  and  international 
rivalries  of  the  war  period  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  above  seem  to  be  the  chief  effects  of  the  war  as 
they  appear  in  the  demobilized  soldier  before  us.  They 
have  little  connection  with  his  actual  experiences  in  battle, 
where  there  were  such  experiences.  But  with  death  always 
in  the  of!ing,  adding  its  pressure  to  the  soldier's  work  and 
play,  the  impressions  sank  deeper  than  they  would  have 
under  any  other  conditions.  In  all  that  the  student  does, 
be  it  work  or  be  it  play,  there  is  evident  to  even  the  least 
attentive  observer  an  intensity  unknown  before  the  war. 
This  intensity  may  be  only  transitory,  but  while  it  lasts 
we  shall  make  the  most  of  it. 

If  then  the  query  arises  as  to  the  reason  for  the  great 
slaughter  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  | 
return  to  the  peace  basis  reported  from  all  over  the  country,  I 
the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.     On  the  one  hand,  the  dis- 
tractions  of  the  war  and  the  drawing  off  of  the  most  capable  i 
of  the  teachers  into  service  lowered  the  grade  of  the  work  in  j 
the  preparatory  schools.     This  fact  the  unvarying  standards  ! 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  June,  1919,  | 
amply  demonstrated.      With  such  unprecedented  numbers  | 
crowding  to  the  colleges,  many  of  them  thru  certification  or  on  j 
regents'  counts,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  unfit  should  be! 
numerically,   if  not  proportionally,   great.     On  the  other! 
hand,  the  student  who  returned  from  service  after  a  twoj 
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years'  interval  had  forgotten  much  of  the  backj^ound 
necessary  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  This  demanded  more  than 
the  usual  effort  and  some  were  unwilling  to  expend  the 
amount  of  labor  required.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
results  of  the  first  term's  work  were  easily  forest  ley 

do  not  seriously  affect  the  general  situation. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  the  war,  with  its  innumerable  piivd- 
tions,  its  incalculable  sufferings,  its  superhuman  heroisms, 
its  countless  sacrifices,  has  emerged  a  world,  not  chastened, 
as  we  had  hoped,  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  reason,  but  with 
two  hostilities  and  two  hatreds  growing  where  one  had 
grown  before,  with  social  upheaval  everywhere  rife,  with 
national  lines  jealously  drawn  and  closely  guarded,  with 
bitter  rivalry,  where  there  is  not  actual  chaos,  in  world 
trade,  with  panicky  suspicion  replacing  that  business  con- 
fidence and  good  faith  upon  which  all  extensive  interna- 
tional intercourse  must  rest.  The  prospect  before  us 
would  sober  even  the  most  irresponsible.  Never  before 
have  the  colleges  been  called  upon  for  so  necessary  a  service  of 
healing  to  a  world  sick  and  suffering.  Never  before  have 
they  with  so  serious  and  so  firm  a  resolve  faced  their  great 
responsibilities.  Among  these  is  the  duty  to  recognize 
in  the  ex-service  undergraduate  a  new  type  in  our  midst 
and  intelligently  to  attack  the  problem  of  how  to  correct 
the  evil  and  how  to  hold  fast  the  good  that  spring  from 
his  service  with  the  colors. 

William  Stuart  Messer 

Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


IV 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION 

American  collegiate  architecture  has  always  been  con- 
spicuous because  of  its  lack  of  homogeneity.  Buildings 
have  been  erected  to  serve  immediate  needs  and  the  type 
of  construction  apparently  has  been  chosen  because  of 
adaptability  or  because  it  reflected  some  current  architec- 
tural fancy.  As  these  buildings  multiplied,  the  college 
world  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  in  a  most  important 
phase  of  its  existence,  namely,  the  monumental  character 
of  the  buildings  comprising  its  campus,  there  was  wholly 
lacking  that  indefinable  feeling  or  atmosphere  whichj 
properly  should  be  part  of  the  temporal  material  body 
which  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual 
and  intellectual  body.  For  the  past  two  decades  intensive f 
study  has  been  given  at  practically  every  institution  to  an 
effort  to  mold  together  these  inharmonious,  and,  in  some 
respects,  conflicting  expressions  of  architectural  feeling. 
Campus  conditions  are  being  studied,  not  so  much  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  present  needs,  but  more 
particularly  to  assure  a  plan  of  development  that,  when 
completed,  will  typify  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  whole 

institution. 

f- 

I 
College  administration  has  in  a  large  measure  paralleled 
its  architecture,  and  a  study  of  administrative  method,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  leads  one  to  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  to  maintain  high  standards  in  educa- 
tion with  such  mediocrity  in  administrative  organization. 
As  colleges  and  universities  expanded,  administrative 
departments  have  been  added  to  ease  the  load  where 
heaviest,  with  the  result  that  the  administrative  charts 
of  no  two  institutions  bear  much  similarity,  and  even  in 
nomenclature  there  is  wide  divergence  in  meaning.     Even 
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in  the  most  important  executive  positions  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  title  and  function.  The  chief  execuli 
severally  known  as  President,  Chancellor,  and  Provost. 
Another  important  administrative  oflice,  namely,  Secretary, 
is  in  the  variety  of  functions  at  different  institutions  largely 
omnibus  in  character.  The  incumbent  is  not  only  the 
recorder  for  the  Trustees,  and  the  custodian  of  tlie  great 
seal,  but  is  sometimes  Purchasing  Agent,  Collection  Agent, 
custodian  of  trust  funds,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  or  the  head  of  any  one  of  several  other  adminis- 
trative offices,  which  properly  would  appear  upon  an  ad- 
ministrative chart.  The  Treasurer  likewise  has  no  certain 
status  in  collegiate  circles.  In  some  places  he  is  the  most 
important  financial  officer,  second  only  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive in  the  constructive  deliberations  of  the  corporation. 
Elsewhere  his  chief  functions  are  those  of  a  collection 
agency,  or  he  may  be  merely  a  disbursing  officer.  A 
title  common  to  imiversity  practise  is  that  of  Bursar,  and 
yet,  from  personal  experience,  I  know  there  are  no  two 
institutions  in  the  country  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
Bursar  are  exactly  the  same.  Within  the  past  few  years 
the  degree  of  variation  has  been  further  emphasized  in 
many  institutions  by  the  creation  of  the  positions  of  Comp- 
troller and  Business  Manager. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  criticism  of  intercollegiate 
nomenclature  and  terminology  is  captious.  To  any  such, 
I  would  recommend  Bulletin  No.  22,  1919,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  containing  a  Survey  of  Higher 
Education  for  191G-1918.  In  this  there  is  a  report  made 
by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
appointed  some  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner 
Claxton,  making  certain  recommendations,  which  define 
such  simple  and  constantly  used  terms  as  "department," 
"course,"  "group,"  "curriculum,"  "school"  and  "college." 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  an  organization  of  business 
officers  desires  to  effect  reforms  in  college  and  university 
administration,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  it  should 
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apply  itself  is  to  recommend  the  definition  and  scope  of 
function  of  the  various  administrative  departments  and 
offices  forming  a  part  of  the  operating  organization.  Unless 
we  can  agree  upon  a  common  definition  of  the  terms  used 
in  collegiate  business  practise,  our  efforts  to  coordinate 
and  simplify  administration  will  be  materially  hampered. 

The  pathetic  lack  of  business  organization  and  system 
in  many  of  our  institutions  was  demonstrated  during 
the  period  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  The 
conferences  held  by  the  District  Business  Managers  of  the 
War  Department  with  some  of  the  executives  disclosed 
that  apparently  the  only  books  of  original  entry  and  sub- 
sidiary ledgers  maintained  at  these  institutions  consisted 
of  the  backs  of  envelopes,  or  scraps  of  memoranda  filed 
in  the  wallet  of  the  President.  The  war  has  brought 
many  helpful  reforms.  May  we  not  reasonably  feel  that 
interest  in  the  development  of  scientific  business  practises 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  a  direct  result  of  our  recent 
experience?  We  were  glad  to  come  thru  without  having 
the  weaknesses  of  our  respective  systems  publicly  exposed, 
and  we  are  now  anxious  to  set  our  house  in  order  so  that 
at  no  future  time  will  we  be  similarly  embarrassed. 

II 
One  very  pointed  and  persistent  prod  that  is  speeding 
us  on  the  path  of  rectitude  is  the  consciousness  that  unless 
we  are  in  a  position  to  show  the  great  foundations, — the 
Carnegie  and  the  Rockefeller, — and  other  large  dispensers 
of  private  benefactions,  as  well  as  the  agencies  that  ad- 
minister and  appropriate  federal  and  state  funds,  that 
we  are  a  going  concern  in  the  quality  of  the  product  that 
we  turn  out,  and  that  we  maintain  an  adequate  organiza- 
tion underlying  this,  our  chances  of  substantial  aid  annually 
grow  less.  It  takes  more  than  a  sentimental  or  emotional 
appeal  to  win  large  donations  at  the  present  time.  The 
man  who  is  able  to  bestow  munificently  demands  assurance 
that  his  investment  in  a  charitable  or  educational  enter- 
prise will  bring  the  same  large  measure  of  return,  or  divi- 
dends in  service  performed,  that  he  would  expect  in  investing 
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his  money  in  a  business  enterprise.  If  you  can  a.^i.iv  his 
accountant  that  you  are  thoroly  up-to-date  in  your  ad- 
ministrative practises  and  can  show  him  in  j^aphic  form 
the  entire  business  of  education  as  carried  on  at  your  plant, 
the  UkcHhood  of  favorable  consideration  is  verv  nuilcrially 
increased. 

The  corporate  powers  of  practically  all  of  our  institutions 
are  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who,  as  the  name  implies, 
hold  the  property  of  the  institution  in  trust.  This  legal 
title  to  property,  reposed  in  the  Trustees,  reflects  the 
confidence,  or  the  obligation  arising  from  the  confidence, 
that  they  will  faithfully  apply  the  property  according  to 
such  confidence.  The  sacredness  of  trusteeship  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  perversions  of  trust  funds  are  prac- 
tically unknown  in  collegiate  finance.  If  those  in  whom 
the  legal  title  to  the  institution's  property  is  vested  are 
known  as  trustees,  are  not  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  or  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  just  as  much  stewards  of  a  public  trust?  In 
this  sense  every  administrative  officer  is  co-responsible 
with  the  Trustees  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  the  institution  for  the  promotion  of  its  work.  If  we 
accept  this  ideal  of  service,  the  problem  of  administrative 
coordination  becomes  greatly  simplified,  and  the  test 
of  our  routine,  therefore,  should  be  two-fold;  first,  does  it 
facilitate  the  work  for  which  the  corporation  exists, — 
namely,  to  promote  and  foster  the  highest  educational 
ideals, — and  secondly,  does  it  accomplish  such  work  with 
the  least  expenditure  consistent  with  efficient  organization? 

Ill 
Owing  to  the  confusion  in  terminology  above  alluded  to 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  discussion  of  administrative  coordina- 
tion must  necessarily  begin  with  certain  generalizations. 
One  of  the  favorite  indoor  sports  of  administrative  officers 
who  have  to  deal  with  organization  is  the  preparation  of 
diagrams,  charts,  and  other  graphs  which,  according  to 
tin  ir  views,  would  give  a  thoroly  articulated  organization, 
i^i   vhich  the  natural  flow  of  work  is  carried  in  w<  11  directed 
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currents  from  one  level  of  administration  to  the  next. 
I  confess  that  this  is  a  game  of  most  absorbing  interest  to 
me.  However,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  constantly 
on  guard  against  the  evil  of  over-organization.  Simplicity, 
economy,  and  efficiency  do  not  demand  an  intricate  scheme 
or  system  of  administration.  The  primary  consideration 
of  every  administrative  officer  should  be  to  do  his  work 
in  such  a  way  that  the  most  efficient  aid  is  thus  given  to 
the  educational  departments.  Experience  has  shown, — 
and  in  this,  unfortunately,  the  human  factor  plays  an 
important  part, — that  spheres  of  influence,  responsibility, 
and  authority  of  the  various  administrative  divisions  and 
officers  should  be  clearly  established. 

As  a  basis  of  discussion,  we  may  regard,  I  think,  an  ideal 
scheme  of  organization  somewhat  as  follows: 

I  Control — The  control  of  the  corporation  is  vested  in 
the  body  having  legal  title  to  all  property  and  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  its  affairs.  The  control  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  j 

II  Chief  Executive — The  titular  head  of  the  institution 
naturally  is  the  person  responsible  for  the  formulation 
of  its  educational  policy.  His  responsibility,  of  course, 
is  to  the  corporation,  and  to  him  logically  all  other  adminis- 
trative officers  are  subordinate  and  more  or  less  directly 
responsible. 

III  Main  Divisions — Under  the  chief  executive,  the 
activities  of  the  institution  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  three  zones  or  spheres  of  influence : 

A — ^The  Educationai.  Division. 

B — The  Student  Welfare  Division. 

C— The  Operating  Division. 
These  divisions  in  a  measure  correspond  to  the  manufactur- 
ing, sales  and  operating  divisions  of  an  industrial  corpora- 
tion. 

By  zoning  the  activities  in  this  way,  practically  every 
phase  of  University  work  naturally  classifies  itself.  In 
the  educational  division  there  would  be  two  principal 
groups,   namely,  the  faculties  of  instruction,  which  is  the 
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keystone  of  our  endeavor,  and  the  sub-division  of  educa- 
tional administration.  Under  the  Student  Welfare  Divi- 
sion the  groups  are  (a)  Housing  and  Welfare,  (b)  Associa- 
tions, (c)  Activities.  In  the  operating  division  the  three  sub- 
divisions are  (a)  Archives,  (b)  Finance,  (c)  Administration. 

Under  each  of  these  divisions,  local  conditions,  no  doubt, 
would  disclose  the  fact  that  some  offices  or  functionaries 
would  have  duties  which  overlap.  Thus  the  Dormitories 
would  affect  a  sub-division  under  Student  Welfare,  and 
two  sub-divisions  under  Operating;  namely.  Finance  and 
Administration.  The  Registration  Office  or  the  Admis- 
sions Office  similarly  would  affect  Educational  Administra- 
tion and  Operating  Administration  sub-divisions.  Having 
arranged  or  grouped  our  respective  administrative  offices 
or  departments  according  to  such  a  classification  is  not 
the  solution  of  our  problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  merely 
brings  us  to  a  practical  consideration  of  them. 

IV 

If  you  examine  the  content  of  an  office  of  educational 
administration  or  operating  administration  as  at  present 
constituted  at  most  institutions,  you  will  find  much  that 
calls  for  reform.  The  obvious  duplication,  delay,  mis- 
information, misunderstanding,  and  unnecessarily  involved 
routine,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  We  will  devote  our 
attention  to  more  important  and  far-reaching  factors  of 
mal-administration . 

lyct  us  take  the  administrative  office  of  a  dean  of  a  school 
in  an  institution  whose  administrative  practise  has  not 
yet  been  thoroly  modernized,  and  I  take  it  the  illustration 
will  fit  conditions  where  most  of  us  are  associated.  If  the 
department  operates  under  a  budget,  we  will  find  that  the 
dean  not  only  administers  the  instructional  budget  but 
also  the  administrative  salaries  budget,  involving  the 
employment  of  the  office  staff  as  well  as  the  janitors,  watch- 
men and  laboratory  assistants.  He  also  includes  items 
of  building  operation  and  maintenance,  and  is  the  responsi- 
ble custodian  of  the  building  or  buildings  in  which  his 
courses  are  given. 
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We  are,  therefore,  presented  with  a  situation  in  which  an 
officer,  whose  chief  work  and  training  are  those  of  a  teacher, 
not  only  acts  as  an  educational  administrator  but  also 
functions  as  a  building  superintendent  and  an  office  man- 
ager. He  has  neither  time  nor  interest  to  make  tests  in 
efficiency  in  either  of  these  engrafted  duties,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  curve  of  work  accom- 
pUshed  in  relation  to  the  amount  expended.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  man  whose  aims  are  educa- 
tional, will  stop  to  study  the  latest  developments  in  building 
superintendence  and  administration,  nor  yet  to  examine 
the  complexities  of  modern  office  management  with  its 
application  of  the  best  types  of  labor-saving  devices  which 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  conduct  of  any  up-to- 
date  office. 

The  inference  is  obvious.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
important  functions  of  administrative  coordination  is  to 
reheve  educational  administrators  of  all  duties  which  are 
not  purely  educational  in  character.  If  the  divisions  of 
educational  administration  are  organized  vertically,  cer- 
tain operating  departments  should  be  organized  horizon- 
tally. Building  care,  maintenance  and  custody  are  no 
part  of  educational  administration.  The  needs  of  the 
educational  departments  in  the  use  of  the  building  are  of 
paramount  importance,  but  such  use  is  as  tenant  and  not 
as  owner.  Building  administration,  with  charge  of  the 
cleaning  and  policing  force,  should  be  vested  solely  in  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  or  whatever  operat- 
ing department  corresponds  thereto. 

V 

The  question  of  office  management  and  system  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  important  before  us,  and  worthy  of 
serious  and  earnest  consideration.  It  permeates  every 
activity, — educational,  welfare,  and  operating, — and  in  its 
effectiveness  spells  the  success  or  failure  of  administrative 
coordination.  Not  only  is  every  dean  an  incipient  office 
manager,  but  your  Directors  of  Bureaus,  Purchasing  Agents, 
Superintendents,   and   every   other   administrative  officer, 
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must,  along  with  their  specialties,  be  more  or  less  attentive 
students  of  office  practise  and  routine.  As  a  result,  we 
engage  a  high-priced  executive,  and  then,  instead  of  using 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  his  time  on  those  matters  in  which 
he  is  expert,  we  insist  on  his  devoting  a  large  part  of  his 
time  and  thought  to  office  routine,  in  which  he  probably 
has  little  interest  and  less  aptitude.  The  time  of  a  Pur- 
chasing Agent  should  be  spent  in  studying  market  condi- 
tions and  in  buying  to  the  best  advantage,  which  ofttimes 
means  more  than  a  study  of  price-lists.  An  efficient 
Superintendent  should  not  sap  his  energies  with  the  vexa- 
tions and  annoyances  of  office  details.  Office  management 
is  rapidly  developing  into  an  exact  science  calling  for  the 
services  of  a  trained  expert,  and  showing  in  return  very 
material  economies,  as  well  as  improved  administrative 
routine. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  relieve  educational 
administration  of  all  duties  incident  to  operation,  and 
that  within  operation  itself,  accounting,  office  practise, 
and  other  classifiable  duties  and  responsibilities  should  be 
properly  segregated. 

Another  glaring  fault  of  our  ''unit"  system  of  adminis- 
trative organization  is  that  each  office  becomes  a  little  I 
business  world  in  itself.  Equipment  is  unnecessarily 
duplicated,  service  is  only  in  part  supervised,  and  practise 
reflects  the  experience  or  whim  of  the  chief.  The  result 
is  often  extravagance  and  waste,  with  a  low  average  of 
accomplishment,  as  well  as  heart-aches  and  discontent 
among  the  personnel  due  to  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  work  and  wages.  The  handling  of  office  practise  and 
system  thru  a  centralized  administrative  agency  will  not 
purge  us  of  all  our  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  but 
it  will  at  least  point  out  for  us  the  high  road  to  business 
salvation.  It  will  never  fully  remove  that  stumbling- 
block  to  reform,  the  human  element.  Educators  are  no 
more  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  than  are  administrative 
officers,  and  no  less  responsive  when  they  are  appealed  to 
for  cooperation.     It  is  only  by  holding  before  us  the  ideal 
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that  the  purpose  of  all  administration  is  to  promote  educa- 
tion, and  that  as  administrative  officers  we  are  all  stewards 
of  a  public  trust,  that  we  can  confidently  demand  from 
all  those  associated  with  us  in  this  high  enterprise,  the 
fullest  measure  of  administrative  coordination,  which, 
when  stripped  of  its  high-sounding  verbiage,  h  -  other 
than  whole-hearted  and  intelligent  "team  work 

William  Otto  Miller 

Comptroller's  Office, 
iNivERSiTY  OF  Pennsylvania 
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PRESENT  DAY  COLI.EGE  PROBLEMS 

It  is  quite  the  fashionable  thing  nowadays  to  poke  fun 
at  the  college  professor  and  the  college  student  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  usefulness  of  both  has  been  proved  time 
and  again,  particularly  and  recently  in  the  Great  War.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  young  man  and  woman  should  have  the 
benefit  of  higher  education,  and  it  is  admitted  that  teach- 
ers are  necessary  for  this  higher  education,  but  for  reasons, 
both  good  and  bad,  the  student  and  the  professor  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  ridicule.  Much  of  it  no  doubt  is  de- 
served, but  more  of  it  is  not.  The  writer  became  a  mem 
ber  of  a  university  faculty  in  his  middle  life  after  what  may 
be  called  a  successful  business  career,  and  hence  he  feels 
that  he  can  write  of  college  problems  with  some  detach- 
ment and  yet  with  some  knowledge. 

I 

The  founders  of  the  first  American  colleges  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  growth  and  development  of  education 
any  more  than  Morse  envisaged  the  wireless  or  Watts  the 
gas  engine.  Their  faith  in  the  value  of  the  college  must 
have  been  supreme;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  made 
the  sacrifices  they  did.  The  faith  of  the  fathers  has  been 
handed  down,  but,  like  their  religious  faith,  has  undergone 
mutations  and  permutations,  until  it  has  become  more  or 
less  unrecognizable,  but  it  is  still  going  strong.  We  do  not 
hear  so  much  of  Mark  Hopkins,  his  log  and  his  student,  nor 
of  the  deep  impress  of  the  teacher  on  the  individuality  of 
the  youth,  but  we  do  hear  more  of  the  mighty  endow- 
ments, of  commodious  and  complete  laboratories.  We  do 
not  hear  so  much  about  the  classics  and  the  humanities, 
but  much  more  about  chemistry,  physics,  economics,  and 
psychology.     We  do  not  hear  so  much  about  the  devoted 
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teachers  who  are  giving  their  lives  humbly  and  lovinj^ly 
to  the  making  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  but  we  th 
continually  of  schools  that  produce  cake-winners  in  busuicss 
and  the  professions.  We  hear  less  of  the  sacrifices  of  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  professors,  but  more,  much  more,  of 
teachers'  unions,  or  leagues,  and  of  the  desertion  of  the 
quiet,  academic  shades  for  the  skyscrapers  and  industrial 
plants.  So  be  it.  Scholastic  waters,  too,  run  under  the 
bridge. 

No  one  can  have  any  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  the 
professor  must  live,  and  perhaps  have  his  automobile  as 
well.  Nor  need  there  be  any  irreconcilable  quarrel  with 
the  trend  from  the  humanities  to  practical  and  vocational 
education,  if  only  extremes  are  avoided.  The  chief  require- 
ment, after  all,  of  the  college  graduate  is  that  he  should 
have  a  broad  mind,  trained  and  attuned  to  the  needs  of 
society.  If  the  engineer  has  learned  only  how  to  build 
bridges,  he  is  a  failure.  If  the  business  man  has  learned 
only  how  to  build  a  fortune  for  his  son  to  dissipate,  his 
education  is  useless.  If  the  lawyer's  chief  purpose  is  to 
organize  billion  dollar  trusts,  and  to  keep  wealthy  clients 
out  of  jail,  his  diploma  represents  nothing  of  real  worth. 
If  the  physician  has  skill  merely  in  performing  more  or 
less  difficult  and  more  or  less  unnecessary  operations  for 
high  fees,  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  noble  calling.  If, 
however,  all  these  men  gained  with  their  college  education  a 
lofty  sense  of  their  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  society, 
education  is  worth  all  it  has  cost,  whether  at  the  expense 
of  philanthropists  or  the  state. 

For  the  obvious  changes  in  the  methods,  environment, 
and  conditions  of  education,  the  reasons  are  simple  and  on 
the  surface,  being  found  in  the  various  changes  in  society. 
In  the  first  place  must  be  reckoned  the  startling  numbers 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  colleges,  a  steady 
increase  for  many  decades  and  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  year  following  the  War.  Enrollment  has  been 
swollen  from  two  causes:  thousands  who  dropped  out  to 
enter  some  sort  of  war  service,  men  and  women,  ha^ 
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sumed  college  work  so  patriotically  interrupted;  heavily 
augmented  freshman  classes,  due  to  the  fictitious  prosperity, 
thanks  to  which  thousands  of  parents  are  indulging  the  am- 
bition and  luxury  of  sending  their  children  to  college. 

A  great  deal  of  pessimism  has  been  uttered  around  the 
allegation  that  too  many  young  people  are  exposing  them- 
selves to  higher  education,  that  good  mechanics  are  being 
spoiled  to  make  poor  professional  men.  There  are,  how- 
ever, more  serious  reasons  than  that  for  pessimism  in  the 
world  to-day.  The  desire  for  education  is  not  to  be  criti- 
cized or  discouraged,  or  even  the  motives  back  of  it,  unless 
they  lead  to  vicious  results.  We  hear  it  said  that  young 
people  go  to  college  solely  to  have  a  good  time  and  to  squan- 
der money,  or  to  get  into  a  higher  social  stratum.  Even  so, 
is  either  one  of  the  motives  likely  to  be  a  serious  crime  against 
society?  Certainly  they  will  have  a  good  time,  the  best 
time  often  of  their  lives,  with  the  chance  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  better  citizenship.  Every  professor  can  give  il- 
lustrations of  trifling,  dawdling,  butterfly  students  that 
have  found  themselves  during  the  course  of  four  years, 
and  have  gone  forth  to  win  success.  The  social  instinct 
is  strong  in  young  people,  and  they  must  have  their  fling, 
both  in  college  and  out.  If  the  college  allows  these  ''good 
timers"  to  go  to  excess,  and  lowers  scholastic  standards  to 
permit  them  to  remain  as  students,  who  comes  in  for  the 
blame?  I  believe  thoroly  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  fri- 
volity, if  such  is  the  right  word,  in  student  activities,  and  in 
inter-collegiate  athletics,  firmly  convinced  that,  when 
the  side-show  overshadows  the  big  tent,  the  fault  is  not 
that  of  the  students,  but  of  those  who  have  the  power  of 
control  and  regulation.  If  some  of  the  youths  in  college 
squander  money,  whose  fault  is  that?  Primarily,  of 
course,  of  the  parents,  but  they  have  excuses.  One  well- 
to-do  father  complained  to  me  that  the  fraternity  formal 
cost  him  for  his  son  something  like  $20,  and  incidentally 
he  criticized  the  let-alone  policy  of  the  college  authorities. 
But,  he  added,  he  could  make  almost  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  have  his  son  look  like  a  "piker."     This  same  father 
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had  "sacrificed"  for  his  son  all  thru  high  scho-   ,    

fice  including  a  big  automobile  for  the  youngster. 

The  second  doubtful  motive  for  attending  college,  as 
already  set  down,  is  that  of  improving  one's  social  condi- 
tion. Is  there  anything  inherently  wrong  about  that? 
Let  the  man  without  sin  throw  the  first  stone.  vSocial 
climbing  is  one  of  the  beauties  and  privileges  of  a  democ- 
racy. When  we  can  not  get  out  of  the  stratum  in  \vh\r]\ 
we  are  born,  we  will  sink  to  the  pre-war  conditioi 
Europe.  If  by  going  to  college  the  young  man  makes  as- 
sociations that  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  him  in  so- 
ciety and  business,  knock  off  his  rough  corners  and  polish 
his  manners  as  well  as  his  mind,  why  should  he  not  go  to 
college?  It  is  always  dangerous  to  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  motives  of  youth  or  age. 

The  pure  motive  for  a  college  career  is,  without  ques- 
tion, love  of  wisdom  for  its  oWn  sake,  and  for  what  it  will 
'  ■  l:  in  culture,  ideas,  and  good  citizenship.  Moreover, 
L'  of  us  prefer  to  think  that  that  is  the  motive  of  the 
-reat  majority.  The  "rah-rah"  boy  makes  the  most  noise, 
:)Ut  he  is  by  no  means  typical  of  the  student  body,  which 
is  generally  serious-minded,  forward-looking,  and  ambi- 
tious. Besides,  when  everything  has  been  said,  the  college 
-graduate  does  make  good  in  preponderating  numbers. 
The  occasional  one  told  about  in  the  newspapers  who  is 
found  motoring  a  street  car  instead  of  a  twin  six,  the  one 
who  has  "gone  to  the  dogs,"  or  the  one  who  is  found  in  the 
penitentiary,  proves  nothing  except  the  big  things  the 
public  expects  of  the  graduate. 

Numbers,    then,    have   indisputably    altered,    increased, 

and  complicated  the  problems  of  the  modem  college  both 

IS  to  the  character  of  the  students  and  as  to  their  motives, 

iltho  I   am  not  so  sure  that  the  present    percentage  of 

dlers,  spendthrifts,  and  dunderheads  is  larger  than  it  was 

t  generation  ago.     Methods  have  inevitably  changed  to 

t  the  new  conditions.     The  close  contact  between  stu- 

^  and  teachers  is  diflficult  if  not  impossible.     Large 

lasses  and  sections  limit  the  amount  of  personal  attention 
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and  observation;  quizzes  are  not  as  profitable  as  they 
should  be;  formal  lectures  displace  discussion;  added 
stress  is  necessarily  placed  upon  examinations  and  theses. 

Even  more  regrettable  than  these  tendencies  is  the  in-  I 
ability  of  the  college  to  engage  capable  instructors.  Altho 
endowments  and  other  resources  seem  enormous,  they  are 
far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  When  instruc- 
tion must  be  provided  for  twenty-five  hundred  students 
in  freshman  English,  or  eighteen  hundred  in  freshman 
chemistry,  where  are  the  teachers  to  come  from,  and  the 
money  to  pay  for  them?  Graduate  and  undergraduate 
assistants  must  be  used,  with  consequent  loss  of  efficiency.  | 
It  has  long  been  a  common  and  justified  complaint 
of  freshmen  that  they  had  better  teachers  in  the  high 
school  from  which  they  came,  whereas  they  had  been  led  to 
believe  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  Besides  this  is  the 
far  too  frequent  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  professor 
to  teach  elementary  courses,  holding  that  they  are  not 
worthy  of  his  high  brows.  But  how,  may  it  be  ever  so 
mildly  inquired,  are  we  to  have  brilliant  advanced  stu- 
dents if  they  have  not  been  properly  inspired  in  their  fresh- 
man year?  If  we  are  to  measure  our  institution's  success  j 
by  numbers  in  attendance  we  will  find  the  teaching  problem 
increasingly  severe,  if  not  insolvable. 


I 


II 
Other  new  problems  besides  those  of  enlarged  atten- 
dance are  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  war  has  affected  the 
trend  of  education  somewhat  as  it  has  the  methods  of 
government  and  business,  altho  perhaps  not  so  spectacu- 
larly. Reference  has  been  made  to  the  increased  enroll- 
ment due  to  the  return  of  former  students  and  the  coming 
of  those  whose  way  has  been  made  easy  by  prosperity. 
Another  effect  is  seen  in  the  proved  efficiency  of  science  in 
war  and  industry,  with  the  corollary  that  education  is  in- 
dispensable to  success.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
college  is  the  short  cut  to  education,  even  if  it  is  not  a  royal 
road.  Self -education,  commendable  as  it  is,  is  too  long 
and  tortuous  a  road  in  this  century,  and  few  travel  it. 
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The  unusual  registration  in  the  colleges  of  engineering  all 
over  the  country  indicates  that  young  men  are  attracted 
by  the  prizes  in  that  field.  Schools  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness administration  are  growing  like  boom  towns,  for  to- 
day the  man  with  knowledge  of  the  science  and  theory  of 
economics  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  clerk 
who  has  been  promoted  from  officeboydom.  It  is  the  same 
advantage  that  the  college-trained  law  student  has  over 
the  man  who  has  read  law  in  an  attorney's  office. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  thousands  of  young  men  in 
college  to-day  have  been  in  the  army  and  navy,  with  re- 
sultant seriousness  of  purpose,  older  in  years  and  exper- 
ience than  the  average  student.  A  few  of  them  perhaps 
were  spoiled  physically  and  mentally  by  their  awful  ex- 
periences, but  most  of  them  are  as  bound  to  win  now  as 
they  were  to  beat  the  Hun  to  his  knees.  The  federal 
government's  wise  determination  to  make  possible  an 
education  for  ex-service  men  has  brought  another  problem 
to  the  colleges,  in  that  for  the  most  part  these  men  had  not 
prepared  for  college  in  the  usual  way.  Their  matureness 
and  their  determination,  however,  may  offset  their  handicap. 

The  war's  influence  has  been  felt  markedly  on  the  in- 
structional force  of  the  college,  hundreds  of  whom  left  the 
campus  forever,  when  they  threw  themselves  into  the  world 
conflict  as  men  of  the  line,  as  engineers,  or  as  civihans. 
Remunerative  positions  later  opened  for  them,  too  tempting 
to  be  denied.  Men  of  bright  promise  in  college  work 
have  been  lost  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  their  suc- 
cessors have  to  be  found  and  trained.  I  know  older  men, 
however,  who  refused  flattering  offers  to  enter  commercial 
life,  because  they  loved  their  profession.  The  war  changed 
materially  the  proverbial  public  attitude  toward  the  col- 
lege professor,  for  he  speedily  showed  himself  much  more 
than  a  theorist  and  dreamer  unfit  for  anything  else  than 
teaching.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  this  gulf  between 
the  professor  and  the  other  part  of  society.  The  fault, 
however,  is  in  both  their  houses.  The  professor  too  often 
maintains  a  rather  superior  air,  an  intellectual  holier-than- 
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thou  attitude,  while  the  public,  even  the  college  graduate, 
often  manifests  a  kind  of  contempt  and  disdain  that  either 
he  can  not,  or  is  unwilling  to,  overcome.  I  think  I  have 
observed  a  different  feeling  toward  the  professor  on  the 
part  of  the  student  who  has  returned  from  service.  It  is 
a  more  of  a  man-to-man  attitude  instead  of  awe,  which  is 
the  best  word  I  know  to  describe  the  old  feeling. 

The  war  has  had  another  effect  on  the  college  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  faculty,  perhaps  more  far-reaching  than  those 
already  suggested,  an  effect  that  is  the  natural  reflection 
of  the  general  unrest.  It  was  manifested  first  in  the  agita- 
tion for  higher  salaries,  and  with  that  issue  raised  came  a 
procession  of  grievances  seldom  so  vigorously  put  forth  by 
teachers.  Remuneration,  never  large,  shrunk  before  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  if  increases  in  pay  did  come  they 
were  not  at  all  in  proper  ratio  to  needs.  Organizations 
were  formed,  with  gestures  of  alliance  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  the  panacea  of  all  troubles.  With 
the  inevitable  adoption  of  constitutions  and  platforms  a 
whole  pandora  box  of  vexations,  anxieties  and  miseries 
was  opened,  from  time  schedules  to  janitorial  service.  The 
step  from  criticism  of  administrative  officers  to  fellow 
teachers  was  easy.  Restlessness  and  agitation  saturated 
the  atmosphere.  The  spirit  of  discontent  hovered  over 
the  campus.  The  student  body  perceived  it,  the  college 
community  recognized  it,  the  money-spending  public 
looked  down  pityingly  on  the  needy  professor,  with  the 
remark  that  if  he  had  any  gumption  at  all  he  would  get 
out  and  make  a  real  salary.  Campaigns  for  increased  en- 
dowments, Rockefeller  donations,  and  appeals  to  the  legis- 
latures were  the  logical  results  of  the  better  understanding  J| 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  teachers,  and  no  doubt  some-  " 
thing  is  being  done  to  alleviate  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
distress. 

Ill 

Before  I  became  a  part  of  a  university  I  had  a  well  de- 
fined idea  that  college  life  was  peculiarly  free  from  nagging 
cares,  petty  jealousies,  and  the  irritations  of  business  life. 
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Perhaps  an  old  notion  of  my  student  days  had  endured, 
that  a  college  professor  was  a  sort  of  superman,  that  he  was 
so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  books  that  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  the  trifling  things  of  life,  that  he  was 
broadminded,  philosophical,  contented.  Of  course  I  was 
speedily  disillusioned,  and  rather  happily  so,  for  I  have 
discovered  that  the  college  professor  is  altogether  human. 
He  craves  the  comforts  of  life,  even  its  luxuries.  He  en- 
joys his  cigar,  his  cards,  and  his  dance.  He  can  give  and 
take  a  joke,  he  can  swallow  a  compliment  or  even  flattery, 
and  more  often  than  not  he  will  show  a  trace  or  more  of 
vanity.  He  may  even  hate  his  enemies,  or  at  least  he  is 
not  above  jealousy,  altho  he,  of  course,  like  others,  will 
scarcely  admit  it. 

Stories  about  the  unpracticalness  of  professors  are  told 
and  believed,  but  the  same  stories  could  be  made  to  fit 
any  other  class  of  men.  I  had  heard  and  read  amusing  de- 
scriptions of  faculty  meetings  featured  by  speeches  without 
good  terminal  facilities,  but  let  me  bear  witness  that  the 
faculty  meeting  is  just  about  as  expeditiously  conducted 
as  other  meetings,  with  as  much  order  and  as  good  results 
as  most,  legislative  or  church,  for  instance. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  courage  of  the  col- 
lege professor,  at  least  in  behalf  of  his  own  interests  and 
rights.  He  is  usually  ready  to  stand  up  for  himself  even 
in  the  presence  of  his  officers.  He  is  seldom  a  cringer  or 
a  sycophant,  nor  a  slavish  follower  of  orders  without  reason 
and  without  protest.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  fundamental 
college  problems  which  I  am  somewhat  diffident  about 
trying  to  discuss.  The  man  who  enters  the  college  from 
business  life  is  struck  and  mystified  by  what  appears  to 
him  to  be  an  apparent  absence  of  supervision  and  disci- 
pline. It  is  not  quite  absent,  of  course,  but  it  is  small 
compared  to  that  of  business.  Professors,  especially  the 
older  ones,  insist  on  the  autonomy  of  the  department,  and 
fight  for  it.  The  teachers,  even  to  the  lower  ranks,  have 
a  minimum  of  interference.  However,  this  problem  is 
being  worked  out  to   a   solution,   as  there  is  a  growing 
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purpose  of  supervision  and  direction  even  in  the  larger 
universities. 

Academic  freedom  of  speech  is  a  closely  allied  problem 
and  much  more  troublesome.  If  the  college  is  to  find  and 
declare  truth  it  must  have  wide  freedom,  but  here  as  else- 
where the  line  between  liberty  and  license  is  undefined. 
It  is  the  ever  present  temptation  of  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room to  give  as  truth  what  has  not  been  proved,  to  confuse 
for  his  students  fact  and  opinion.  He  finds  himself  easily 
lured  outside  his  own  field  where  expression  is  even  more 
dangerous.  He  is  on  slippery  ground  again  when  he  speaks 
in  public,  and  occasionally  a  crime  is  committed  in  the  name 
of  academic  freedom,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  often  enough  to 
cause  any  worry. 

Every  conscientious  teacher  is  confronted  repeatedly 
with  the  problem  of  how  far  he  has  a  right  to  go  in  dealing 
with  the  immature  student  mind,  remembering  always  the 
lasting  impressions  received  by  those  receptive,  even  if 
rebellious,  minds.  The  teacher  is  sometimes  confounded 
by  having  a  more  or  less  random  and  fugitive  utterance 
returned  to  him  in  examination  papers,  a  statement  he 
would  rather  have  forgotten,  and  disappointed  that  im- 
portant observations  which  he  had  emphasized  with  all 
his  pedagogical  skill,  apparently  found  no  lodging  place  at 
all.  The  conscientious  instructor  must  take  anxious  thought 
of  such  phenomena,  and  give  himself  pause  in  the  exercise 
of  his  freedom  of  speech.  If  education's  chief  purpose  is 
the  building  of  character,  the  selection  of  teachers  of  charac- 
ter and  high  ideals  is  a  task  of  supreme  importance,  from 
the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest.  But  in  this  matter  the  taxr 
payer  evinces  about  as  little  interest  as  he  does  in  his  other 
duties,  his  single  activity  consisting  of  hurling  criticism  and 
contumely  at  the  ''schoolmarm"  and  the  professor. 

When  I  told  one  of  my  intimate  friends,  a  man  who  had 
been  teaching  all  his  life,  that  I  was  getting  into  university 
work,  he  warned  me  against  the  insidious  danger  that 
abounded  in  the  ipse  dixits  of  the  teacher,  advice  that  I 
hardly  appreciated  at  the  time,  but  it  has  never  been  for- 
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gotten,  even  if  not  always  followed.  I  soon  discovered 
tliat  the  average  professor  was  inclined  to  be  pretty  sure 
of  himself,  not  only  in  his  own  field,  but  in  that  of  the  other 
man,  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  another  probloin.  if  it 
may  be  called  that. 

IV 

The  college  professor  is  about  the  scvtTcst  and  most 
omniscient  of  critics.  He  ranges  from  horizon  to  horizon 
of  fact  and  theory,  from  zenith  to  nadir  of  history,  mechan- 
ics, or  domestic  science.  He  more  or  less  consciously 
prides  himself  on  his  power  of  orientation  on  uncharted 
seas  of  knowledge  or  near-knowledge. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek;  its  psychology,  to  invoke 
the  favorite  twentieth  century  word,  is  not  puzzling.  The 
professor  studies  diligently  and  digs  deeply  into  his  own 
subject,  he  cultivates  the  critical  as  well  as  the  scientific 
spirit.  He  becomes  in  effect  a  master  of  his  Httle  field,  a 
princeling  in  his  petty  domain.  His  self-confidence  es- 
tablished here,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  to  feel  a  sense  of  superiority  in  other  things,  which  is 
simply  another  term  for  the  critical  sense.  Added  to  this 
is  the  certainty  of  self,  resulting  from  over-contact  with 
the  immature  student  intellect,  his  reclusion  and  aloof- 
ness from  extramural  life,  and  a  sort  of  immunity  from 
criticism,  or  at  least  ignorance  of  unfavorable  comment. 
This  may  not  be  a  strictly  scientific,  psychological  dissec- 
tion, or  even  diagnosis  of  the  case,  but  it  will  serve.  The 
point  to  be  conveyed  is,  fundamentally,  that  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  professor  tends  to  make  him  a  general  critic 
of  times,  manners,  and  morals  with  boldness,  nay,  often, 
recklessness  of  expression  that  is  unintentionally  stinging 
and  blood-bringing. 

An  illustration  may  be  enlightening.  In  my  early  days 
in  the  university  I  thought  of  a  radical  innovation  in  the 
method  of  handling  the  work  in  my  department.  I  wrote 
a  number  of  letters  to  professors  in  other  institutions,  ask- 
ing advice.  All  of  them  nodded  approval  of  the  idea,  but 
warned  against  putting  it  into  practise  for  the  reason  that 
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it  would  bring  down  upon  my  devoted  head  criticism  from 
other  members  of  the  faculty.  As  approval  of  the  plan 
was  all  I  wanted,  I  was  green  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
act.  The  warning  was  justified  by  results,  but  as  my  skin 
bad  become  toughened  I  survived,  with  the  satisfaction 
that  the  plan  has  been  good  for  the  students. 

This  illustration  reveals,  too,  a  curious  contradiction.  I 
have  referred  to  the  insistence  on  the  autonomy  of  depart- 
ment and  teacher.  The  latter  is  inclined  to  resent  meddling 
with  his  work,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  disinclined  to  in- 
terfere with  others.  It  has  jarred  me  at  times  to  have  my 
students  tell  me  that  Professor  So-and-So  had  made  some 
slurring  remark  about  the  profession  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested. In  one  instance  I  was  impelled  to  remind  Professor 
So-and-So  of  his  statements  and  show  him  his  error,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  not  been  supported  by  the  facts.  He  was 
mildly  surprised  at  my  temerity,  I  suppose,  but  declared 
that  he  must  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  students. 

This  must  be  said  for  the  critical  college  professor,  that 
he  is  not  in  the  least  malevolent,  nor  purposely  destructive, 
any  more  than  are  the  lawyers  who  bicker  across  the  counsel 
table.  What  are  termed  personalities  are  seldom  indulged. 
The  college  spirit  is  kindly.  Small  jealousies  and  tittle- 
tattle  are  there,  of  course,  but  in  far  less  degree  than  I 
have  found  elsewhere.  The  quarreling  and  fault-finding 
are  more  like  those  of  the  loving  family  circle  whose  mem- 
bers may  get  on  each  other's  nerves. 

v 
Men  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  college  teaching  because 
they  want  to  be,  because  they  like  the  life,  and  because  they 
sincerely  believe  theirs  is  the  greatest  vocation  in  the  world. 
Some  of  them  may  have  had  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
work  was  soft  and  the  tenure  secure.  Indeed,  there  are 
lazy  teachers  just  as  there  are  lazy  preachers,  but  faithful 
honest  teaching  is  about  as  arduous  as  anything  I  know  of, 
both  as  to  number  of  hours  and  intensity.  It  is  just  about 
impossible  to  make  the  layman  see  anything  more  than  the 
two  or  three  classes  the  professor  meets  each  day,  for  he 
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can  not  see  th(f  hours  of  preparation  tii;  lequired,  or 

the  almost  endless  amount  of  routine,  sir  i  Hrences, 

committee  work,  correspondence,  examin  ;  j  ;  lts,  and 
administrative  duties,  not  to  mention  research.  This  is 
not  to  say  there  is  no  lost  motion,  frequent  lack  of  system 
with  the  resultant  failure  of  efficiency,  but  on  the  whole 
the  educational  machine  probably  functions  about  as  well 
>;s  others. 

The  curve  of  honesty  and  sincerity  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  high,  particularly  when  the  small  amount  of  supcr- 
i^ion  is  taken  into  consideration.  Ambition  here,  as  else- 
where, is  a  sharp  spur,  not  to  be  sure,  the  ambition  to  high 
salary,  for  that  hope  was  abandoned  at  the  threshold,  but 
the  ambition  for  advancement  in  rank  and  in  reputation 
in  the  educational  and  scientific  world.  A  monograph  is  a 
high  reward  for  months  of  the  most  exacting  labor.  Recog- 
nition by  a  learned  society  is  ample  remuneration  for 
quarts  of  midnight  oil. 

To  many  of  us  contact  with  youth,  and  its  accompany- 
ing opportunity  to  guide,  counsel,  and  befriend,  is  beyond 
the  price  of  rubies.  To  watch  the  development  of  the  ex- 
panding mind,  to  discover  signs  of  brilliancy,  and  perhaps 
to  direct  overflowing  enthusiasm  is  full  compensation  for 
the  discouragements  and  disappointments  that  come  to 
every  teacher.  To  find  the  name  of  a  student  over  an 
article  in  a  magazine  is  cause  for  boastful  pride,  or  to  hear 
of  his  advancement  in  his  profession,  one  of  the  joys  in  life. 

It  is  cause  for  regret  that  at  rare  times  are  found  pro- 
fessors who  have  not  the  right  amount  of  sympathy  for  the 
student.  They  have  no  patience  with  the  lightheartedness 
and  carefreeness  of  young  men  and  women.  They  either 
had  no  youth  themselves  or  buried  it  beyond  hope  of 
resurrection,  as  some  parents  have  done.  They  deride 
student  activities,  good  and  bad,  they  see  nothing  but  un- 
mitigated evil  in  fraternities  and  sororities,  they  would 
abolish  athletics,  they  would  make  the  college  a  monastery. 
In  short,  they  have  missed  the  point  of  education. 

It  should  be  said  in  all  justice  to  this  nn<^vmpatb-*i'-  Hass 
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that  some  of  them  are  actually  diffident '  and  unmagnetic 
by  nature,  rather  than  intentionally  cold  and  indifferent. 
They  are  almost  afraid  of  their  students,  and  to  conceal 
this  fear  they  put  on  an  extra  amount  of  dignity,  if  it  may 
be  called  that.  Like  other  kinds,  professorial  dignity  may 
or  may  not  be  worn  becomingly.  When  it  prevents  meet- 
ing of  students  and  teachers  in  man-to-man  fashion,  it  should 
be  scrapped.  This  super-dignity  is  more  likely  to  obtain 
among  the  younger  teachers,  as  it  did  in  the  army  among 
the  second  lieutenants.  Let  the  student  once  get  the  im- 
pression that  a  professor  is  unfeeling  or  unfair,  that  he  is 
swayed  by  personal  dislikes  and  prejudices,  that  he  is  un- 
approachable and  stiff-necked,  his  .usefulness  is  sadly  im- 
paired, no  matter  how  fine  his  scholarship.  No  less  grave 
is  the  reputation  for  being  easy  and  too  good  natured,  for  a 
course  that  is  too  popular  is  as  suspicious  as  one  that  is 
generally  avoided.  "Why  is  it,"  once  asked  a  student  with 
wisdom  beyond  his  years,  "that  the  snap  courses  are  always 
uninteresting?" 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  minor  problems  may  be 
hinted  at,  that  is,  the  adjustment  of  courses  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  required  for  each.  Unquestionably  some  professors 
are  unreasonable  in  their  demands  which  force  the  student 
to  sacrifice  other  studies.  Tasks  are  set  that  the  student 
sees  no  good  reason  for  and  he  enters  upon  grumblingly, 
whereas  a  heart-to-heart  talk  would  have  smoothed  the  way. 
A  better  understanding  and  hearty  cooperation  between 
student  and  teacher  is  as  vital  as  it  is  between  labor  and 
capital,  if  happy  results  are  to  be  insured.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  student  is  not  overburdened,  perhaps  he  has  not 
enough  to  do.  Students  who  have  been  in  officers'  train- 
ing camps  and  aviation  schools  will  admit  that  college  work 
is  mere  play. 


To  the  casual  onlooker  college  life  seems  mostly  a  meet- 
ing place  for  frivolous  youngsters  and  indolent  and  self- 
satisfied  teachers.  He  sees  principally  the  frothy  and  the 
spectacular,   the    football    games,  the    dramatic    perform- 
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ances,  the  glee  club  concerts,  and  the  publication 
hears  much  of  the  dances  and  other  manifestations  ol  Uic 
social  instinct,  gone  to  extremes,  no  doubt.  He  is  shocked 
by  extravagances  of  money,  energy,  and  time.  But  he  docs 
not  appreciate  the  earnest  aspect  of  it,  the  real  meaning, 
the  deep  significance.  He  does  not  realize  the  sacrifices 
that  thousands  of  students  are  making  every  year  to  gain 
an  education,  how  profitably  they  use  their  time  and  op- 
portunity. The  outsider  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  departmental  societies  which  the  students  organize  to 
supplement  classroom  requirements.  Neither  does  he  know 
of  the  activities  along  religious  and  social  service  lines. 
Notwithstanding  outcroppings  of  snobbishness  here  and 
there,  the  college  is  splendid  training  for  democracy.  Col- 
lege students  are  keen  to  detect  sham  and  hypocrisy.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  the  country's  future  leaders  are  now  in 
the  colleges.  JOSEPH  S.  Myers 

Department  of  Journalism, 
Ohio  State  University 


VI 
SHALL  IT  BE  LATIN  OR  GREEK? 

I  have  recently  collected  statistics  from  the  twenty-six  | 
New  England  Liberal  Arts  colleges,  showing  how  many| 
students  in  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  1919-20 
were  enrolled  in  courses  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  respectively. 
By  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin,  I  mean  courses  the 
work  of  which  consists  either  entirely  or  largely  in  the 
study  or  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  respectively, 
either  in  learning  the  language  or  using  the  language  for 
reading  Greek  or  Latin  literature.  The  figures  which  I 
collected  show  that  3834  students  were  enrolled  in  Latin 
courses,  and  1833  in  Greek.  In  the  three  Catholic  colleges 
(Boston  College,  Holy  Cross  and  Assumption),  in  which  at 
least  two  years  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  are  required  of 
all  students,  832  students  were  enrolled  in  Latin,  and  954 
in  Greek.  If  these  be  deducted  from  the  total  number, 
the  figures  for  the  remaining  23  colleges,  which  alone  are 
really  typical  of  the  prevailing  trend  in  college  education  \ 
as  regards  Greek  and  Latin,  are:  Latin  3002,  Greek  879. 
Of  these  students  21  were  taking  first  year  Latin,  and  433 
were  taking  first  year  Greek.  Deducting  these  from  the 
totals  just  stated  we  find  that  in  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek 
respectively,  more  advanced  than  first  year  courses,  2981 
were  enrolled  in  Latin,  and  446  in  Greek.  As  to  the  public 
high  schools,  the  figures  for  Worcester  for  the  second 
semester  of  1919-20  are  probably  fairly  typical  of  the 
conditions  in  the  larger  cities.  In  the  Worcester  high 
schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3619,  there  were  891 
pupils  in  Latin,  and  33  in  Greek. 

The  general  situation  revealed  by  these  statistics  may 
be  roughly  described  as  follows:  In  the  public  high  schools 
Latin  is  studied  by  a  very  substantial  number  of  pupils, 
a  number  distinctly  large,  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
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to  the  whole  number  of  high  school  pupils:  Greek  has, 
speaking  broadly,  almost  disappeared.  In  tli.  IiImi  d 
arts  colleges,  the  Catholic  colleges  being  excluded,  Latin, 
presupposing  in  almost  all  cases  three  or  four  years  of  high 
school  study,  was  taken  in  the  year  1919-20  by  about 
four  times  as  many  as  took  Greek,  of  whom  almost  exactly 
one  half  were  taking  beginners'  Greek.  Or,  to  put  the 
case  differently,  if  you  deduct  from  the  total  number 
studying  Greek  those  who  were  in  the  first  and  second 
year  of  college  Greek  respectively,  thus  comparing  the 
Latin  students  who  have  had  at  least  three  or  four  years 
of  high  school  Latin,  with  the  Greek  students  who  have 
had  at  least  two  years  previous  study  of  Greek  in  college, 
or  its  equivalent  in  high  school,  the  figures  are:  Latin  2923, 
Greek  334,  a  proportion  of  about  9  to  L 

Let  me  approach  the  subject  which  I  have  in  mind  by 
asking  this  question:  What  would  a  competent  disinter- 
ested observ^er,  one  who  had  a  large  familiarity  with  the 
issues  involved,  think  about  this  very  marked  disparity 
between  the  number  of  students  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
respectively!^  Is  it  natural?  Is  it  inevitable?  Is  it  de- 
sirable ? 

The  question  as  it  touches  the  high  schools  may  be  dis- 
posed of  briefly.  Broadly  speaking,  the  principal  values 
connected  with  such  a  study  of  Latin  as  is  actually  possible 
in  our  high  schools,  I  consider  to  be  three:  (1)  help  in  the 
understanding  and  effective  use  of  the  English  language; 
(2)  mental  training;  (3)  help  in  the  learning  of  other  for- 
eign languages,  especially  the  Romance  languages.  The 
values  arising  from  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  high  school, 
are,  I  think,  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  Latin;  they  are 
not,  however,  the  same  in  degree.  The  value  of  Greek, 
as  mental  training,  for  those  who  have  good  aptitude  for 
languages,  is  substantialy  the  same  as  the  value  of  Latin. 
But  for  knowledge  of  English,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  Romance  languages,  the  value  of  Latin  is  ob\iously 
greater.  Therefore,  for  pupils  who  devote  not  more  than 
three  or  four  years  to  the  study  of  ancient  language  and 
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especially  for  those  whose  formal  education  ceases  with  the 
high  school — and  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  high  school  pupils — I  hold  that  it  is  natural  and  wise 
that  they  should  study  Latin  rather  than  Greek.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  if  more  students 
who  go  to  college  and  there  take  Greek,  should  begin 
Greek  in  the  high  school.  But  in  any  case  this  number 
would  be  relatively  small.  In  the  high  school,  then,  it  is 
natural  that  the  Latin  students  should  greatly  outnumber 
the  Greek. 

Let  us  now  turn  out  attention  to  the  conditions  in  liberal 
arts  colleges.  For  the  non-specializing  college  student, 
the  most  important  values  of  either  Latin  or  Greek  in  their 
higher  reaches;  i.  e.,  when  the  study  is  carried  beyond  the 
elementary  stages,  are  two:  (1)  for  the  reading  of  literature, 
and  especially  for  the  reading  of  poetry;  (2)  for  getting 
an  insight  into  the  spirit  and  trend,  into  the  large  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  civilization  or  culture;  and 
along  with  this  for  gaining  a  larger  and  deeper  under- 
standing of  our  own  present  civilization. 

Let  me  now  consider  a  little  more  closely  the  second 
value  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  assert  that  one  of 
the  principal  values  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  or  Greek 
language  in  its  higher  reaches  is  to  give  the  student  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  racial  genius,  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  respectively;  one  of  the  aims  being, 
of  course,  that  the  student  shall  utilize  for  himself — shall 
incorporate  into  his  own  life — such  elements  of  the  foreign 
civilization,  of  its  interests,  tastes  and  aptitudes,  as  seem 
to  him  to  be  good  and  true  and  useful  for  himself  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  society.  Are  the  values 
of  this  kind  the  same  for  Latin  as  for  Greek? 

This  depends  obviously  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  respectively,  on  the  racial 
genius  of  these  two  peoples,  and  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  their  culture.  Are  the  spirit  and  trend  of 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  the  racial  genius  of  Greeks 
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and  Romans,  identical  or  substantially  so?  Obviously, 
they  arc  not.  Yet  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  about  this 
matter  much  confusion  of  thought,  much  looseness  and 
error  of  statement  has  existed  and  still  exists,  not  only 
among  students  of  education  in  general  but  also  among 
teachers  and  students  of  Greek  and  Latin.  As  one  evidence 
of  this  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  statement, 
I  point  to  the  use  of  the  terms  "classics"  and  "classical." 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  a  great  deal  of  present  day  dis- 
cussion,  as  also  for  many  years  past,  Greek  and  Latin 
are  lumped  together  under  the  term  "classics."  with  the 
i^eneral  implication  that  for  educational  purposes  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  them,  that  they  are  vir- 
tually interchangeable  units.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
complete  error.  Because  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  of  the 
Latin  languages,  especially  in  their  elementary  stages, 
have  much  in  common,  because  they  are  both  highly 
inflected  languages,  and  because  the  disciplinary  value 
of  such  study  of  both  languages  is  much  the  same,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Greek  and  Roman  racial  genius,  civihza- 
tion  and  culture  are  practically  identical.  I  utter,  of 
course,  a  mere  truism  when  I  say  that  from  almost  any 
-i  lificant  point  of  view  two  nations  could  hardly  be  found 
Li-  re  utterly  different,  indeed  more  diametrically  opposite 
than  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  Romans  were 
pre-eminently  doers,  the  Greeks,  thinkers;  the  Romans 
were  warriors,  conquerors,  organizers,  administrators,  and 
law-givers,  but  intellectually  matter-of-fact,  timid,  un- 
original; the  Greeks  were  thinkers,  bold,  original,  and 
'le;  they  possessed  a  vivid  and  wonderfully  prolific 
-^ination;  and  above  all  they  were  artist^;.  |rn#'r<  nnd 
tors  of  the  beautiful. 

.^suming  the  general  truth  of  the  contrast  between 
racial  genius  and  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
'  '  )uld  next  ask  this  question :  Do  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  more  to-day  the  lesson  of  Rome  or  the  lesson 
'>f  Greece?  Are  the  defects  of  United  States  civilization 
to-day    along   the  line    of    the     characteristic    m('rits    and 
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strengths  of  Greece  or  of  Rome?  Or,  to  limit  the  question 
somewhat,  do  the  students  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  if 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  college  is  to  help  the  student 
to  make  his  life  a  rounded  whole,  to  develop  in  harmonious 
proportion  his  capacities — intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  spirit- 
ual— do  the  students,  I  say,  on  the  whole,  as  things  actually 
stand  in  our  colleges  to-day,  need  more  the  distinctive 
lesson  of  Rome  or  of  Greece?  To  discuss  this  question 
with  moderate  completeness  would,  of  course,  require 
not  a  paragraph  but  a  book;  at  this  time  I  can  not  discuss 
it  at  all.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  beyond  any  serious 
question,  the  United  States  needs  more  to-day  the  lesson 
of  Greece  than  of  Rome;  that  the  greatest  defects  and 
shortcomings  in  our  present  civilization  are  such  as  to 
demand  for  correction  and  amelioration  the  deep,  funda-! 
mental,  distinctive  qualities  of  the  Greeks  much  more  than 
those  of  the  Romans.  Does  the  United  States  to-day 
stand  more  in  need  of  doers  or  of  thinkers?  Is  there  a 
greater  lack  of  "practical"  men  or  of  thoughtful  men,  men 
who  have  faith  in  and  loyalty  to  patient,  earnest,  unpre- 
judiced and  open-minded  thinking,  such  a  faith  as  that 
which  Socrates  held  and  for  which  he  lived,  and  died? 
Do  you  agree  entirely  with  the  federal  judge  who  said  not 
long  ago  that  what  the  American  people  need  is  ten  per 
cent  of  thought  and  ninety  per  cent  of  action?  On  the 
whole,  is  there  a  greater  lack  of  men  who  can  and  will  build 
sky-scrapers  and  locomotives  and  huge  factories  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  these  things 
and  know  how  to  use  them;  or  of  men  who  can  and  will 
paint  beautiful  pictures,  compose  beautiful  music,  design 
beautiful  buildings  and  write  poems  or  dramas  or  fiction 
of  truth  and  beauty  and  power?  I  think  myself  that 
Mahaffy  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said:^  "Anyone  with 
the  smallest  insight  into  the  matter  knows  full  well  that 
the  loss  of  Ivatin  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  Greek." 
If_  it  is  true,  then,  that  the  United  States  needs  more  today 
the  lesson  of  Greece  than  of  Rome,  the  conclusion  follows 
'  What  have  the  Greeks  done  for  modern  civilization?  p.  22. 
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that  the  claims  of  Greek  language  and  literature  are,  with 
reference  to  this  possible  value,  stronger  than  the  claims 

of  Latin. 

I  pass  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  chief  \:ilii<  ..  hi.  ii 
I  mentioned  above  as  coming  from  the  stud;  f.t  (  .k  (  k 
or  Latin,  in  their  upper  reaches,  /  .  ,  tlu  \;ilii<  m  in- 
from  the  reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  in  the 
original.  In  the  field  of  literature  I  consider  poetry, 
for  the  college  student  of  Greek  or  Latin,  to  be  of  especial 
importance,  and  for  two  very  definite  reasons.  First, 
the  fundamental  and  characteristic  qualities  of  literature — 
imagination,  emotion,  form — are  found  obviously  in  greater 
concentration  in  poetry  than  in  prose.  Secondly,  in 
poetr}^  the  element  of  form,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
value,  consisting  of  the  form  plus  the  thought,  is  of  greater 
relative  importance  than  it  is  in  prose.  In  other  words, 
in  poetr>^  by  and  large,  the  actual  words  of  the  poet — 
the  sounds  and  rhythms — are  much  more  important  than 
in  prose.  Horace,  for  example,  loses  vastly  more  in  transla- 
tion than  does  Cicero.  Since  the  total  amount  of  either 
Greek  or  Latin  literature  that  can  be  read  in  the  original 
by  college  students  in  one  or  two  years  is  relatively  small, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  body,  common  sense 
dictates  that  the  student  spend  his  time  where  knowledge 
of  the  original  is  most  necessary  and  most  rewarding. 

Under  these  conditions,  for  the  college  student,  man  or 
woman,  how  does  the  claim  of  Greek  literature  compare 
with  the  claim  of  Latin  literature?  This  depends  largely 
upon  the  relative  merit  and  rank  of  the  two  literatures. 
I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
intrinsic  and  absolute  literary  worth  and  of  rank  in  world 
literature,  Greek  literature  is  distinctly  superior  to  Latin. 
The  simple  undeniable  fact  is  that  Latin  literature  is  not, 
measured  on  an  absolute  basis,  one  of  the  greater  literatures 
of  Europe.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Latin  literature  has 
had  a  very  great  influence  upon  other  literatures,  an  influ- 
ence disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  Yet  this  is  no 
cogent  objection  to  my  argument,  for  I  am  considering 
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not  specializers  in  literature,  but  the  ordinary  garden 
variety  of  college  students;  as  to  whom  the  pertinent 
question  is  not  whether  he  shall  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
literary  influences,  but  rather  whether  he  shall  have  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  even  the  great  mountain  peaks 
of  literature.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  highly  competent 
person  or  group  of  persons  set  out  to  make  a  selection, 
sharply  limited  in  extent,  of  the  intrinsically  best  and 
greatest  literature  of  Western  civilization;  in  such  a  selec- 
tion obviously  the  Greek  literature  would  greatly  outweigh 
the  Latin  in  (a)  the  number  of  authors  included,  and  (b) 
the  total  amount  of  prose  and  poetry,  especially  the  latter. 
Let  me  give  one  concrete  illustration  of  a  selection  some- 
what like  the  one  which  I  have  suggested.  In  School  and 
Society  for  August  16,  1919,  is  a  brief  article  by  H.  F. 
Roberts,  in  which  he  gives  a  tentative  outline  for  a  course 
which  should  include  the  masterpieces  of  the  western 
world  in  architecture,  art,  music,  and  literature — which 
would  constitute,  to  use  his  own  words,  "an  irreducible 
minimum,  the  culture  of  obligation  which  every  student 
should  have."  Here  is  his  selection  in  literature:  Plato's 
Phaedo,  the  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus,  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus, 
Oedipus  Coloneus  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Medea 
and  Iphigenia  Taurica  of  Euripides,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  Hamlet,  and  Faust; 
from  the  Bible,  selections  from  Genesis,  Isaiah,  Job,  the 
Psalms,  the  gospels,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  My  point 
is  obvious;  of  the  eight  authors  mentioned,  apart  from  the 
Bible,  five  are  Greek;  no  Latin  author  is  included.  Mr. 
Roberts  further  says: 

"The  writer  would  fain  include  in  this  imperative  demand  some  study 
of  the  Greek  language  in  and  for  itself,  as  the  highest  cultural  type  of  lin- 
guistic expression,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  keys  to  the  human  mind.  Bar- 
renness of  teaching,  however,  combined  with  a  very  crass  desire  for  that 
knowledge  only  which  brings  immediate  material  success,  and  with  the  very 
real  practical  necessity  for  acquiring  in  the  schools  the  technical  means  of 
gaining  subsistence,  have  practically  banished  this  supreme  agent  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  to  our  eternal  loss." 

Let  me  cite  also  the  opinion  expressed  by  Henri  Weil, 
the    distinguished    French    scholar,    surely    a    competent 
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jiulKo.     In  his  Etudes  >:ti     V  IS,  he 

speaks  as  follows:  *'Avec  Hom^re  la  tra  lecque  est 

le  legs  le  plus  precieux  que  Tantiquit^*  cliissKjue  nous  ait 
laisse  en  fait  de  poesie."  If  then  my  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  on  this  score  the  claim  of  Greek  upon  the 
non-specializing  college  <(iwlr>nt  is  distMi'-^^^-  cfrr.ti.n.r  tiinn 
that  of  Latin. 

Let  me  now  make  a  very  concrete  application  of  the 
ideas  I  have  been  expressing.  Take  the  case  of  a  student 
who  will  give  six  years  in  all  to  ancient  language;  then 
compare  on  the  basis  of  literature  these  two  programs: 
(1)  six  years  of  Latin  (high  school  four  and  college  two);, 
and  (2)  Latin  three  years  and  Greek  three  years.  In 
the  former  case,  the  student  might  read  Vergil,  and  selec- 
tions from  Cicero,  Horace,  Catullus,  Livy,  an^  possibly 
Lucretius,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus.  In  the  latter  case,  Vergil, 
Homer  (Iliad  or  Odyssey  complete) ;  Prometheus  Bound, 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  Medea  in  the  original ;  the  Oresteia, 
two  plays  of  Sophocles,  and  two  plays  of  Euripides  in 
translation,  and  selections  from  Plato.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  literature,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  odds  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter  combination;  the  difference 
is  measured  by  comparing  the  Latin  authors  omitted  under 
program  two  with  the  Greek  authors  omitted  under  pro- 
gram one.  One  objection  which  can  be  made  to  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  is  this:  that  it  sacrifices  the  advantage 
which  comes  from  the  power  and  facility  which  are  gained 
by  continuing  a  language  like  Latin  four,  five,  or  six  years. 
I  frankly  admit  that  this  is  a  disadvantage,  but  is  not  this 
loss  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Homer  and  Greek  tragedy  and  some  contact  with  Greek 
genius  and  civilization? 

My  general  conclusion  then  is  that  the  existing  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  of  Latin  students  and  of 
Greek  students  respectively  in  the  New  England  colleges 
is  unjustifiable  on  any  fair  basis  of  judgment,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  best  advantage  of  American  civilization. 
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It  is  worth  while,  I  think,  to  ask  here  how  this  con- 
dition has  come  about.  Up  to  about  thirty  years  ago 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  students  in  I^atin 
and  in  Greek  respectively  was  not  great,  one  very  obvious 
reason  being  that  nearly  all  colleges  required  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  both  Latin  and  Greek  thru  the  freshman  year. 
These  causes  have,  of  course,  been  various.  Among  them 
are  these:  the  insistent  trend  toward  subjects  that  are 
described  as  practical;  the  appearance  of  new  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  which  naturally  reduce  the  time  available 
for  the  ancient  language  unit ;  growing  disinclination  toward 
hard  subjects,  fostered  by  the  entertainment  theory  of 
education;  the  lack  of  any  widespread  belief  in  the  value 
of  literary  culture;  a  pronounced  change  in  the  cultural 
and  social  background,  which  is  represented  by  the  students 
of  our  colleges.  Please  observe  here,  however,  that  all 
these  causes  would  naturally  operate  about  as  much  against 
Latin  as  against  Greek.  What  special  causes  have  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Greek  in  college? 

First,  I  think,  certain  causes  inherent  in  the  language 
or  in  the  situation.  Among  these  are  the  strangeness 
of  the  Greek  letters,  the  prevalent  opinion  among  out- 
siders that  Greek  is  much  harder  than  Latin,  the  actual 
fact  that  first  year  Greek  is  somewhat  harder  than  Latin. 
Very  important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  Greek  is  studied 
so  little  in  high  schools  compared  with  Latin;  many  boys 
and  girls  not  only  are  ignorant  of  the  real  values  in  Greek 
but  are  hardly  aware  of  its  existence.  But  another  reason, 
and  this  is  the  one  which  I  desire  to  emphasize  here,  ii 
not,  like  these  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  unavoidable; 
It  is  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  ever  since,  twenty  or  thirt; 
years  ago,  colleges  began  to  drop  the  requirement  of 
Greek  for  admission  to  college  as  a  candidate  for  the  A.  B. 
degree,  Greek  has,  by  the  definite  requirements  of  the 
colleges,  as  to  admission,  or  as  to  requirements  for  the  A.  B. 
degree,  been  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  Latin.  As  soon  as  colleges  ceased  to  require 
Greek  for  admission,  three  things  at  least  were  necessary, 
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if  the  college  requirements  were  to  be  as  favorable  for 
Greek  as  for  Latin:  (1)  to  make  Greek  optional  with  Latin 
for  admission;  (2)  to  offer  beginners*  Greek  in  college; 
(3)  to  allow  students,  once  in  college,  to  choose  freely  between 
beginning  Greek  or  continuing  Latin.  In  no  single  instance, 
I  think,  was  each  of  these  three  things  done,  promptly 
and  vigorously. 

It  would  be  natural  at  this  point  to  trace  at  least  briefly 
the  history  of  the  treatment  of  Greek  in  the  colleges  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  but  I  have  not  time  for  that 
and  proceed  at  once  to  consider  briefly  the  present  situa- 
tion. In  what  ways  and  how  far  is  Greek  at  the  present 
time,  by  the  specific  requirements  of  the  colleges,  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  compared  with  Latin?  Latin  is  absolutely 
required  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  in  eleven  colleges 
(Assumption,  Boston  College,  Bowdoin,  Colby,  Holy  Cross, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Vermont,  Wellesley,  Wheaton,  Williams, 
Yale);  Greek  is  absolutely  required  for  admission  in  no 
college,  not  even  the  Catholic  colleges.  Obviously  in 
these  eleven  institutions  Latin  has  an  advantage  over 
Greek.  I  do  not,  of  course,  argue  that  Greek  should  be 
required;  I  do,  however,  believe  that  in  all  colleges  which 
do  not  require  both  Greek  and  Latin  for  the  A.  B.  degree 
Greek  should  be  made  optional  with  Latin  for  admission. 
This  plan,  be  it  observed,  is  already  followed  in  ten  col- 
leges (Amherst,  Boston  University,  Brown,  Har\'ard, 
Middlebury,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Trinity,  Tufts,  Wesleyan). 
As  to  the  college  requirement  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  the 
number  of  colleges  which  absolutely  require  Greek  is  four 
(Assumption,  Boston  College,  Holy  Cross,  Vermont). 
The  number  absolutely  requiring  Latin  is  five  (the  four 
just  mentioned  and  Bates).  But  in  seven  colleges  (Boston 
University,  Trinity,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  Yale,  Colby 
and  Dartmouth)  which  nominally  allow  Greek  as  alter- 
native with  Latin,  this  alternative  Greek  presupposes 
three  units  of  high  school  Greek;  and  since  the  number  of 
students  who  offer  three  units  of  high  school  Greek  is 
very  small,  the  actual  result  is  that  nearly  all  the  students 
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are  forced  to  take  Latin  in  college,  after  having  already 
had  four  years  in  the  high  schopl.  Boston  University 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this 
arrangement  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  Greek.  In  the 
first  semester  of  1919-20  there  were  171  students  in  Latin, 
all  of  whom  had  had  either  three  or  four  years  of  Latin 
in  secondary  school;  there  were  twenty-three  students 
in  Greek,  of  whom  twelve  were  in  first  year  (college)  Greek 
and  three  in  second  year  Greek.  Observe  by  way  of  con- 
trast the  situation  at  Amherst  and  af  Harvard,  in  both 
of  which  Greek  is  placed  upon  substantially  equal  terms 
with  Latin.  At  Amherst  there  were  141  students  in  Latin 
and  122  in  Greek;  at  Harvard,  118  students  in  Latin  and 
115  in  Greek.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  with  a 
fair  field  and  no  unwarranted  favor  for  either  there  is  no 
such  disparity  of  numbers  between  Latin  and  Greek  as 
is  found,  under  existing  conditions,  in  the  colleges  as  a 
whole. 

Finally,  what  should  be  done  about  it?  My  platform, 
stated  very  briefly  and  dogmatically,  is  as  follows:  First, 
recognize  that  Greek  and  Latin  civilizations  and  litera- 
tures are  not  to  be  lumped  indiscriminately  together,  that 
they  are  not  interchangeable  units;  and  that  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  respectively  are  the  keys  to  two  very 
different  sets  of  values.  Admit  also  that  as  matters  now 
stand,  students  under  certain  conditions  have  a  perfect 
right,  indeed  in  many  cases  are  obliged,  to  choose  between 
Latin  and  Greek.  Remember  that  the  great  majority 
of  students  to-day  are  going  to  devote  to  the  ancient  language 
unit  not  more  than  five  or  six  years,  and  that  if  they  are 
required  to  take  four  or  five  years  of  Latin,  there  is  precious 
little  time  left  for  Greek. 

Therefore,  so  arrange  the  college  requirements,  both 
as  to  admission  and  within  the  college,  that  the  dice  are 
not  loaded  in  favor  of  Latin  to  the  disadvantage  of  Greek. 
Greek,  as  compared  with  Latin,  has  under  any  conditions 
certain  inescapable  handicaps;  in  the  name  of  common 
fairness,   and  with  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
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people,  do  not  increase  these  handicaps  unnecessarily. 
Let  those  who  choose  to  specialize  in  Latin  or  Greek  and 
those  who  have  a  vocational  interest  in  either  of  them, 
take  care  of  themselves.  For  the  general  non-specializing 
student,  give  him  a  free  choice  between  continuing  Latin 
after  three  years,  and  dropping  Latin  and  taking  on  Greek ; 
also  make  Greek  optional  with  Latin  for  admission  to 
college,  and  make  the  amounts  required  for  admission  two 
years  of  Greek,  or  three  years  of  Latin.  Or,  if  some  col- 
leges wish  to  require  not  less  than  four  years  of  ancient 
language  for  admission,  why  not  make  the  requirement 
cither  four  years  of  Latin,  or  three  years  of  Latin  plus  two 
years  of  Greek,  one  or  the  other  to  be  continued  at  least 
one  year  in  college? 

Let  all  the  colleges  unite  vigorously  in  the  clear  and 
emphatic  policy  of  regarding  as  the  normal  arrangement 
two  years  of  Greek  in  the  high  school;  this  need  not  dis- 
courage at  all  any  schools  from  offering  three  years  if 
they  wish.  At  present  every  college  in  New  England  gives 
full  credit  for  two  years  of  Greek,  except  Williams.  Give 
a  beginners'  course  in  college  to  be  completed  in  one  year 
that  will  bring  students  approximately  to  a  level  with  the 
two-year  high  school  students.  Give  a  course  to  follow  this 
unit  that  will  offer  the  richest  possible  reward  for  the 
previous  study  of  the  language,  a  course  which  puts  the 
loud  pedal  on  literature  and  especially  poetry.  Put  in 
charge  of  this  course  the  best  possible  teacher  available — 
not  necessarily  the  greatest  researcher  or  the  most  prolific 
writer.  And  finally,  put  this  course  on  at  least  even  terms 
with  Latin. 

Haven  D.  Brackbtt 

Clark  College, 
Worcester.  Mass. 
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DISCUSSION 

SUPERVISED    EMPLOYMENT    IN    UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOLS  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  graduate  school  of  business  administration  at  Har- 
vard University,  being  a  graduate  department,  must  neces- 
sarily limit  the  supervision  of  students'  employment  to  the 
summer  vacation.  This  course  is  two  years  in  length  and 
there  is,  of  course,  but  the  one  summer  vacation.  Each 
student  is  required  to  spend  one  summer  in  some  industry 
in  the  line  of  work  he  has  chosen  as  his  specialty.  The 
supervision  will  not  be  too  close  and  the  student  is  proba- 
bly left  more  or  less  to  work  out  problems  for  himself.  This 
method  of  summer  supervised  employment,  however,  has 
nothing  to  commend  itself  to  other  types  of  business  schools. 
It  is  adaptable  only  to  graduate  departments  where  the  time 
of  the  course  is  shortened. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  cooperative  scheme  has  been  in 
operation  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  the  college  of 
engineering.  When  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  com- 
merce were  merged,  a  year  ago,  into  the  one  department — 
the  college  of  engineering  and  commerce — this  plan  was  also 
inaugurated  for  the  work  in  commerce.  Each  student  has 
an  alternate  who,  in  turn,  spends  two  weeks  in  the  univer-' 
sity  and  two  weeks  in  the  industry.  Thus  one  group  of 
students  is  given  theoretical  instruction  in  the  college  hall 
for  two  weeks  while  the  other  half  works  in  actual  business 
establishments.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  work  is  re- 
versed and  during  the  year  the  two  groups  alternate.  In 
that  way  each  job  in  the  industry  is  always  filled.  With 
the  period  of  changing,  that  is,  every  two  weeks,  the  alter- 
nates hold  a  conference  and  discuss  details  of  their  work  with 
the  incoming  men  to  acquaint  them  with  new  develop- 
ments in  the  work.     The  cooperation  of  employers  in  this 
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work  has  been  splendid,  and  frccjiutit  reports  arc  made  to 
the  college  authorities.  In  each  business  the  srlRdulc  is  so 
arranged  that  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  of  a  given 
period  covers  the  same  subject  so  far  as  is  practicable. 
Students  go  thru  various  dopnr«!Ti"Ti*c  r»f  fi^p  |,,,^|y^pc:c;  r!nr 
ing  the  course. 

The  Cincinnati  curriculum  covers  five  years  and  includes 
llie  classroom  and  practise  work.  The  first  half  is  devoted 
to  production  work  and  students'  work  in  the  departments 
of  the  foundry,  such  as  the  machine,  assembly,  and  stock 
divisions.  The  latter  half  is  spent  in  commercial  depart- 
ments as  comptrollers,  traffic,  purchasing,  sales,  order,  ad- 
vertising, cost  accounting  and  planning  departments.  The 
department  thru  which  a  student  passes  and  the  length  of 
time  in  each  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  whether  he  wishes 
to  become  an  office  executive,  a  sales  manager  or  a  produc- 
tion chief.  The  Cincinnati  authorities  state  that  Harvard, 
Georgia  Tech,  and  Pittsburgh  are  adopting  the  Cincinnati 
plan  in  connection  with  engineering  education.  Altho 
this  scheme  is  one  which  has  been  tried  and  accepted  in 
engineering  circles,  its  acceptance  in  business  school  work 
depends  on  the  ultimate  success  with  which  it  meets  in 
Cincinnati.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  actual  opera- 
tion in  commercial  work,  it  is  too  early  to  vouch  for  its 
general  acceptance  as  a  means  for  supervised  business  em- 
ployment. 

At  Boston  University,  in  the  college  of  business  adminis- 
tration, students  in  the  day  division  have  little,  if  any, 
opportunity  to  test  the  instruction  received  in  class.  Dur- 
ing the  junior  year  a  series  of  round  tables  are  arranged 
and  various  kinds  of  employment  are  discussed  so  the  men 
may  have  an  idea  of  different  businesses.  The  senior  year 
in  college  each  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  even- 
ing division  and  carries  one  or  two  courses  there.  During 
the  day  he  must  be  employed  and  the  college  vocational 
counselor  supervises  the  work.  Frequent  reports  are  made 
by  the  employer  and  students,  and  conferences  may  be  ar- 
ranged also.     At  the  end  of  the  year  a  lengthy  report  on 
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this  supervised  employment  is  made  by  each  student. 
Students  in  the  evening  division  may  complete  the  work  in 
four  to  six  or  seven  years,  depending  upon  their  fitness  for 
the  work  and  their  previous  training.  A  certain  number 
of  credit  hours  are  allowed  for  the  employment  of  students 
during  the  years  spent  in  the  evening  division.  The  max- 
imum number  of  hours  are  not  now  given,  however,  unless 
the  student  has  shown  considerable  progress  in  his  daily 
work  at  the  office  or  store.  He  must  advance,  not  only  in 
salary,  but  in  the  responsibility  of  his  position.  This,  in  a 
measure,  does  away  with  one  criticism  of  this  form  of  super- 
vised employment,  that  is,  no  longer  may  a  student  be 
granted  his  credit  hours  for  practical  work  until  he  h 
proven  conclusively  that  he  has  really  earned  them.  He 
must  show  that  he  has  used  his  theoretical  instruction  in 
every  day  work  and  that  he  has  forged  ahead  in  his  posi- 
tion. 

Within  the  past  year  Syracuse  University's  school  of 
business  administration  has  adopted  a  new  rule  requiring 
the  supervised  employment  of  all  students  during  summer- 
vacations  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 
Georgia  Tech's  school  of  commerce  also  requires  two  years 
of  actual  experience  for  the  students  of  the  evening  divi- 
sion, altho  no  credit  hours  are  given  for  this  work.  Queen's 
University,  Canada,  requires  in  its  department  of  commerce 
supervised  employment  for  at  least  one  summer  vacation 
Other  institutions  all  over  the  country  are  gradually  ad 
justing  or  readjusting  their  curricula  to  include  some  form 
or  other  of  supervised  employment. 

It  is  certain  that  the  problem  of  supervised  employmen 
must  be  met  and  solved  by  every  type  of  university  schoo! 
of  commerce  or  business  administration.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  graduate  or  the  undergraduate  department,  in  the 
municipal  institution  or  in  the  school  of  commerce  or  busi- 
ness administration,  the  problem  is,  after  all,  one  which 
vitally  affects  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  country. 
Half  and  half  time  in  actual  business,  summer  vacation 
work,   a  year  of  actual  employment,  the  combination  of 
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(lay  employment  and  evening  instruction — whatt\  i 
solution  may  be,  it  should  link  up  the  colleges  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  each  locality.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
methods  of  employment  mentioned  herein  arc  at  best  educa- 
tional experiments.  Whether  they  succeed  or  fail  depends 
ill  a  large  measure  on  the  kind  of  men  the  schools  turn 
out — the  finished  or  the  partly  finished  product  which  the 
schools  hand  over  to  the  business  men  for  their  establish- 

llRlltS. 

Ralph  L    rowrtn 

CoLLEGB  OP  William  and  Mary, 
Willi AMSBtjRG,  Va. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

The  college  and  new  America — By  Jay  WilIvIAm  Hudson.    D.  Appleton 
and  Company.     1920.     302  p. 

There  is  no  point  in  arguing  for  the  necessity  of  the  social 
reconstruction  of  the  world;  the  world  has  already  begun  it. 
There  is  great  point  in  defining  just  what  it  means  and 
what  part  the  colleges  must  play  in  it.  So  the  author 
summarizes  the  ambitious  aim  of  this  stimulating  little 
volume.  The  message  is  indeed  timely.  The  consequences 
of  the  World  War  have  been  in  many  ways  reactionary — 
not  to  say  disheartening.  During  the  war  idealists  sought 
refuge  or  consolation  from  present  squalor  and  woe  in 
too  optimistic  expectation  of  the  millennial  fruits  of  peace. 
Such  hopes  have  been  inevitably  disappointed.  The 
world  that  showed  the  depth  of  its  helpless  depravity 
in  1914  is  far  from  any  height  of  excellence  in  1920. 

The  author  discusses  in  turn  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  ''academic  mind,"  the  social  obligation  of  which 
it  is  not  always  sufficiently  conscious,  the  meaning  of 
America  and  the  ways  in  which  the  colleges  may  contribute 
to  the  realization  of  her  highest  aims.  Keenly  conscious 
of  the  tendency  of  American  practicality  to  degenerate 
into  mere  materialism,  he  makes  every  effort  to  avoid 
vagueness  in  the  statement  of  realities  that  are  neces- 
sarily intangible. 

The  pungent  characterization — explicitly  a  caricature — 
of  the  "academic  mind"  is  unfortunately  too  long  to  quote 
in  full:  "It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  college  professors 
will  accept  this  account  as  true,  but  they  may  be  grateful 
for  it  as  a  rough  delineation  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  colleagues."  Yet,  after  all,  the  defects  of  the 
"academic  mind"  are  adjudged  to  be  merely  those  of  its 
qualities.     The  real  test  of  the  college  professor  whether 
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as  an  individual  oi  as  a  class  unii  is  liis  rccognihon  oi  ms 
"obligation  to  the  social  order"  and  the  effect  of  this  rcrn^ni 
tion  on  his  life.     He  must  grapple  with  the  prohl- 
the  social  order  himself  and  he  must  teach  American  you  III 
to  grapple  with  them.     Does  he  recognize  or  meet  the 
obligation   now?     Rather,   does  he   not   too   often   ignore 
or  disclaim  it  and  leave  his  students  to  throw  their  real 
strength  and  energy  into  the  "activities,  wliirh  nlnn.    -    ' 
college  life  vital  and  real?" 

"The  aim  of  American  education  is  to  produce  a  defmite 
American  social  order,  in  relation  to  a  definite  world  order." 
"Such  an  ideal  will  include  the  vocational  ideal  but  will 
not  be  submerged  by  it."  "If  the  American  social  order 
is  to  become  the  efficient  motive  of  education,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  it  be  conceived  as  just  as  definite  as  it  actually 
is."  "America  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  a  political 
order;  it  is  a  social  order."  It  "stands  for  a  distinct  inter- 
pretation of  what  human  persons  are  and  what  they  may 
become ....  a  distinct  interpretation  of  social  grouping ; 
a  distinct  criterion  for  the  justification  and  growth  of  the 
institution  of  economics;  a  distinct  motive  for  literature 
and  the  arts;  a  distinct  setting  and  service  and  hope  for 
religion;  and,  most  certainly,  a  distinct  ideal  of  international 
and  inter-racial  rights  and  obligations." 

What  can  the  colleges  do?  "Our  appeal  must  be  to 
the  academic  mind  itself."  "Those  who  have  already 
attained  an  imperative  consciousness  of  their  obligation 
to  the  social  order  must  spread  the  contagion  to  those  who 
have  it  not." 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  doctrine  of  this  essay.  If  it 
be  easy  to  discover  weak  links  in  the  outline,  reference  to 
the  source  should  precede  a  verdict.  Possibly  the  author 
is  over-sanguine  as  to  the  openness  of  the  more  mature 
"academic  mind"  to  conviction  of  its  need  of  salvation 
thru  serving  others.  Doubtless  also  there  are  many 
men  of  rare  endowment  for  research  who  would  lose  more 
than  they  could  ever  gain  by  any  effort  to  broaden  their 
interests  as  a  service  to  the  social  order.     Such  men  render 
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their  greatest  social  service  not  in  the  college  but  in  the 
graduate  school.  The  best  message  of  the  book  is  to  the 
junior  college  teachers,  men  whose  minds  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely academic,  men  who  have  not  been  repelled  from 
the  profession  by  the  present  stress  of  economic  hardship, 
men  who  will  eagerly  welcome  the  inspiring  vision  of  a 
worthy — ^even  if  remote — goal  for  their  life  work. 

H.  W.  TYI.ER 

Massachusetts  Institute  op  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


College   teaching — Edited   by   Paul   Klapper.     World  Book    CompanyJ 
,1920.     583  p. 

Too  much  of  college  teaching  is  aimless  and  without 
purpose.  The  old  belief  that  one  who  knows  his  subject 
is  also  able  to  teach  it  is  fast  disappearing  in  our  higher 
education,  as  it  already  has  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Realizing  the  need  for  a  scientific  basis  for  college 
instruction,  Professor  Klapper  invited  contributions  upon 
this  subject  from  some  of  the  foremost  college  presidents 
and  professors.  He  has  incorporated  these  views  in  his 
book,  College  teaching.  This  book  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  collegiate  world.  President  Butler  well  says  in  the 
introduction  to  the  book:  '*A  careful  reading  of  these  papers 
is  commended  not  only  to  the  great  army  of  college  teachers 
and  college  students,  but  to  that  still  greater  army  of  those 
who,  whether  as  alumni  or  as  parents  or  as  citizens,  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  influence 
and  character  of  the  American  college  for  its  effect  upon 
our  national  standards  of  thought  and  action."  The  aim  is 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  quality  of  college  teaching,  to 
initiate  a  scientific  study  of  college  pedagogy  and  to 
establish  it  on  a  true  scientific  basis.  Realizing  the  tre- 
mendous scope  of  college  curricula,  the  editor  first  con- 
siders the  general  methods  of  teaching  that  apply  to  almost 
all  subjects  and  to  most  teaching  situations.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  individual  subjects  he  leaves  to  men  "of 
undisputed  scholarship"  in  their  own  fields. 
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Willi  llu-  aitl  ui  Ihcsc  o)nlril>uU>is,  llit  imh-m  ioimulaUil 
an  outline,  which  was  followed  in  the  presentation  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects.  This  gives  the 
book  unity  of  purpose.  vSuch  questions  as  aim  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  college  curriculum,  the  ])lace  of  the  subject  in 
the  course,  methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  the  mooted 
questions  in  teaching  the  subject,  are  considered.  The 
methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  are  discussed  under  the 
usual  dix'isions  of  the  Sciences,  the  Social  Sciences,  the 
Languages  and  Literatures,  the  Arts,  and  the  Vocational 
Subjects.  Twenty-seven  subjects  are  considered  by  ex- 
perts in  their  respective  fields.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
reference  to  all  the  contributors,  but  some  of  the  more 
prominent  are:  Arthur  J.  Todd  on  Sociology,  Robert  S. 
Woodworth  on  Psychology,  Herman  H.  Horn  on  History 
of  Education,  Frederick  E.  Bolton  on  Educational  Theory, 
1  W.  Galloway  on  Biology,  Ira  Baker  on  Engineering, 
Talcott  Williams  on  Journalism  and  Stephen  P.  Duggan  on 
the  History  and  Tendencies  of  the  American  College. 

Egbert  M.  Turner 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

President  Butler's     For    a    generation    President  Butler    has 
annual  report  been  recognized  as  an  educational  prophet. 

He  has  in  the  past  often  forecast  changes  in  education  anc 
interpreted  the  educational  situation  considerably  in  ad-j 
vance  of  public  opinion.  In  looking  back  upon  his  utter- 
ances in  books,  articles,  and  addresses,  or  running  over  the 
files  of  the  Education ai^  Review  during  his  editorship, 
it  is  remarkable  to  note  how  frequently  he  has  anticipated 
and  shaped  the  trend  of  affairs  educational.  His  positions, 
for  example,  on  admission  to  college,  election  of  courses, 
honorary  degrees,  academic  freedom,  and  political  inter- 
ference, seem  to  have  met  with  general  approval  and  accep- 
tance. And  his  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  matters 
relating  to  higher  learning  or  to  education  in  this  country 
alone.  His  views  have  been  respected  by  all  grades  and 
types  of  American  schools,  and  have  affected  the  policies 
of  educators  thruout  Europe.  It  is  not  surprizing,  for 
this  reason,  that  his  chronicle  of  the  notable  achievements 
and  undertakings  of  Columbia  University,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  recent  Annual  Report  should  have  attracted 
far  less  attention  from  the  newspapers,  journals,  and 
leaders  in  various  fields,  than  his  sentiments  in  the  latter 
part,  which  relate  to  some  of  the  distortions  and  dangers 
of  present-day  education. 

Columbia  University  at  present  has  the  largest  attendance . 
and  the  greatest  endowment  of  all  higher  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  world,  and  it  has  some  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  commodious  buildings  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  to  be  found  anywhere.  Every  Ameri- 
can should  be  proud  that  Columbia  is  now 

"in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  ever  before  in  its  history.     Teachers 
and  organizers  of  research  are  accomplished  and  devoted.     The  administra- 
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live  staff  is  efficient  and  untiring.  The  salaries  of  teachcn  and 
tmtivc  officers,  together  with  those  of  the  clerical  staff,  enfinecrs,  jaaiton, 
and  other  helpers,  have  been  notably  increased.  The  immense  itodent- 
!  v.  thoroly  representative  of  the  whole  country,  is  earnest  and  of  Ufb 
:  1  iity,  notwithstamiing  its  huge  size.  Some  of  the  chief  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day  have  either  been  solved  or  are  so  clearly  understood 
as  to  be  half  way  toward  solution.  No  vexatious  questions  of  discipline  have 
presented  themselves." 

But  such  glowing,  tho  unspectacular,  summaries  in  the 
President's  Report,  seem  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  and 
attention  has  been  focused  upon  the  analytic  and  trenchant 
criticism  of  some  unfortunate  tendencies  in  education 
of  the  present,  especially  since  the  war.^  This  should  not, 
however,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  some  critics 
have  jumped,  that  American  education  is  sadly  decadent 
or  that  Dr.  Butler  has  become  a  pessimist  and  indiscriminate 
censor.  He  has  always  been  an  educational  reformer,  and 
while,  on  the  whole,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  progress 
in  education,  there  are,  as  there  always  have  been,  many 
phases  of  the  process  where  improvement  and  even  radical 
changes  are  imperative,  and  the  educator  who  blinds 
himself  to  these  abuses  and  faults  is  no  true  friend  of  edu- 
cation. At  any  rate,  in  an  issue  of  the  Review  devoted 
to  college  problems,  as  in  Dr.  Butler's  report,  we  feel  that 
such  frank  discussions  are  both  appropriate  and  valuable. 

Certainly  President  Butler  is  right  in  his  insistence  that 
the  word  ''liberal"  is  being  generally  misused  at  the  present 
time.  Do  we  not  regularly  hear  the  advocate  of  free 
love,  trial  marriage,  easy  divorce,  bolshevism,  anarchy, 
and  atheism  referred  to  as  a  "liberal?"  This  is  a  most 
misleading  and  unfortunate  usage,  and  Dr.  Butler  stands 
as  a  conservator  of  society  at  large,  as  well  as  of  education, 
in  holding  that  such  terminology  is  at  present  leading  to 
much  unclear  thinking,  distorted  vision,  and  vagaries  in 
conduct.  "The  aim  of  the  school,  the  college,  and  the 
university,"  he  says,  "has  often  been  described  as  that  of 

^  Since  this  editorial  was  written,  the  passages  mentioned  have  been 
extracted  and  published  by  "one  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  to  cause 
tin  111  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  thruout 

the  country." 
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making  liberal-minded  men  and  women;  but  surely  this, 
need  not  be  interpreted  to  include  freaks,  oddities,  revolu- 
tionaries, and  those  whose  conduct  carries  them  close  to 
the  border  line,  which,  if  crossed,  would  require  them  to  be 
put  in  confinement  in  the  interest  of  social  welfare  and 
social  safety."  In  contrast  to  this,  he  gives  us  a  construc- 
tive definition  worthy  of  Milton  or  Huxley : 

"The  truly  liberal  man  or  woman  will  be  self-disciplined,  and  will  aim 
to  make  knowledge  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  to  base  conduct  upon  fixed 
character,  and  to  maintain  an  even  temper  at  difficult  times." 

Similarly,  the  cause  and  zeal  of  a  revivalist  are  displayed 
in  Dr.  Butler's  preachment  against  the  existing  tendency 
toward  superficiality  in  education  and  our  impatience  with 
studying  conditions  in  their  historical  perspective.  In 
this  likewise  he  is  right.  Evidences  are  all  about  us  that 
many  "demand  that  the  history  of  human  achievement  be 
thrown  away  and  the  task  be  begun  all  over  again  on  the 
basis  of  present-day  dissatisfaction  and  distress."  .  This, 
he  properly  declares  is  not  real  progressiveness,  for: 

"The  sure  mark  of  the  true  progressive  is  his  acceptance  of  human  ex- 
perience, his  desire  to  understand  and  to  interpret  it,  and  his  determination 
that  it  shall  be  made  the  foundation  of  something  better,  something  happier, 
and  something  more  just  than  anything  which  has  gone  before." 

This  deprecated  "revolt  against  the  influence  of  those 
who  know"  and  "passionate  cry  of  ignorance  for  power," 
are  very  real  dangers.  They  are,  however,  largely  symp- 
tomatic of  the  upheaval  thru  which  we  have  been  passing 
since  the  war,  and  spring  from  the  same  source  as  the 
vicious  interpretation  of  "liberality."  Another  outcome 
of  the  demoralizing  struggle  has  been  the  attempt  in  school 
and  college  to  substitute  for  the  "true  business  of  education, 
which  is  to  prepare  youth  to  live, ' '  mere  vocational  efficiency 
or  the  ability  "to  make  a  living."  It  is  a  natural  reaction 
to  the  indifference  we  had  displayed  before  the  war  to 
industrial  training  and  technical  education,  and  is  being 
felt  as  well  by  all  other  countries  that  were  parties  to  the 
conflict.  President  Butler  himself  concedes:  "We  are 
doubtless  passing  thru  a  period  of  reaction  in  education,, 
which  will  spend  itself  as  periods  of  reaction  have  so  often 
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spent  themselves  before."  And  all  this  is  preliminary  to 
his  description  of  the  endeavors  that  his  own  institution 
is  putting  forth  to  administer  an  antidote  and  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  genuine  liberality  and  a  true  appreciation 
of  historic  achievements  thru  the  installation  of  a  new 
course.     He  says: 

"In  Columbia  College  a  definite  and  wcll-considcrcd  attempt  is  makinic 
I.,  overcome  these  unfortunate  conditions  of  modern  education,  and  to  build 
a  wise,  judicious,  and  truly  educational  program  of  study  u|K)n  a  sound  founda- 
tion. This  foundation  is  provided  by  the  course  entitled  Introduction  to 
Contemporary  Civilization,  prescribed  for  all  members  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  early  in  his  college  residence 
a  body  of  objective  material  upon  which  to  base  his  own  later  and  more 
advanced  studies  and  his  own  judgments  concerning  the  world  in  which  he 
lives." 


The  new  This   Annual   Report   of   President   Butler 

paganism  affords    a    further    diagnosis    of    untoward 

conditions  in  education  and  offers  a  variety  of  feasible 
solutions  to  meet  them.  Probably  the  most  suggestive 
interpretation  is  that  which  he  furnishes  of  the  present 
"unrest,  dissatisfaction,  and  disorder  that  prevail  thruout 
the  world."  This  upheaval,  he  holds,  is  not  merely  a 
product  of  the  war,  but  has  been  growing  in  area  and 
severity  for  the  past  two  or  three  centuries,  and  is  due  to 
the  increasing  tendency  of  man  "to  measure  the  universe 
in  terms  of  himself  and  present  satisfactions."  The 
remedy  for  this  egocentric  conception  of  the  universe, 
and  for  the  consequent  social  evils,  is  to  be  found  thru 
a  return  to  the  broader  viewpoint  of  religion.  Dr.  Butler 
maintains : 

"There  can  be  no  cure  for  the  world's  ills  and  no  abatement  of  tht 
discontents  until  faith  and  the  rule  of  everlasting  principle  are  again  u  ^>..<; 
and  made  supreme  in  the  life  of  men  and  nations.  This  can  not  he  done 
by  exhortation  or  by  preaching  alone.  It  must  be  done  also  by  teaching; 
careful,  systematic,  rational  teaching,  that  will  show  in  simple  language  which 
the  uninstructed  can  understand  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  permanent  and 
lofty  morality,  of  a  stable  and  just  social  order,  and  of  a  secure  and  sublime 
religious  faith.  Here  we  come  upon  the  whole  great  problem  of  national 
education,  its  successes  and  its  disappointmrnts.  its  achievements,  and  iff 
problems  yet  unsolved." 
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In  this  exposition  is  revealed  President  Butler's  most 
fundamental  viewpoint  as  an  educator  and  religionist. 
It  is  one  that  has  been  developing  thru  the  years  of  his 
public  service  and  has  frequently  been  expressed  in  ad- 
dresses and  books.  It  appears  as  early  as  his  presidential 
address  before  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Denver  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  was  most 
recently  voiced  in  his  eloquent  discourse  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  last  spring. 
It  marks  the  range  of  his  knowledge  of  history  and  philoso- 
phy and  the  breadth  of  his  social  vision.  Like  the  solutions 
he  has  offered  elsewhere  in  this  Anmial  Report  and  in  those 
of  other  years,  the  interpretation  has  clarified  the  situa- 
tion not  only  for  Columbia,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  educa- 
tional world.  This  is  surely  the  function  of  such  a  docu- 
ment, if  it  is  to  go  beyond  the  mere  enumeration  of  atten- 
dance, the  accessions  to  the  library,  the  lists  of  professors 
who  have  resigned,  died,  or  been  added,  the  account  of 
new  gifts,  and  the  statement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness, — 
all  of  which  are  necessary  in  the  yearly  report,  but  contain 
little  that  is  of  constructive  value  for  education  as  a  whole. 


Legalized  All  institutions  of  higher  education  have 

profiteering  ^^^^j^    passing    thru    a    critical    period    in 

finances.  As  a  result  of  the  disturbance  of  war  times, 
educational  authorities  have  generally  been  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  doubling  their  endowments  or  of 
making  every  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  The  problem 
has  proved  insolvable  in  many  cases,  and,  as  we  have 
shown  in  our  recent  Supplement,  college  and  university 
presidents  have  everywhere  been  resigning  in  despair. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexing  situation,  the  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University  has  demonstrated  its 
financial  genius.  Every  item  of  expenditure  over  which 
the  authorities  had  control  has  been  kept  well  within  the 
budget  estimate.  And  while  in  the  matter  of  wages, 
fuel,  insurance,  and  printing,  the  College,  like  all  other 
institutions,   has  been  helpless,   by  the  exercise   of  rigid 
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economy  and  careful  cost  accountini;,  iIk  d.  Tk  it  hi  ..  .n 
much  smaller  than  could  reasonably  li;i\t  1m  (ii  expiLicd, 
and  has  been  fully  met  by  contributions. 

Nevertheless,  the  income  from  endowment  has  been 
sufficient  to  meet  only  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  plant.  And  with  no  appreciable  increase 
in  endowment,  in  order  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  main- 
tenance and  sustain  the  morale  of  the  staff,  who  have  been 
on  inadequate  salaries,  it  has  been  necessary,  as  elsewhere, 
to  raise  tuition  fees.  As  the  natural  clientele  of  this  great 
teacher  training  institution  is  not  a  wealthy  group,  the 
cost  of  instruction,  when  added  to  the  increased  living 
expenses  of  the  times,  was  likely  to  prove  prohibitive  to 
the  students  that  Teachers  College  is  especially  designed 
to  serve. 

Radical  steps  to  reduce  the  cost  of  lodging  were  promptly 
taken  by  Dean  Russell.  Almost  two  years  ago  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  dormitories  be  either 
built  or  bought.  Shortly  afterward  the  Bancroft,  an 
apartment  house  on  the  next  street  north  of  the  College, 
was  purchased,  and  some  six  months  later  Janus  Court, 
a  couple  of  blocks  east,  was  secured  and  renamed  "Seth 
Low  Hall."  These  buildings,  together  with  Whittier 
Hall,  which  has  long  been  owned  by  the  College,  now 
furnish  rooms  at  reasonable  rates  for  fourteen  hundred 
students  and  yet  have  paid  the  College  something  better 
than  six  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

In  fact,  by  these  simple  transactions  the  burden  lifted 
from  prospective  students  seems  almost  incredible.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  rooms  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
typical  instance,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  what  the  aggre- 
gate saving  to  students  must  be.  A  student  living  at  the 
Seth  Low  Hall  in  an  apartment  whose  lease  has  not  yet 
expired,  appHed  for  space  in  a  College  controlled  apartment, 
and  showed  that  for  a  room  corresponding  to  that  for 
which  the  College  was  making  a  charge  of  $280  for  the 
academic  year  she  was  paying  for  the  same  period  of  time 
$585. 
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This  is  an  example  of  how  students  thruout  the  coun try- 
are  being  exploited,  and  legalized  profiteering  comes  in. 
The  rent  law  enacted  during  unsettled  conditions  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  protect  tenants,  has  enabled  lessees 
to  retain  their  apartments  for  two  years,  at  first  with 
only  a  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  over  the  pre-war  rate, 
and  more  recently  without  even  that  increment.  But 
nothing  in  the  law  prevents  any  amount  of  profiteering 
in  sub-leasing,  and,  in  consequence,  while  the  lessee  pays 
little  or  nothing  more  for  his  apartment  than  formerly, 
the  rental  of  single  rooms  has  risen  to  three  or  four  times  a 
reasonable  charge,  and  students  were  everywhere  being 
sharked  until  Teachers  College  took  hold  of  the  situation. 

And  these  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  New  York. 
It  simply  happens  that  Teachers  College,  and  later,  Colum- 
bia University  itself,  which  has  purchased  four  large  apart- 
ment houses,  in  addition,  have  put  forth  unusually  effective 
efforts  to  combat  the  profiteer.  In  many  other  placi 
the  educational  authorities  have  not  been  as  successful 
and  students  in  several  university  towns  of  the  Middle 
West  are  actually  paying  more  for  living  accommodations 
than  those  in  the  great  metropolis.  The  overcrowding 
in  university  centers  and  the  attempts  at  alleviatory  laws 
have  made  the  housing  problem  acute  everywhere,  and 
in  some  instances  the  degree  of  profiteering  has  far  out- 
stripped that  of  the  New  York  landlady. 

Hence,  in  many  instances,  laws  designed  to  stop  profiteer- 
ing have  greatly  increased  it.  They  have  placed  the  burden 
upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  further  penalized 
scholarship  and  education.  Are  there  no  legislators  coura- 
geous enough  to  amend  these  laws  or  even  make  it  a  penal 
offense  for  such  absentee  landlords  to  ply  their  trade  ?j 
The  laws  as  they  stand  are  clearly  unconstitutional,  and, 
while  no  educational  institution  could  safely  oppose  this 
legislation  publicly,  because  of  the  outburst  of  wrathful 
sentiment  from  the  unenlightened,  it  should  be  repealed 
or  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  to  profiteers  of  all 
sorts   and   relieve   education   from   the   burden    of    these 
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"old  men  (or  women)  of  the  sea.  '  Until  this  is  done,  the 
American  student  of  small  means  will  suffer,  and  education 
and  eventually  society  at  large  will  be  correspondingly  injured. 

Educational  The  United  States  does  not  seem  to  be  the 

reform  in  France  ^nly  nation  where  the  war  has  left  a  train 
of  unhappy  consequences  upon  education.  In  all  the 
European  countries,  teachers  are  being  driven  out  of  the 
profession  by  inadequate  pay,  the  most  fitting  students 
are  being  deterred  from  seeking  secondary  and  higher 
training  by  the  expense,  and  courses  of  study  are  running 
the  gauntlet  of  criticism.  A  scathing  article  has  recently 
appeared  in  L'Intransigeant  from  the  pen  of  the  brilliant 
Georges  Huisman,  which  may  be  rendered  as  follows: 

"The  new  Minister  of  Public  Education  is  going  to  find 
himself  in  charge  of  a  task,  at  once  inspiring  and  tremen- 
dous. It  is  that  of  reorganizing  the  University  of  France,' 
which  was  turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  war,  of  assuring  all 
the  teaching  body  of  material  conditions  worthy  of  their 
dignity  and  devotion,  and  of  adapting  to  the  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  antiquated  courses  of  study,  which,  if 
they  continue  in  force,  are  likely  to  stifle  forever  the  thought- 
life  of  the  French  nation. 

The  best  among  the  youth  of  the  University  have 
fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  all  fulfilled  their  obliga- 
tion. If  it  was  possible  during  the  years  of  the  war  to 
provide  instruction  for  the  whole  country,  thanks  to  thou- 
ands  of  unknown  sacrifices,  one  might  hope  that  in  1921 
the  University  would  regain  its  pre-war  character.  But 
such  is  not  the  case,  for,  on  returning  to  the  student's 
lesk  or  professor's  chair,  the  soldiers  of  yesterday  hesitate 
to  remain  at  the  University,  which  affords  them  a  stipend 
that  is  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  increase 
in  living.     An  agr^g^~  teaching  in  a  provincial  lyc6e,  who 

'  The  "University  of  France"  is  a  term  that  has  l>ccn  used  from  Napo- 
'  on  s  time  to  denote  the  various  institutions  in  the  system  of  pubhc  instruc- 
lon — primary,  secondary,  and  higher — taken  as  a  whole.     It  should  not  be 
onfused  with  a  single  university  or  institution  of  higher  leaniing. 

'  An  agregc,  in  the  secondary  schools,  is  one  who,  having  successfully 
'assed  the  requisite  tests,  is  ready  to  receive  the  title  of  "Professor"  in  a  ly€h. 
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must  work  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  obtain  his  admisi 
sion,  begins  at  8,800  francs.  Even  one  who  is  an  agr^g^  of  a 
lycee  of  Paris — a  mandarin  of  the  University — begins  at 
11,100  francs. 

"The  result  is  that  all  the  university  men,  who  feel 
themselves  capable  of  being  something  besides  teachers, 
are  leaving  the  University  for  government  positions,  busi- 
ness, finance,  or  industry.  One  professor  of  letters  has 
specialized  in  buying  and  selling  old  sets  of  teeth;  another 
is  the  general  secretary  of  a  large  bank;  a  professor  of 
physics  has  made  for  himself  a  splendid  position  in  the 
petrol  industry.  Since  the  University  is  no  longer  able 
to  assure  them  of  the  material  means  of  existence,  its 
members,  primary  or  secondary,  leave  it — not  without 
sadness,  for  they  enjoy  teaching — but  they  are  married 
men,  heads  of  families ;  and  they  wish  to  live ! 

"Instead  of  entering  the  primary  normal  schools,  instead 
of  aspiring  for  a  license  (Master's  degree),  or  for  a  title, 
the  French  youth  turns  deliberately  toward  more  lucrative 
professions;  and,  since  the  competent  directors  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education  no  longer  know  by  what 
means  they  can  retard  this  desertion  from  the  primary 
and  secondary  ranks,  they  are  forced  to  call  teachers  of 
insufficient  professional  worth  to  important  chairs  in  the 
lycees,  and  are  much  disturbed  because  some  teachers  of 
merit  leave  to  teach  French  (privately)  to  foreigners. 
If  the  new  Ministry  does  not  quickly  bring  about  good 
order,  the  value  of  our  instruction  will  have  fallen  many 
points  in  a  few  years,  and  our  university  propaganda  outside^ 
of  France  will  be  reduced  to  nothing.  ^ 

"This  crisis  in  the  teaching  personnel  is  all  the  more 
serious,  since  it  is  equaled  by  a  distressing  crisis  in  the 
courses  of  study.  We  have  primary  instruction  that  is 
remarkable  for  its  results,  but  it  is  given  in  schools  that  are 
often  dirty  and  unsanitary.  We  have  higher  instruction 
where  eminent  scholars  never  cease  to  deplore  the  meager 
resources  of  their  libraries,  collections,  and  laboratories. 
Between  these  two  there  is  secondary  instruction,  which, 
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since  it  was  turned  upside  down  in  1902,  has  not  been 
classical,  scientific,  or  practical.  The  lyUes  and  colUgis 
turn  out  bachelors  who,  theoretically,  are  provided 
with  encyclopedic  knowledge,  but  who,  in  reality,  lack  in 
that  general  culture  and  practical  education  which  are 
indispensable  for  the  French  youth  of  1921  All  these 
things  call  urgently  for  reform. 

"Any  one  is  lacking  in  sincerity  who  does  not  admit 
that  all  children  without  exception  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  pass  thru  the  same  type  of  primary  school:  V^cole  unique* 
It  is  this  ^cole  unique  that  all  the  children  of  France,  without 
distinction  as  to  social  class,  should  attend  until  receiving 
their  primary  school  certificate.  Having  passed  this  first 
test,  those  among  them  who  would  engage  in  a  manual 
occupation,  prepare  for  agriculture,  for  commerce,  or  for 
industry,  should  enter  the  vocational  school:  r^cole  pro- 
fessionelle,  which  is  open  to  all.  This  vocational  school,  a 
union  of  the  higher  primary  and  technical  instruction, 
will  have  the  splendid  mission  of  preparing  the  youth  of 
France  for  practical  life. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  ability  to  grasp  literary  or  scientific  subjects  should 
be  admitted  b}^  examination  to  the  lyc^e,  which  will  give 
access  to  liberal  careers  in  science  and  letters.  We  should 
not  allow  the  lych^s  and  the  colliges  to  remain  expensive — 
very  expensive — and  continue  to  be  reserv^ed  for  mediocre 
pupils,  sons  of  the  nouveaux  riches  or  of  officials,  on  whom 
scholarships  have  been  conferred  without  any  regard  to 
ability.  In  a  genuine  democracy  merit  alone,  and  not 
money,  ought  to  give  access  to  the  lyc^es  and  colliges. 
These  secondary  institutions  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
children  who  are  well  endowed  mentally,  and  inexorably 
closed  to  the  mediocre.  It  is  by  this  means,  and  not  by 
any  other,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  save  the  intellectual 
future  of  the  race,  and  that  highly  esteemed  teachers  shall 
prepare  the  youth  of  France  that  are  worthy  of  their  in- 
struction, for  duty,  action,  and  thought. 

'  The  common  school. 
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"In  1871,  conquered  France  had  for  her  motto:  Every- 
thing for  Education;  for  education  alone  was  capable  of 
regenerating  the  country.  Will  victorious  France  of  1921, 
by  avoiding  vital  reforms,  continue  to  allow  her  heritage 
of  science,  thought,  and  education  to  founder  in  the  depths 
of  indifference?" 


Suspension  of  Educational  movements  in  England,  too,  have 
the  Fisher  Act  become  somewhat  lethargic.  The  Educa- 
tion Act  of  Dr.  Fisher  has  been  suspended  on  the  ground 
of  its  expense,  and  the  feature  of  reconstruction  resulting 
from  the  war  of  which  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  be  most 
proud  and  which  most  clearly  marked  the  progress  made 
by  democracy,  has  thus  been  abandoned  to  its  foes.  The 
same  people,  who  in  a  magnificent  burst  of  patriotism 
belittled  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
in  Russia  or  Mesopotamia  as  a  mere  bagatelle,  now  stand 
aghast  at  the  very  idea  of  wasting  nine  millions  upon  edu- 
cation, and  the  Government  has  yielded  to  their  clamors. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  says  of  this  collapse  of  the  edu- 
cational legislation  of  1918: 

"The  interests  which  had  fought  it  when  it  was  still 
a  Bill  were  not  reconciled  to  it  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  had 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  From  October  onwards 
protests  against  educational  expenditure  were  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  form  of  questions,  by  a  band 
of  members  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  educating  the  children 
of  common  men  and  women  seems  in  itself  an  extravagance. 
In  December  speakers  at  a  conference  of  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries — a  body  which  from  the  start  had 
opposed  the  establishment  of  universal  continued  education 
— denounced  the  Education  Act  in  the  name  of  economy. 
Finally  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure 
in  its  seventh  report,  recommended  that  'those  parts  of  the 
Education  Act,  1918,  which  involve  increased  expenditure 
should  be  suspended.'  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Government,  while  the  Minister  of  Education  was  still 
at   Geneva,    had   given   way.     The    Board   withdrew    the 
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notice  which  it  had  given  that  section  8  of  i  it)olishinK 

half-time  and  exemption  from  school  alUiulance  ' 
14,  would  come  into  operation  on  January  1,  1921,  ^.....^, 
as  its  reason  for  the  change  of  front  that  this  section  could 
not  be  enforced  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  it  had 
just  discovered,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  Armistice. 
that  the  war  was  not  yet  ended.  More  important,  it 
circularized  all  local  education  authorities,  requesting  them 
not  'to  incur  or  commit  themselves  to  incurring  anv  ikw 
expenditure/ 

'The  result  is  that  all  schemes  not  already  sanctioned 
by  the  Board — and  those  sanctioned  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers — are  arrested.  The  London  County  Council, 
which  wisely  took  time  by  the  forelock,  inaugurated  its 
system  of  continuation  schools  for  boys  and  girls  from 
14  to  16  last  week.  Elsewhere,  however,  this  part  of  the 
Act,  on  which  Mr.  Fisher  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
have  repeatedly  plumed  themselves,  can  not  be  brought 
into  operation  until  the  Government's  embargo  is  removed. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst.  The  suspension  of  the  Education 
Act  is  ostensibly  temporary.  But  no  time  limit  has  been 
fixed  at  the  end  of  which  this  'temporary'  suspension  is  to 
end.  The  opponents  of  education  have  tasted  blood  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  less  exacting  in  the  future.  Only  a 
strong  and  persistent  demonstration  that  public  opinion 
does  not  appreciate  the  'economy'  which  takes  the  form 
of  defrauding  children  of  education  will  prevent  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  Act  from  being  destroyed  alto- 
gether." 


Women  at  Oxford  But  England  is  not  altogether  without 
and  Cambridge  j^g  educational  triumphs.  Democratiza- 
tion seems  to  have  made  progress  at  least  in  the  higher 
stages  of  education.  Somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
women  are  rapidly  rising  to  an  equality  with  men  in  the 
old,  as  well  as  the  new,  universities.  Oxford,  the  strong- 
hold of  conservatism  has  completely  capitulated,  and  an 
urgent   appeal   for   permanent   endowment   is   now   being 
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made  to  the  public  thru  a  committee  headed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  five  women's  * 'colleges"  at  Oxford — 
St.  Margaret  Hall,  Somerville  College,  St.  Hugh's  College, 
St.  Hilda's  Hall,  and  the  Society  of  Oxford  Home  Students — 
have  been  established  thru  voluntary  effort,  and,  except 
for  a  few  scholarships  and  fellowships,  have  no  real  endow- 
ment, and,  while  their  fees  have  been  considerably  raised, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  them  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Since  the  war,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  being 
confronted  with  the  same  danger  that  threatens  the  large 
American  universities,  of  becoming  institutions  for  the 
wealthy  alone,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  intellectual 
standing  and  national  character.  It  speaks  well  for  English 
cultural  ideals  that  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  women's 
colleges  at  Oxford,  which  from  their  poverty  are  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  the  men's,  is  meeting  with  a  ready  response 
from  philanthropists  and  educators. 

At  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  proposed  to 
create  an  independent  women's  university.  The  Syndicate 
was  equally  divided  between  two  plans  for  securing  women 
similar  privileges  with  men.  While  Report  A,  which  favored 
the  admission  of  women  to  full  membership  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  rejected  by  a  close  vote  last  December,  and 
Report  B,  which  proposed  that  the  well-known  women's 
colleges,  Girton  and  Newnham,  be  incorporated  into  a 
university,  with  all  the  customary  rights  and  privileges 
of  such  an  institution,  was  recently  even  more  decisively 
defeated,  it  marks  an  advance  to  have  such  radical  pro- 
posals even  considered.  To  use  the  orthodox  British 
metaphor,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  has  been  inserted. 
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Our  With  this  number  the  Educationai.  Re- 

prospectus  viKw   completes   its   first   year   under  the 

new  editor.  Since  September  each  issue  has  largely  been 
devoted  to  some  single  aspect  of  education  that  seemed 
to  be  a  ''burning  question"  at  the  time.  Joint  discussions 
by  men  of  very  different  views  have  been  offered  on  the 
unionization  of  teachers,  salaries  and  school  taxation,  the 
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Smith- i  owner  bill,  academic  fivcdom  and  dvuvy  .n 

of  university  government,  progressive  education  n  ri- 

mental   schools,   educational   surveys  and   n  ments, 

training  in  Americanism,  and  college  problems.  II  is  our 
intention  to  round  out  this  year  of  symposia  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  education  of  the  workers,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation and  guidance. 

Much  more  should  be  said  upon  all  these  topics,  and 
a  variety  of  other  themes  are  worthy  of  a  similar  concen- 
tration of  attention.  Such  subjects  as  continuation  schools, 
adult  education,  centralization  and  local  freedom  in  educa- 
tion, physical  education,  medical  inspection,  improvement 
of  rural  schools,  agricultural  and  industrial  training,  teacher- 
training,  better  compensation  and  pensions  for  teachers, 
and  progress  in  foreign  education,  together  with  a  host  of 
other  topics,  are  worthy  of  immediate  treatment  in 
symposia.  We  are  fearful,  however,  lest  too  many  articles 
on  the  same  line,  even  tho  they  be  from  different  points 
of  view,  may  prove  wearisome  and  fail  to  provide  the 
variety  desired.  We  shall,  therefore,  next  fall  return  to 
the  former  range  of  subjects  in  each  number  for  which 
the  Review  has  been  known  in  the  past,  unless  our 
readers  give  some  indication  that  they  prefer  at  least  an 
occasional  symposium. 

But  we  shall,  in  any  event,  continue  our  policy  of  enter- 
taining every  sincere  proposal  for  the  betterment  of  educa- 
tional work,  and  will  open  our  columns  to  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  each  school  of  thought.  No  one  will  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  express  his  views,  no  matter 
how  far  we  disagree  with  him,  if  he  has  something  to  say 
and  can  say  it  efifectively.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall 
reserve  the  right  to  declare  our  own  views  just  as  frankly 
in  the  editorial  pages,  even  if  we  are  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  some  argument  or  sentiment  expressed  in  an  article 
of  the  same  number.  Further  than  this,  we  shall  always 
be  hospitable  to  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
magazine  and  for  the  furtherance  of  educational  progress. 
We  welcome  constructive  criticism. 


Superior  Professors,  Teachers,  Tutors,  Governesses, 
and  Specialists,  in  every  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion,   supplied     to     Colleges,    Schools,    Families. 
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THK    ENTRANCE    OF    INDUvSTRY    INTO    EI»' 

TION 

The  family,  the  church,  and  the  sULl  Icn  cculuiics  liave 
shared  in  varying  degree  the  responsibility  of  education. 
Now  we  are  well  launched  in  an  era  where  a  new  factor,  in- 
dustry, takes  up  a  portion  of  the  load.  Industry  was  nur- 
tured in  the  family  and  it  is  natural  that  the  strayed  one 
should  come  back  to  share  directly  the  burden  of  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  repentance  or  even  altruism 
that  has  stimulated  this  development,  but  there  has  always 
been  enough  of  both  in  industry  to  give  much  hope  for  the 
future,  if  the  development  can  be  agreed  to  as  educationally 
sound. 

For  many  centuries  educational  emphasis  appears  to 
have  concerned  itself  with  liberal  arts,  theology,  law,  and 
medicine.  But,  as  society  became  more  complex  thru 
the  development  of  commerce  by  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  thru  the  development  of  manufacturing 
by  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  engi- 
neering education  was  gradually  evolved.  The  evolution 
of  the  profession  and  practise  of  engineering  proved  particu- 
larly helpful  in  the  expansion  of  the  industries.  This  in- 
dustrial development,  in  turn,  demanded  thinkers  to  be 
led  by  those  trained  in  the  professions  for  leadership,  and 
hence  arose  vocational  training  of  trade  school  and  secondary 
character.  Both  industry  and  the  workers  early  appre- 
ciated the  need  of  education.  The  medieval  guilds  were 
educational  pioneers  of  a  sort.     In  this  country  an  interest 
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in  the  old-time  apprentices  was  a  form  of  this  movement. 
The  establishment  of  libraries,  such  as  the  Apprentices 
and  Mercantile  Libraries  in  Philadelphia,  many  decades 
ago,  were  probably  at  bottom  efforts  at  education  by  in- 
dustry. While  the  initial  demand  may  not  have  come  from 
the  workers  themselves,  yet  their  clamors  or  their  inspira- 
tion initiated,  developed,  or  supported  many  early  organ- 
izations for  technical  education,  such  as  may  be  typified 
by  the  first  foundation,  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City. 
Night  schools  of  all  grades  were  developed  to  handle  funda- 
mentals, but  they,  too,  rapidly  reflected  the  need  of  the 
workers  and  have  been  a  silent  factor  for  industrial  good 
these  many  years.  Now  labor  and  industry,  in  an  organ- 
ized way,  are  taking  a  share  of  the  burden  of  education, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  taste  thus  acquired  will  dull. 


An  early  surge  of  the  modern  waves  of  industrial  projec- 
tion into  education  of  a  decade  or  two  ago  was  that  of  ap- 
prentice courses.  Many  industrial  corporations  operate 
such,  tho  not  always  under  the  same  name  nor  always 
with  a  similar  constituency.  The  movement  probably 
began  unnoticed,  in  wide  special  efforts  to  feed  the  mechan- 
ical and  business  trades  with  intelligent  apprentice  timber. 
Later  this  successful  method  was  applied  to  university 
and  technical  school  graduates  as  a  finishing  course  pre- 
paratory to  professional  engineering  or  managerial  posi- 
tion. As  a  typical  early  case  of  this  form  of  industry's 
entrance  into  education,  the  General  Electric  Company's^ 
apprentice  courses  will  serve. 

The  apprentice  courses  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany were  organized  in  1901  to  stimulate  in  the  minds  of 
boys  a  desire  to  become  thoro  mechanics.  Some  774 
boys,  of  whom  493  were  machinists,  completed  this  train- 
ing in  the  first  thirteen  years.  Classroom  work,  as  well  as 
shop  practise,  was  eventually  added.  The  courses  were 
for  machinists,  pattern-makers,  and  blacksmiths.  There 
were  also  a  course  in  mathematics  and  a  course  for  drafts- 
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men  and  moultk'^^.  i'ive  years  laUr,  lluri-  wrrc  intro- 
duced courses  for  student  engineers,  the  registrants  in 
which  had  graduated  from  colleges  and  universities. 
were  to  continue  their  work  on  fundamentals,  particularly 
'with  the  principles  of  the  design,  manufacture,  testing, 
and  installation  of  electrical  machinery  as  can  be  obtainH 
only  at  the  plant  of  a  large  electrical  corporation. 
men  now  obtain  practical  experience  on  top  of  their  iccn- 
nical  school  training.  It  is  literally  a  post-graduate  course. 
Within  a  decade  of  its  inception  some  345()  engineers  pur- 
sued this  graduate  work  with  the  company.  Classes  vary 
from  200  to  400  a  year  according  to  industrial  conditions. 
They  are  given  thoro  training  in  the  testing  department 
at    Schenectady,    Pittsfield,    and    Lynn.     Ther<  two 

courses,  the  electrical  and  electro-mechanical,  ana  u|>on 
the  completion  of  one  year's  work  in  them,  the  men  may 
at  once  enter  the  employ  of  the  company,  or  may  go  on 
and  enter  the  general  engineering  or  commercial  engineer- 
ing courses.  Upon  finishing  these  latter  courses,  they  may 
be  transferred  to  company  plants  thruout  the  United  States, 
or  be  recommended  to  railway,  light,  or  power  companies 
who  ask  the  General  Electric  Company  for  trained  men. 
All  this  work  extends  thru  eleven  months  and  has  direct 
application  to  the  various  market  demands  for  electrical 
products.  A  course  exists  also  for  office  employees.  In 
the  apprentice  courses,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  appren- 
tice receives  a  diploma  and  a  small  monetary  bonus. 

Another  case  will  serve  to  show  even  better  how  firmly 
rooted  is  the  modern  apprentice  system  of  education. 
The  educational  activities  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  are  varied  and  rather  ex- 
tensive. They,  too,  have  the  apprentice  method  highly 
developed.  Their  direct  activities  consist  of  apprentice 
courses  in  the  various  trades  and  for  engineering,  sales, 
and  other  positions,  and  are  offered  thru  the  educational 
department  of  the  company.  The  major  indirect  educa- 
tional interest  is  the  Westinghouse  Technical  Night  School, 
which  is  also  known  as  the  Casino  Technical  Night  School. 
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There  are  one  thousand  students  enrolled  in  this  school; 
the  men  studying  engineering  preparatory  and  foreign 
department  subjects,  and  the  women  commercial,  calculat- 
ing machine  operation,  sewing,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ment subjects.  The  work  of  the  apprentice  courses  is  to 
train  draftsmen,  pattern-makers,  foundrymen,  machinists, 
toolmakers,  electrical  and  junior  engineers.  The  trade 
courses  are  four  years  in  length;  that  of  drafting  is  two 
years.  They  both  require  forty-eight  hours  work  a  week, 
with  a  minimum  of  four  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 
No  texts  are  used  in  much  of  the  work,  all  problems  are 
taken  from  the  experience  of  the  apprentices  in  the  various 
shop  sections.  The  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing 
includes  blueprint  reading,  sketching,  layout  problems,  and 
tool  design.  The  instruction  in  shop  problems  includes 
problems  in  English,  mechanics,  shop  system,  costs,  and  the 
applications  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  trigonometry  to  shop  work.  Two  hours'  home 
work  are  required  each  week  in  addition  to  classroom.  In- 
structors in  the  Trades  Apprentice  School  are  selected  from 
the  engineering,  drafting,  and  shop  departments  of  the  com- 
pany. Because  of  their  close  contact  with  shop  conditions, 
these  men  are  particularly  well  qualified  to  develop  in  each 
apprentice  a  correct  understanding  of  the  work,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  relation  between  the  various  trades  and 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  apprentice  receives  pay  at  his 
regular  rate  for  all  time  spent  in  class. 

The  company  also  asserts  its  belief  in  the  technical 
graduate  and  states  that  the  young  engineer  ''trained  in 
the  engineering  schools  in  analytical  methods  of  thought, 
needs  only  contact  with  manufacturing  methods,  engi- 
neers, and  men  of  business  ability  to  enable  him  to  step  into 
a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility."  The  experience  of 
the  company  indicates  that  it  can  accomplish  this  by  means 
of  one  specially  arranged  year  of  graduate  work.  Candi- 
dates for  the  graduate  student  course  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  are  selected 
upon  the  completion  of  their  technical  course  at  the  uni- 
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\  crsity  by  a  representative  of  the  company  after  a  March- 
ing interview,  a  thoro  investigation  of  scholastic  reoordi, 
and  a  complete  analysis  of  standings  in  the  college  com- 
nmnity.  Every  effort  is  made  to  discover  with  the  young 
engineer  during  his  first  few  months  the  field  of  his  greatest 
aptitude.  To  this  end  he  is  interviewed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  several  departments.  The  training  falls  into 
three  distinct  stages.  In  the  first,  all  men  whether  segre- 
gated for  design,  application,  commercial,  or  works  engi- 
neering, pass  rapidly  thru  a  number  of  shop  manufacturing 
sections.  They  wear  the  garb  of  a  workman  and  enter  by 
the  shop  door.  The  mastering  of  details  of  construction 
of  apparatus  is  the  immediate  thing  in  view.  More  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  contact  that  the  young  engineer 
^ets  with  the  shop  man  and  shop  methods,  where  the  lesson 
of  cooperation  must  be  learned.  The  second  phase  of  the 
work  covers  commercial  and  engineering  testing  on  various 
types  of  machines.  As  construction  is  prominent  in  the 
first  stage,  the  operating  characteristics  are  featured  in 
the  test  floor  phase  of  the  work.  The  third  phase  of  the 
training  is  the  highly  specialized  work  with  more  direct 
bearing  on  the  position  ahead.  Special  schools,  varying 
in  length  from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  consummate  the 
several  courses.  A  thirty-day  commercial  school  for 
salesmen  includes  in  its  curriculum  a  course  in  adver- 
tising, company  sales  policy,  commercial  law,  business 
English,  business  letter  writing,  salesmanship,  business 
ethics,  and  related  subjects.  For  all  this  work  special 
textbooks  have  been  devised  and  the  lecturers  are  the  com- 
pany's leading  men  in  the  particular  phase  of  work  they 
present. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  course  men  automatically  t)e- 
come  members  of  the  personnel  of  the  department  for  which 
they  have  been  trained.  They  have  previously  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  this  department  by  their  con- 
ferences with  its  older  members  and  by  the  specialized 
training  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  older  men  in  the  company 
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with  the  younger  engineers  is  a  feature  of  the  training 
period  to  the  regular  position.  This  training  of  technical 
graduates  represents  an  investment  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany. While  in  training  the  men  are  on  a  salary  basis, 
but  the  amount  earned  is  considerably  less  than  the  salary 
paid.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
the  hands  of  these  technical  graduates  could  be  increased 
until  it  would  be  in  line  with  the  salary  paid  if  this  were  de- 
sired, but  training  is  the  main  point  in  view.  Men  are 
kept  on  one  job  only  long  enough  to  have  made  that 
operation  a  part  of  their  experience,  and  are  then  moved  to 
a  field  of  new  experience. 

II 

Another  type  of  apprenticeship  training  is  that  in  prac- 
tise at  the  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  This  also 
develops  beginners  or  apprentices,  from  the  adult  foreign 
laborers  as  well  as  youths,  but  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  Ford  system  contains  a  different  outlook.  Mr. 
Ford  holds  that  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  for  him 
merely  a  by-product.  His  real  business  is  the  making  of 
men,  and  he  makes  automobiles  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  main  pursuit.  His  Highland  Park  plant  is  more  than 
a  factory;  it  is  a  school.  Any  man  can  enter  Ford's  school, 
provided  there  is  a  vacancy.  Married  men  are  preferred 
to  single  men,  and  boys  supporting  mothers  are  given  a 
chance  before  those  with  no  dependents.  The  boy  under 
twenty-two  with  no  one  to  support  is  not  eligible  to  profit 
sharing.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  admit  him  than  the  other 
boy,  but  Mr.  Ford  prefers  the  latter  at  $5 .  00  a  day  to  th 
former,  because  the  money  will  meet  the  needs  of  more 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Henry  Ford  had  been  given  a 
technical  training,  he  would  have  known  better  than  to 
have  attempted  to  do  some  of  the  things  he  has  done  suc- 
cessfully. We  all  remember  the  Jeremiads  regarding  the 
Ford  profit-sharing  plan  and  the  dire  results  it  was  bound 
to  bring, — the  upsetting  of  the  labor  market  and  chaos  in 
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the  industrial  world,  the  enrichment  of  employe,  ;,ii.x;ic:i  i 
iiig  their  wealth  to  the  detriment  of  the  community  and 
lasting  injury  to  themselves,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
liappcned.  When  Mr.  Ford  made  known  his  intention  to 
-ive  the  man  who  had  made  a  mistake,  a  chance  to  come 
hick  another  howl  arose.  Undesirables  would  overrun 
ilie  city.  Crime  would  be  unbounded,  men  would  break 
jail  in  order  to  get  into  the  Ford.  This,  too,  did  not  happen, 
and  both  of  these  for  the  reason  that,  along  with  the  profit- 
-haring  plan,  went  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  workers, 
thereby  necessitating  sobriety,  better  housing  and  better 
living  generally,  a  plan  that  protected  them  and  every- 
body else. 

The  Ford  school  provides  five  compulsory  courses.  The 
course  in  industry  and  ef!iciency,  the  course  in  thrift  and 
economy,  the  course  in  domestic  relations,  the  course  in 
community  relations,  and  the  course  in  industrial  re- 
lations. The  Ford  English  school  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  main  school,  and  includes  also  arithmetic.  Thi^ 
course  is  not  exactly  optional.  A  man  who  declin* 
lake  it  is  laid  off  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  time  to  think  it  over.  If  he  fails  to  assent,  he  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  This  school 
includes  a  professor  of  table  manners,  who  teaches  the  art 
of  eating  without  hurting  the  appetite  of  the  other  fellow. 

The  Ford  idea  crystallized  is:  (1)  to  improve  a  man's 
tastes  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  his  earning  power; 
'2)  to  teach  a  man  to  use  his  income  in  a  constructive 
manner;  (3)  to  put  a  man  into  a  right  relation  with  his 
family ;  (4)  to  put  a  man  into  right  relations  with  his  com- 
munity; (5)  to  put  a  man  right  with  his  work  and  his  em- 
ployer; (6)  to  fit  the  foreigner  to  become  a  citizen  and  to 
encourage  him  to  do  so;  and  (7)  to  give  the  man  who  is 
down  and  out  a  chance  to  come  back.  It  avoids  the  error 
of  preparing  a  man  to  have  a  taste  for  things  that  he  is 
not  prepared  to  obtain,  and  of  increasing  his  capacity  for 
happiness  without  helping  him  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
it.     Ford  increases  the  man's  capacity  while  he  increases 
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his  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  he  develops  his  earning 
power  and  his  worth  to  society,  so  that  he  may  have  ac- 
cess to  the  things  that  he  has  been  taught  to  enjoy.  Each 
man  is  received  on  six  months'  probation  to  quaUfy  for 
profit-sharing.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  his  habits,  to 
be  sure  of  his  ability  to  make  use  of  his  profits  and  spend 
his  money  in  a  constructive  way.  There  are  but  two  ways 
of  spending  money ;  one  builds  up  and  the  other  destroys 
the  man,  his  family  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
The  Ford  man  must  be  a  builder  or  he  is  trained  to  be  so, 
and  his  profits  are  withheld  until  he  is  trained.  Strong 
emphasis  is  placed  on  environment  and  the  home.  When 
efficiency  declines,  the  home  is  investigated.  Ford  has 
made  the  far-reaching  industrial  discovery  that  the  family 
is  the  basis  of  right  economic  and  industrial  conditions 
and  that  family  quarrels  directly  affect  the  output  of  lathe 
and  drill  press.  Besides  the  course  in  domestic  relations ,> 
there  is  an  equally  efficient  one  in  community  relations. 
Industrial  relations  are  also  efficiently  handled — the  spirit 
is  "to  help  the  other  fellow."  Ford's  idea  is  that  the  cure 
for  crime  is  work  in  the  open  where  men  are  made  strong 
by  confidence  and  the  encouragement  of  their  fellows,  and 
his  experience  seems  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  theory. 
The  definite  objective  in  the  Ford  idea  of  education^ 
then,  is  a  man  who  is  right  in  his  relation  toward  his  em- 
ployer, toward  his  family,  and  toward  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  As  the  machinery  of  the  shop  is  adapted  to 
turn  out  the  kind  of  automobile  Mr.  Ford  desires,  so  his 
educational  system  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  human  product  he  has  in  mind.  Mr.  Ford's  greatest 
desire  in  life  is  to  make  others  happy.  He  has  found  inci- 
dentally that  it  pays  commercially. 

Ill 

Another  phase  of  the  entrance  of  industry  into  educa- 
tion is  found  in  the  Industrial  Institute  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  This  educa- 
tional organization  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  'Xabor 
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Division"  established  by  tlu  company  i<>  impi.  <  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  its  workers.  It  provides  "a 
great  variety  of  courses,  under  capable  instructors,  open- 
ing the  way  to  advancement  to  all  within  the  Goodyear 
organization  and  educating  men  and  management  in  in- 
dustrial and  labor  policies  and  problems."  The  purpose 
of  the  Industrial  Institute  is  well  indicated  by  the  discussion 
included  in  the  company's  announcement:  "The  Good- 
year School  is  organized  to  afford  facilities,  convenience, 
and  encouragement  to  all  members  of  the  Goodyear  organ- 
ization and  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  efficiency, 
to  make  them  of  more  value  to  themselves  and  to  the  Good- 
year organization — and  to  the  country  of  which  they  are 
citizens." 

The  Institute  has  an  enrolment  of  6,200  and  a  faculty 
of  117  members.  The  classrooms  occupy  three  floors 
of  a  large  factory  building.  The  classes  are  in  session 
from  7:00  a.  m.  to  11:00  p.  m.,  with  subjects  ranging  from 
Americanization  classes  for  aliens  and  grade  school  studies, 
to  post-graduate  technical  courses."  Class  hours  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  any  man,  no  matter  on  what  shift  he  is  work- 
ing, can  take  advantage  of  the  school.  There  is  no  charge 
for  instruction  at  the  institute.  The  company  states: 
"No  matter  how  much  previous  education  a  man  may 
have  had,  or  how  little,  he  will  be  able  to  find  classes  adapted 
to  his  needs."  The  work  is  divided  into  four  schools — 
Americanization,  Production,  Commerce,  and  Household 
Arts.  In  addition  to  special  classes  for  foremen  and  in- 
spectors, members  of  the  "flying  squadrons,"  and  appren- 
tice boys  from  the  mechanical  departments,  subjects  such 
as  business  arithmetic,  business  English,  economics,  organ- 
ization and  management,  modern  business  methods,  busi- 
ness law  and  corporation  finance,  public  speaking,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  mechanics,  mathematics,  electricity,  rubber 
manufacture  and  practise,  are  taught. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  apprentice  courses  for 
machinists  and  draftsmen.  Preference  is  given  to  sons  of 
Goodyear  employees.     The   boys  enter  at  sixteen   years, 
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after  completing  the  grammar  grades  and  passing  a  physical 
examination.  During  the  course  of  three  years,  each  boy 
spends  thirty-six  hours  a  week  in  the  shop,  and  during  the 
course  he  masters  every  machine  operation,  and  com- 
pletely acquires  the  machinist  trade.  Five  hours  a  week 
are  given  to  school  work,  including  mathematics,  English, 
drawing,  physics,  and  economics.  Four  hours  a  week  are 
spent  in  physical  training  and  one  hour  in  a  social  club 
meeting.  For  this  forty-six  hour  week,  a  beginner  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  an  hour  with  a  2><  cent 
raise  every  six  months.  When  an  apprentice  qualifies  as 
an  "industrian,"  he  becomes  eligible  to  the  minimum  six- 
dollar  a  day  factory  wage.  The  industrian  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  old  and  have  been  a  part  of  the  Good- 
year organization  for  six  months,  and  must  be  an  American 
citizen.  Admission  to  the  apprentice  course  in  draftsman- 
ship comes  after  eighteen  years  of  age,  having  a  high  school 
education  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  apprentice,  upon  enter- 
ing the  school,  is  on  probation  for  the  first  three  months. 
The  course  consists  of  thirty-six  hours  a  week  of  drafting 
room  practise,  culminating  in  the  third  year  with  a  thesis 
on  machine  design.  Mathematics,  English,  and  eco- 
nomics are  important  supplementary  studies.  There  is 
also  given  machine-shop  work,  factory  visits  and  study 
of  the  rubber  products,  and  physical  training.  Appren- 
tice draftsmen  start  at  $75 .  00  a  month,  and,  upon  qualify- 
ing as  industrians,  are  eligible  to  $135 .00  minimum  monthly 
salary.  However,  in  the  case  of  both  machine-shop  and 
drafting  apprentices,  the  difference  between  the  appren- 
tice school  wages  and  the  minimum  factory  wage  is  with- 
held until  completion  of  the  course.  This  means  that  each 
boy  graduating  from  these  apprentice  classes  will  receive 
from  $1,500.00  to  $2,000.00  in  a  lump  sum.  Upon  grad- 
uation, a  boy  is  given  a  position  if  he  so  desires,  in  the 
Goodyear  organization,  or  he  may  go  to  the  engineering 
or  production  squadrons  of  the  production  school,  where 
he  receives  higher  training  for  executive  work. 

The    Goodyear    scale    of    remuneration    for    apprentices 
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and  '  iiidustriaiis"  is,  of  course,  more  icAint  Ihan  that  of 
the  other  cases  cited.  While  living  conditions  of  Akron, 
such  as  rents,  are  notoriously  expensive,  yet  it  is  significant 
that  Goodyear  has  been  able  to  pay  a  higher  minimum 
wage  than  but  a  few  years  ago  was  widely  pronounced  un- 
sound finance  in  the  case  of  Ford's  scale.  The  remunera- 
tion in  other  apprentice  courses  thruout  the  land  is  often 
on  a  much  lower  plane  than  at  the  Goodyear  plants. 

Regarding  Americanization  work,  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  Goodyear' s  Akron  forces  are  non- English  speak- 
ing aliens  of  forty-four  nationalities,  mainly  Hungarians, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Itahans. 
The  Americanization  division  of  the  factory  school  syste- 
matically promotes  class  schedules  to  accommodate  every 
alien  in  the  plant.  The  alien  can  obtain  this  valuable  in- 
struction by  giving  to  the  school  a  few  minutes  of  his  time 
each  day.  The  work  among  alien  employees  is  devoted  to 
(a)  classes  to  teach  foreigners  to  read,  write,  and  speak,  and 
thus  to  think  in  the  English  language;  (6)  the  assisting  of 
aliens  to  become  naturalized  and  in  the  taking  out  of  their 
second  papers;  and  (c)  the  handling  of  all  affairs  related  to 
foreign  employees  thru  an  interpreter,  who  speaks  all 
the  important  languages.  About  three  hundred  men  re- 
ceived this  instruction  for  aliens  during  this  last  year,  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  fifteen  hundred  foreign  employees 
based  on  the  year's  average  employment. 

This  Industrial  Institute  is  an  important  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  recent  tendency  towards  the  tying  up  of  theory 
with  actual  factory  practise.  There  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  reciprocal  benefits  to  be  gained  when  the  fac- 
tor>'  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  school.  Technical  schools, 
notably  the  Engineering  School  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, have  sent  their  students  for  field  work  into  the  in- 
dustries. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  re- 
cently adopted  the  plan  abandoned  by  Cornell  University, 
of  being  retained  as  consultant  for  the  industries.  The 
Goodyear  plant,  which  makes  school  and  factory*  a  unit. 
carries  this  tendency  a  step  further. 
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The  cases  discussed  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  pioneering 
in  education  by  industry  that  is  going  on.  Of  the  many 
cases  not  possible  to  mention  in  an  article  of  this  sort,  it 
should  be  said  that  most  of  them  possess  interest  and  many 
of  them  novelty.  As  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  that  are 
among  us,  might  be  mentioned  the  Workers'  University 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  If 
industry  is  becoming  a  factor  in  education,  why  not  labor? 
It  is  likely  that  the  two  could  eventually  supplement  one 
another.  The  indications  given  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  this  general  industrial  movement  will  speak  much  for 
accomplishment.  It  is  giving  an  intelligent  direction  to 
the  awakening  of  the  workers.  Some  phases  of  the  work 
have  long  been  established  and  successful;  others  are  ex- 
perimental. All  would  agree  that  there  is  much  of  sanity 
and  value  in  most  of  the  proposals  and  to  this  extent  cer- 
tainly expected  results  should  appear.  The  movement  is 
spurred  by  a  desire  to  help  those  who  will  be  helped  least 
in  other  ways.  The  future  should,  therefore,  see  an  ever- 
expanding  entrance  of  industry  into  education,  and  educa- 
tion is  already  remolding  as  a  result. 

We  often  ask  what  we  shall  do  about  our  over-crowded 
universities.  Some  will  close  their  doors  after  admitting  a 
limited  number.  Others  will  manfully  help  a  little,  as  they 
are  able,  all  who  come.  Neither  will  succeed  in  meeting 
the  need.  That  this  advent  of  industry  into  education  will 
furnish  one  relief  to  over-crowded  colleges,  especially  tech- 
nical schools,  is  unquestioned.  It  will  give  us  more  of  that 
longed-for  quiet  and  freedom  from  commercial  phases  in 
our  universities,  which  damage  some  forms  of  scholarship. 
This  flood  of  applicants  for  the  advantage  of  education  is 
no  passing  phase.  It  is  merely  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  universal  intelligence  for  which  we  have  prayed  and 
hoped  for  centuries. 

James  R.  Withrow 

Ohio  State  University, 
CoiyUMBUs,  Ohio 


II 

THE  WORKERS  AND  EDUCATION 

The  editor  of  this  journal  has  asked  me  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  the  workers  and  education.  I  consented,  not 
with  the  intention  of  writing  a  formal  thesis,  such  as  the 
subject  might  forecast,  but  to  express  a  thought  or  two 
that  might  be  helpful  to  those  studying  educational  prob- 
lems professionally. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  life,  and  reflect  that  my  school 
training  came  in  the  brief  years  between  six  and  ten  with 
such  information  as  I  could  acquire  in  London  night  schools 
before  I  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863,  I  fancy  some 
teachers  may  not  consider  me  much  of  an  authority  on 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Adams  tells  in  the 
story  of  his  education  how  he  finished  preparatory  studies, 
graduated  from  Har\^ard,  studied  in  European  univer- 
sities, and  "his  education  had  not  yet  begun."  Educa- 
tion is  not  exclusively  a  school  problem. 

When  I  think  of  the  education  I  got  in  the  London 
streets,  the  training  acquired  in  work  in  the  shop,  the  disci- 
pline growing  out  of  attempts  to  build  an  organization  to 
accomplish  definite  results,  of  the  rich  cultural  opportuni- 
ties thru  human  contacts,  I  know  that  my  educational 
opportunities  have  been  very  unusual. 

Education  runs  along  with  the  current  of  life.  The  goal 
of  education  may  be  expressed  something  like  this — to 
make  the  individual  conscious  of  his  own  resources,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  release  and  control  the  force  that  is  his 
personality. 

The  above  text  does  not  mean  that  education  of  those  who 
earn  wages  is  a  problem  to  be  considered  separately  from 
the  general  field  of  education  of  other  groups  of  citizens, 
but  rather  to  get  the  complete  scope  of  the  whole  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  work  in  industry.     Educa- 
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tion  ought  not  to  separate  the  individual  from  his  fellows, 
.  his  neighborhood,  or  his  nation,  but  ought  to  enable  him 
to  contribute  to  life  as  it  goes  on  around  him,  to  give  him 
the  feeling  of  "belonging"  that  distinguishes  the  alien  from 
the  associate. 

The  school,  or  the  period  of  formal  education,  seeks  to 
give  the  individual  the  tools  or  the  technique  of  finding- 
and  using  himself.  All  too  generally  our  schools  have  been 
organized  on  the  wholesale  basis  with  wholesale  results. 
They  have  produced  types,  not  individuals.  Similar 
mechanistic  methods  prevail  in  shops  or  factories  where 
the  domination  of  machinery  means  the  submergence 
and  dwarfing  of  personality,  killing  the  joy  and  purpose 
of  life.  This  is  all  wrong,  as  we  in  the  labor  movement 
know,  and  to  correct  these  conditions  is  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  our  movement.  The  labor  movement  stands  for 
opportunity  for  natural  development  of  the  individual.  It 
is  not  our  function  to  work  out  the  detailed  plans  to  get  that 
result,  but  we  have  an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
that  must  underlie  any  plan.  Our  experience  has  taught 
us  that  thru  mutual  associations  we  find  opportunity  to 
develop  and  utilize  individuality.  Association  does  not 
limit  rights  and  opportunities  for  individuals,  but  estab- 
lishes and  assures  them.  Association  develops  responsi- 
bility. This  experience  of  ours  in  life  and  work  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  direct  school- 
education,  if  that  education  is  to  help  students  to  more 
effective  living. 

The  part  of  education  upon  which  the  labor  movement 
can  speak  authoritatively  and  specifically  is  that  which 
comes  thru  productive  processes.  Present  day  production 
has  come  under  the  mechanistic  influences  of  the  repetitive 
process  and  machine  domination.  Such  influences  do  not 
lead  to  education.  The  management  must  devise  methods 
that  enable  even  those  doing  repetitive  work  to  use  their 
brains.  Such  production  management  becomes  an  educa- 
tional force.  It  brings  opportunity  and  new  desire  into 
daily  work.     Use  of  brains  means  skill — creative  activity, 
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better  quality  of  work.  Fortunately  this  result  which 
from  one  point  of  view  is  altruistic,  is  also  sound  from  the 
business  point  of  view.  Management  which  releases  human 
creative  force,  has  augmented  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  production.  It  brings  the  individual  into  the 
production  purpose — gives  him  the  feeling  of  "belonging." 

The  individual  worker  can  not  secure  for  himself  this 
educational  work  opportunity.  That  can  come  only  thru 
the  understanding  cooperation  of  management  and  the  work 
group.  The  human  side  of  production  is  only  now  being 
appreciated.  Some  of  the  institutions  which  are  for  the 
technical  training  of  those  who  become  managers  in  indus- 
try have  included  consideration  of  what  is  called  "human 
engineering."  Labor  hopes  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  no  technical  man  will  assume  responsibility  of  di- 
recting work  who  is  ignorant  of  the  problems  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  human  beings  who  furnish  the  necessary 
labor  power.  Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of  the  ex- 
perts with  whom  we  come  in  contact  know  only  machines 
and  physical  forces — they  do  not  know  human  beings. 

Yet  ever>^thing  we  do  and  have  is  ultimately  for  the  ser- 
vice of  humans.  Ser\dce  is  the  justification  for  existence. 
If  educational  institutions  will  help  to  establish  this  ulti- 
mate purpose  as  the  directing  control  in  every  activity,  it 
will  open  the  way  for  immeasurable  increase  in  the  power 
of  every  individual. 

Samuel  Gompers 

Office  of  the 

American  Federation  op  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  EVOIvUTION  OF  WORKERS'  EDUCATION 

A  national  conference  held  in  New  York  last  month  has 
established  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  of  America. 
This  Bureau  aims  "to  coordinate  and  assist  in  every  possible 
manner  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  organized 
workers."  A  report  submitted  at  the  conference  showed 
"that  there  are  now  twenty-three  workers'  educational  ex- 
periments in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  twenty-two 
cities.  Most  of  the  American  experiments  have  been  started 
in  the  past  two  years.  Fifteen  of  the  enterprises  are  under 
the  auspices  of  central  labor  bodies,  local  unions,  and  inter- 
national unions,  eight  under  state  federations  of  labor,  and 
one  each  under  the  auspices  of  socialist  and  radical  groups, 
universities,  and  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  The 
total  enrolment  in  labor  schools  reported  to  the  conference, 
was  4670."  In  view  of  this  present  widespread  movement 
for  workers'  education,  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  history  and  aims. 

The  evolution  of  workers'  education  in  the  United  States 
is  well  presented  in  three  studies  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared.^ In  the  decades  just  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
labor  was  on  fire  with  a  new  idea.  This  was  universal  free 
education.  The  common  tendency  to  center  history  about 
great  names,  has  obscured  labor's  part  in  creating  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  We  have  come  to  think  only  of  such 
leaders  as  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  when  tracing 
the  origins  of  the  free  schools  of  to-day.  But  the  success 
of  these  men  depended  in  no  small  degree  on  the  crusade 
of  the  wage  earners  for  a  "liberal  system  of  education,  at- 
tainable by  all."  Research  has  revealed  this  underlying 
force  working  for  the  establishment  of  the  common  school. 

^  Frank  Tracy  Carlton:  Organized  labor  in  American  history.  N.  Y., 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1920.     Chap.  4.     The  free  school  and  the  wage  earner. 

Charles  P.  Sweeney:  Adult  working-class  education  in  Great  Britain 
and  America.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1920.     Bulletin  No.  271. 

Arthur  Gleason:  Workers'  education;  American  and  foreign  experi- 
ments.    N.  Y.,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.     1921. 
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riie  declaration  of  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  of  Workingmen,  New  Castle,  Delaware,  is  se- 
lected as  typical  of  labor's  educational  aims  in  those 
times.  '*Let  us  unite  at  the  polls  and  give  our  votes  to  no 
candidate  who  is  not  pledged  to  support  a  rational  system 
of  education  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds."  This 
was  written  in  the  year  1«S^30.  The  gist  of  Carlton's  studies 
is  in  this  statement:  "The  concept  of  universal  and  free 
<^ducation  as  a  powerful  economic  and  social  engine  did  not 
arise  to  a  prominent  place  in  social  consciousness  until  the 
wage  earner  became  an  important  factor  in  p)olitical  life." 

There  has  now  arisen  still  another  new  idea  in  workers' 
education.  This  is  the  labor  college  controlled  and  main- 
tained by  the  trade  union.  "This  is  the  heart  of  workers' 
education— the  class  financed  on  trade  union  money,  the 
teacher  a  comrade,  the  method  discussion,  the  subject  the 
social  sciences,  the  aim  an  understanding  of  life  and  the  re- 
moulding of  the  scheme  of  things.  Where  that  dream  is 
absent,  adult  workers'  education  will  fade  away  in  the  loneli- 
ness and  rigor  of  the  effort."  The  desire  for  a  new  labor 
education  has  risen  out  of  a  growing  sense  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  also  reflects  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  public  school.  From  the  general  public  a  protest  has 
arisen  against  the  stinginess  of  legislative  grants,  over- 
crowding of  buildings,  overworking  of  teachers  and  mechan- 
ical handling  of  children.  The  old-line  trade  unionism 
charges  undemocratic  control  of  schools.  It  strives  to  place 
its  representatives  on  school  boards  and  bring  the  teachers 
into  labor  unions.  The  new  unionism  is  creating  its  own 
colleges. 

These  labor  "schools  of  to-morrow"  have  for  the  first 
time  been  studied  systematically  and  in  detail  by  Charles 
P.  Sweeney  and  by  Arthur  Gleason.  Working  independently, 
the  two  writers  have  made  practically  the  same  statements 
of  aims  and  methods.  The  objects  are  (1)  the  intensive 
training  of  a  few  men  and  women  for  leadership  in  trade 
unions;  (2)  instruction  that  will  "give  the  more  eager  of 
the  rank  and  file  a  social  and  civic  education;"  and  (3)  mass 
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education,  or  "semi-entertainment  with  a  cultural  slant." 
This  last  objective  seeks  to  attain  unity  in  labor  organiza- 
tions thru  a  common  emotional  or  aesthetic  experience. 
"Methods  in  workers'  education  depend  on  objects.  If 
the  object  is  to  train  leaders  and  to  give  the  ambitious 
minority  of  the  rank  and  file  an  intensive  education,  then 
the  method  will  be  that  of  the  small  class  and  hard  work." 
In  trying  to  reach  the  rank  and  file  with  no  conscious  de- 
sire for  education,  three-quarters  of  the  time  and  effort 
will  be  spent  on  entertainment.  The  other  quarter  will  be 
devoted  to  giving  some  information. 

In  broad  outline,  this  is  the  history  of  the  movement. 
Labor  colleges  in  the  United  States  follow  more  than  a 
decade  behind  those  in  Great  Britain.  The  Workers' 
Educational  Association  was  founded  in  England  in  1903. 
It  is  manned  by  instructors  from  the  universities;  sup- 
ported financially  by  the  universities,  labor  groups  and  edu- 
cational authorities;  and  is  attended  and  in  part  controlled 
by  the  workers.  The  W.  E.  A.  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
ventures,  having  in  1918,  219  branches,  2,526  affiliated 
bodies  (trade  unions,  cooperative  associations,  and  univer- 
sity groups),  and  17,136  individual  members.  The  most 
significant  contribution  of  the  W.  jE.  A.  has  been  the  tutorial 
class  based  on  a  systematic  three-years  course  of  study. 

Ruskin  college  was  founded  at  Oxford  in  1899  by  three 
Americans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vrooman  and  Charles  A.  Beard. 
The  last  named  has  been  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of 
workers'  education  in  the  United  States.  These  two 
pioneer  experiments  of  the  W.  E.  A.  and  Ruskin  College 
were  followed  in  1909  by  what  is  now  the  "Labour  College," 
London.  It  arose  as  a  protest  against  the  university 
domination  of  its  predecessors.  The  new  venture  is  backed 
by  the  South  Wales  Federation  of  Miners  and  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  which  are  two  of  the  most  powerful 
and  forward-looking  of  the  British  unions.  The  Labour 
College  is  Marxian  in  economics,  and  its  aim  is  to  reach 
the  local  leadership  thruout  the  country  and  give  to  this 
strategically  placed  labor  group  the  best  possible  training. 
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The  workers'  colle^^es  in  the  United  vStates  tend  to  follow 
the  Hne  of  development  of  Britain's  latest  experiment.  The 
courses  given  in  this  country  are  conducted  largely  by  uni- 
\rrsity  men,  but  financed  and  controlled  by  the  trade 
unions.  The  pioneers  in  workers'  education  in  America  were 
in  the  clothing  trade  unions  of  New  York  City.  J.  M. 
Budish  and  George  vSoule  have  devoted  a  chapter  of  their 
New  Vnioiiism  in  the  Clothing  Industry  to  the  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  work.  That  the  start  should  be  made 
by  these  organizations  was  natural,  because  of  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  the  groups  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  Jewish  workers,  who  comprise  a  majority 
of  the  membership.  The  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  appropriated  $1,500  for  educational  activi- 
ties in  1914.  Local  25  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Juliet 
Poyntz,  launched  the  undertaking.  The  United  Labor 
Education  Committee  was  formed  in  1918.  Its  chief  back- 
ing came  from  the  needle  trades,  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America  being  the  largest  of  some  twenty 
affiliated  unions.  The  Amalgamated  has  lately  estab- 
lished its  own  work  independent  of  that  of  the  Committee. 
From  New  York  City  the  educational  activities  spread  to 
other  clothing  centers,  including  Rochester,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago.  Labor  education,  main- 
tained by  unions  consisting  mostly  of  American  workers,  was 
started  by  the  Trade  Union  College  of  Boston  in  1919.  It 
has  been  followed  by  classes  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League.  Washington  and  Seattle  each  have  a  college. 
The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Labor  has  a  string  of  classes  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  and  nearby  towns. 

The  bulletin  on  working  class  education  by  Charles  P. 
Sweeney  affords  all  available  information  on  the  labor  col- 
leges. It  is  accurate,  and  has  been  carefully  digested, 
well  arranged,  and  presented  in  readable  form.  Arthur 
Gleason's  booklet  is  based  on  a  study  of  printed  material, 
interviews  and  correspondence.     It  was  written  in  response 
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to  a  call  for  help  in  establishing  new  trade  union  classes. 
It  contains  a  survey  of  the  field,  with  aims  and  methods 
of  work.  In  addition,  it  faces  the  practical  problems  met 
in  running  a  labor  college.  There  is  a  discussion  of  teach- 
ers, textbooks,  finances,  and  meeting  places.  The  style 
is  direct  and  exhilarating. 

No  history  has  yet  been  written  of  the  numerous  experi- 
ments with  workers'  education  for  children.  There  are 
such  colony  schools  as  that  of  the  Ferrer  Modern  School 
at  Stelton,  Mrs.  Johnson's  school  in  the  single  tax  colony 
of  Fairhope,  and  the  Brook  wood  School  near  Katonah, 
N.  Y.  The  last  named  has  lately  become  the  New  Brook- 
wood  and  is  going  to  devote  itself  to  training  labor  leader- 
ship. There  are  the  Socialist  Sunday  Schools  and  the 
classes  of  the  Young  Peoples'  Socialist  League.  There  are 
the  adventures  that  centered  about  exceptional  teachers, 
such  as  Hutchinson's  school  at  Stony  Ford,  Bernard  Sexton's 
^'Little  School  in  the  Woods,"  WilHam  Thurston  Brown's 
"Walt  Whitman  School"  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Prince  Hop- 
kin's  "Boyland."  All  these  are  animated  to  a  more  or  less 
degree  by  the  spirit  of  the  experimental  schools  described 
by  John  and  Evelyn  Dewey  in  their  Schools  of  To-morrow. 
They  were,  or  are,  attended  by  children  of  working  class 
parents  and  are  at  least  in  part  supported  by  them. 

The  labor  movement  before  the  Civil  War  placed  its 
faith  in  a  state  financed  and  state  administered  school 
system.  The  labor  movement  of  the  present  tends  to  place 
its  faith  in  schools  supported  and  administered  by  the  trade 
unions.  Yesterday  the  work  for  children  received  major 
consideration.  To-day  the  demand  for  a  trained  labor  leader- 
ship dominates  workers'  education. 

Frank  V.  Anderson 

Bureau  of  Industrial  ResEARCH, 
New  York 
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IV 
HELPING  WORKERS  TO  THINK 

\\  orkcrs'  education  should  appeal  hardly  more  to  laborers 
than  to  those  who  consider  themselves  hostile  to  labor's 
purposes.  That  workers  are  coming  into  a  larger  share 
of  social  control  no  longer  needs  to  be  argued;  those  who 
look  with  least  sympathy  upon  popular  designs  should 
be  most  anxious  for  plans  to  be  formulated  with  intelligence 
and  to  possess  the  balance  that  comes  only  with  knowledge. 
"I  can  see  no  better  answer  to  those  who  constantly  say 
that  the  leaders  of  trade  unions.  .  are  uneducated  and 
unable  to  grapple  with  the  big  problems  in  which  they 
have  sho^\^l  themselves  interested,"  declared  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  in  urging  the  University  Amendment  Act  in 
New  South  Wales  in  1013,  "than  to  say  we  will  give  these 
men  the  opportunity  to  attend  university  tutorial  classes 
so  as  to  get  into  touch  ^v^th  those  higher  studies  which 
can  not  but  be  of  advantage  to  them." 

In  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Australasia,  Canada 
and  the  most  important  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States,  the  message  of  workers'  education  is  making  its 
increasing  appeal.  The  results  of  these  experiments,  rich 
in  suggestion,  can  not  even  be  directly  summarized  here. 
I  am  anxious  to  add  to  information  on  the  subject  by  setting 
down  a  plain  narrative  of  one  of  these  adventures,  that 
in  Baltimore,  and  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  observations 
to  be  made  reflect  analogies  with  experience  developed 
in  less  limited  undertakings  elsewhere. 

The  first  important  experiment  in  Baltimore  was  the 
Community  School,  which  grew  out  of  informal  Ameri- 
canization classes  for  foreigners  attending  a  Community 
Church  fostered  by  a  progressive  Episcopal  clergyman. 
Rooms  in  the  same  building  were  rented,  expenses  being 
cared   for  by  voluntary  contributions,   most  of  them  in 
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small  amounts.  Weekly  classes  were  organized  in  current 
events,  public  speaking,  psychoanalysis,  literature  of  the 
peoples  at  war,  and  local  social  problems;  there  was  a. 
class  in  dramatic  art  which  presented  plays  at  the  Com- 
munity Church.  Besides  the  two  ministers,  instructors 
comprised  a  postgraduate  student,  a  woman  interested 
in  the  labor  movement,  and  the  head  of  a  private  school. 
The  whole  project  was  marked  by  a  delightful  informality 
and  cordiality.  If  there  was  any  "control"  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  instructors,  who  met  weekly 
at  luncheon  to  talk  over  their  problems.  The  school  ran, 
only  for  fifteen  months,  but  the  seed  was  sown.  After 
the  building  was  torn  down  and  the  school  suspended, 
the  desire  for  workers'  education  remained  constant  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  who  had  experience  in  a  succession  of 
ventures  toward  this  end. 

A  little  group  set  themselves  resolutely  to  planning  fo] 
a  more  comprehensive  project,  that  of  a  Labor  College 
intending  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  two  great  organized 
labor  elements  in  the  city,  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
But  the  Federation,  conservative  and  believing  in  craft 
unionism,  has  been  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  Amal- 
gamated, conspicuously  foreign  in  personnel,  radical,  and 
organized  on  industrial  lines.  Difficulty  was  experienced 
in  securing  a  place  of  meeting,  but  finally  rooms  were 
secured  in  one  of  the  downtown  buildings  of  the  University. 
This  seemed  to  be  not  only  a  happy  solution  to  the  instant 
problem,  but  an  assistance  to  the  theory  of  the  Labor 
College.  In  workers'  educational  movements,  two  opposed 
concepts  have  come  forward.  The  last  to  develop,  repre- 
sented conspicuously  in  England  by  the  Labor  College 
and  in  America  by  the  Seattle  Workers'  College,  alleges 
that  alliance  with  the  ordinary  educational  institutions 
is  worse  than  useless,  since  these  are  imbued  with  capitalistic 
thinking,  and  seek  to  equip  efficient  individuals  rather 
than  men  and  women  who  will  reason  in  terms  of  society 
as   a  whole.     The   other  faith,   which   speaks  in   Ruskin 
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Colk'go  and  the  WOrkcrs  Mducalional  Association  in 
England,  and  prominently  in  the  Amherst  College  classes 
for  workers  in  this  country,  wishes  cooperation  between 
universities  and  labor  classes  in  the  belief  that  workers 
will  benefit  by  scholarship  thus  made  available,  and  scholars 
will  catch  a  new  spirit  thru  association  with  the  labor 
movement.  If  open  avowal  on  either  side  is  difficult  at 
the  outset,  the  end  may  be  accomplished  by  choosing 
instructors  from  those  members  of  the  universities  who 
are  sympathetic  toward  labor.  Official  delegation  of 
instructors  by  the  University  had  been  asked  of  the  institu- 
tion some  months  before,  when  the  Labor  College  was 
first  proposed ;  professors  appointed  on  a  committee  to  con- 
sider this  application  showed  themselves  in  the  main  skep- 
tical of  the  seriousness  of  the  workers,  and  ignorant  of 
the  chance  that  was  being  offered  to  follow  in  the  ex- 
ample of  English  schools  of  higher  learning.  Nevertheless, 
well  equipped  persons  in  the  general  community, on  no  definite 
promise  of  compensation,  volunteered  their  services  as 
teachers  in  more  than  suflficient  number.  From  a  list 
of  eleven,  four — a  labor  manager,  previously  a  teacher; 
an  expert  in  the  research  department  of  a  clothing  firm, 
the  minister  who  had  organized  the  Community  School, 
and  a  university  instructor — were  asked  to  conduct  weekly 
classes  in  public  speaking,  elementary  English,  current 
events  and  political  economy  respectively.  Class  meetings 
occurred  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  vSaturday  evenings 
from  S  to  10  o'clock. 

The  next  problem  was  that  of  enrolment  of  students. 
The  spasmodic  history  of  labor  education  in  Baltimore 
and  the  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  were 
partially  accountable  for  the  relative  disappointment  in 
this  most  important  particular.  But,  aside  from  local 
causes,  there  is  a  general  apathy  of  workers  toward  edu- 
cation. With  the  exception  of  a  few  awakened  spirits, 
you  have  not  only  to  unbolt  the  door  to  them,  but,  per- 
sistently and  one  by  one,  lead  them  thru  it.  This  difficulty 
of  enlisting  students  has  everywhere  forced  itself  to  the 
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front.  The  usual  appeal  of  education,  that  it  will  assist 
one  to  rise  in  station,  does  not  hold  in  addressing  workers. 
Workers'  education  does  not  intend  to  be  a  ladder  for  the 
individual  to  position  in  the  middle  classes.  Mass  in- 
struction, which  is  really  entertainment  with  an  intellectual 
flavor — the  only  sort  drawing  large  numbers — serves  small 
constructive  purpose,  aside  from  perhaps  inducing  a  few 
to  undertake  serious  study  later.  The  effective  work 
is  done  in  two  types  of  classes,  the  one  fitting  labor  officials 
and  the  other  answering  to  the  demand  for  a  share  in  the 
culture  of  the  community.  Neither  of  these  designs  serves 
a  bread-and-butter  ambition,  and  neither  attracts  numbers. 
Mr.  Gleason,  arguing  particularly  from  American  experience 
of  the  small  numbers  catching  the  message,  remarks  that 
the  teacher  "will  avoid  mass  meetings,  advertising  what 
he  is  going  to  do.  The  little  class  seems  lonesome  after 
a  mass  meeting.  .  .  .He  will  begin  his  experiment  small  in 
one  place.  If  successful,  it  will  do  much  of  its  own  adver- 
tising and  publicity  work."  In  Baltimore,  presentation 
of  the  plan  to  the  body  of  unionists  ended  in  little  classes 
of  approximately  ten  each.  This,  or  nearly  this,  is  the 
case  the  country  over.  Yet  I  do  not  mean  that  after  long 
and  tactful  effort  success  will  not  come.  I  can  share  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Mansbridge  that  any  meeting  of  workers 
can,  if  rightly  approached,  yield  a  class  of  earnest  students. 
To  accomplish  trade  union  achievements,  understanding 
leaders  have  had  to  meet  their  fellow  workers  almost  the 
whole  distance.  vSaid  one  of  our  students,  drawing  this 
analogy:  "We  had  a  hard  time  persuading  the  people  in 
our  tailoring  shop  that  they  needed  an  hour  and  not  half 
an  hour  for  dinner.  We  almost  had  to  take  the  coats  out 
of  their  hands.  Now  none  of  them  can  see  how  they  did 
with  half  an  hour."  The  English  movement  has  dis- 
covered individuals  who  are  naturally  scholars;  a  workman 
had  for  years  been  studying  the  philosophy  of  the  school- 
men, but  had  never  found  anyone  else  who  was  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  another  was  an  amateur  biologist. 
Workers  have  told  me  of  their  intellectual  arousals,  and 
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of  their  pallu'lically  lonely  ctTorts  to  satisfy  their  cravinj(s. 
Many  try  to  study  alone  and,  not  knowinjj  how,  have  let 
their  purpose  lapse.  Said  a  middle-aged  man:  "I  ain't 
got  the  patience  to  learn.  I  tried  to — bought  a  dictionary 
and  a  grammar  but  it  ain't  any  use  my  coming  to  your 
class."  And  he  went  on  to  the  meeting  of  the  pants- 
pressers'  local  upstairs.  The  latent  desire  in  these  will 
be  aroused  first,  and  others  seeing  the  process  of  education 
in  operation  will  be  drawn  to  participate  in  it;  classes 
grow,  we  have  found,  less  by  advertisement  than  by  per- 
sonal contacts.  In  our  experience  a  class  will  number 
from  ten  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  students;  during  the  whole 
course  there  will  be  visitors  from  time  to  time,  only  a 
few  of  whom  come  to  more  than  one  or  two  meetings. 
The  group  will  boil  itself  down  to  a  little  company  of  faithful 
attendants  who  are  not  deterred  by  bad  weather  and  seem 
never  to  want  a  holiday. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  been  taken  up  by  the  regular 
education  authorities  has  been  a  real  help,  for  this  has 
rendered  the  project  informal,  friendly,  and  has  never 
let  the  object  of  teacher  and  students  be  lost  in  conven- 
tional classroom  practises.  Enthusiasm  has  stood  for 
money  and  equipment;  purpose  has  supplied  pedagogy. 
Our  students  ranged  in  age  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  being 
equally  divided  between  men  and  women.  As  the  situa- 
tion of  the  adult  worker  seeking  education  is  unique,  so 
the  problem  of  the  teacher  is  peculiar.  Most  of  our  men 
and  women  had  left  school,  whether  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  with  certainly  no  more  than  the  grammar  grades 
completed.  The  great  gap  in  conventional  knowledge 
had  been  filled  by  insistent  industrial  experience,  aided 
in  the  more  conservative  by  trade  union  philosophy  and 
in  the  more  radical  by  socialist  thinking.  Without  trade 
unions  and  socialism,  workers'  education  would  be  a  far 
more  difficult  task.  Unions  have  given  the  people  a  better 
standard  of  living,  appreciation  of  the  necessity  <>t  r 
ganization,  and  tolerance  of  view;  socialism  has  induced 
eager  reading  and  implanted   a   vision   of   the  possibilities 
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of  social  development.  In  teaching  the  class  in  the  history 
of  the  labor  movement,  I  found  this  equipment  gave  the 
students  a  better  basis  for  progress  than  the  usual  college 
preparation  imparts  to  the  undergraduate.  Besides,  they 
had  an  experience  of  life,  and,  judging  of  the  world  from 
underneath,  they  had  more  charity  for  its  injustices,  more 
patience  for  its  foibles  than  many  a  man  who  has  success- 
full}^  strutted  on  the  top.  In  this  strange  blending  of 
sophistication  and  ignorance,  they  seemed  like  graver 
children,  or  quite  naive  philosophers.  But  more  than 
anything  else,  they  were  distinguished  from  a  college  class 
in  their  intense  interest  in  the  subject.  They  did  not 
have  to  be  spurred,  but  rather  checked  in  their  ardor. 
It  is  their  maturity,  the  fact  that,  however  unsatisfactory, 
they  have  made  an  adjustment  with  life,  which  requires 
that  the  method  of  teaching  them  shall  be  wholly  different 
from  that  pursued  with  ordinary  students  possessing  no 
more  book  knowledge.  They  will  not  sit  before  an  oracle. 
The  class  must  be  informed  with  a  spirit  of  democracy — 
not  studied,  but  intuitive.  Mr.  Mansbridge  struck  the 
sovereign  note  in  saying  that  "the  principle  which  gave 
most  life  and  vigor  to  the  classes  was  that  each  student 
was  held  to  be  a  teacher  and  each  teacher  held  to  be  a 
student.  A  tutorial  class .  .  .  consisted  of  thirty-one  teachers 
and  thirty-one  students."  Anyone  who  tries  to  instruct 
workers  and  thinks  that  he  is  going  to  give  more  than  he 
gets,  is  mistaken.  This  will  come  out  especially  in  the 
discussion,  which  is  an  established  principle  in  workers' 
education.  Once  experienced,  it  is  never  omitted  again. 
A  slight  timidity  in  the  beginning  rapidly  changes  to  spirited 
participation.  The  teacher  does  best  to  become  simply 
the  moderator  between  the  students,  guiding  rather  than 
forcing  the  argument.  Tho  often  passionate,  the  discussion 
never  becomes  lacking  in  courtesy. 

This  of  the  students.  The  right  sort  of  teacher  is  more 
than  half  the  battle.  He  must  possess  at  once  the  power 
of  mental  detachment  and  of  wholehearted  spiritual  inti- 
macy.    Says  an  American  observer:  ''The  type  is  neither 
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the  smart  brisk  young  tutor  who  patronizes  nor  the  bearded 
])iofessor  who  is  dogmatic.  The  type  is  that  of  humble- 
minded  scholarship  set  in  charming  democratic  personality. 

.  .The  balanced  qualities  which  give  clear  exposition 
and  suffer  heckling  gladly  and  call  out  group  discussion, 
can  only  be  revealed  in  practise."  If  he  seeks  to  be  merely 
scrupulously  tactful,  he  will  fail.  He  can  not  guard  himself 
from  multifold  slips,  however  studied  his  effort.  He  must 
convince  his  students  that  he  loves  them  and  respects 
them,  and  then  they  will  overlook  his  unconscious  errors 
in  taste.  Must  the  workers'  teacher  be  a  special  pleader? 
Xo,  at  the  bottom  they  do  not  wish  this.  They  are  quite 
willing  to  decide  things  for  themselves,  if  only  they  are 
given  the  basis  of  judgment.  "What  we  want,"  one 
of  them  told  me  in  a  homeward  conversation,  "is  the  truth." 
The  most  practised  learning  does  not  aspire  to  more.  Two 
qualities  the  workers  demand  in  their  instructor,  and, 
their  attendance  at  classes  being  voluntary  in  the  last 
degree,  they  will  not  put  up  with  less — scholarship  and 
honesty.  They  will  listen  more  readily  to  hostile  sincerity 
than  to  shallow  approval.  They  will  welcome  the  teacher 
who,  with  loyalty  to  truth,  believes  that  the  world  must 
be  fashioned  to  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  labor  education 
in  America,  teachers  and  students  share  a  physical  dis- 
ability which  is  serious.  For  both  the  work  is  "overtime." 
Many  come  long  distances  after  long  hours  of  labor.  One 
woman  can  only  reach  my  class,  after  transversing  the 
length  of  the  city,  in  time  to  be  present  during  the  last 
half  hour,  and  yet  she  attends  regularly.  At  the  fag  end 
of  the  teacher's  day  or  week,  physical  fatigue  makes  thought 
processes  awkward  and  uncertain  when  they  need  to  be 
alert  and  poised.  Mental  inhibitions,  most  of  all,  tend 
to  be  broken  down,  and  he  finds  himself  becoming  im- 
passioned when  he  ought  to  be  simply  positive,  and  casual 
in  sentiments  for  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  cares  very 
much.  Generally  speaking,  one  finds  two  types  of  thought 
in  a  class  of  workers,  the  same  types,  indeed,  as  are  present 
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in  any  liberal  group,  namely,  the  wish  for  gradual  reform, 
and  the  faith  in  catastrophic  change.  The  radicals  are 
likely  to  be  well  read  in  Marxist  and  other  socialist  litera- 
ture, and  have  economic  terminology  on  the  tips  of  their 
tongues.  Some  of  these  will  be  egregiously  doctrinaire. 
In  meeting  their  views  the  teacher  will  find  that  he  speedily 
reaches  the  intellectual  quick,  and  so  must  proceed  not 
rudely,  but  persuasively.  Straightening  a  distorted  mental 
structure  is  like  orthopedics;  it  must  be  undertaken  by 
patient  pressure,  or  else  bones  will  snap.  Again,  as  the 
movement  gets  better  established,  it  will  be  ''slowly  learned 
that  working  class  education  costs  in  money  and  time; 
especially,  that  it  must  pay  its  way  in  point  of  adequate 
compensation  for  teachers.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  a  per- 
manent teaching  staff  of  the  right  calibre  can  be  built 
on  the  tag  ends  of  busy  people's  time,  for  which  a  nominal 
fee  is  paid."  England  is  rapidly  coming  to  this,  and 
American  experiments  must  also,  yet,  let  us  hope,  with 
the  minimum  of  stagnating  convention,  and  the  maximum 
of  continuing  enthusiasm. 

But  to  return  to  my  chronology.  With  the  coming  of 
summer,  classes  in  the  Labor  College  ceased.  It  had 
become  more  and  more  evident  that  the  real  support  for 
the  project  was  among  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  and  so  in  making  plans  during  the  vacation, 
unions  connected  with  the  Federation  were  not  much 
counted  upon  for  the  commencement  of  work  again  in  the 
fall.  The  University  now  had  need  of  the  classrooms 
used  by  the  Labor  College,  and  after  some  futile  efforts 
to  secure  a  public  school  building  and  some  brief  experi- 
mentation with  rented  quarters  in  the  more  favored  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  the  College  was  moved  to  the  Progressive 
Labor  Lyceum  of  the  Amalgamated.  This  was  felt  to  be 
a  step  in  advance,  for  the  Lyceum  was  located  nearer  the 
homes  of  the  workers  and  was  the  familiar  meeting  place 
of  their  locals  and  social  organizations.  Tho  sponsored 
by  the  Amalgamated,  Federation  members  in  several  in- 
stances have  joined  the  class  and  are  among  its  best  stu- 
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dents.  It  now  seems  possil)le  that  Federation  unions 
which  are  most  disaffected  from  the  central  body  may 
make  additions  to  the  g^roup,  and  that  the  cooperative 
movement,  new  and  headed  by  vigorous  younger  men  in 
Baltimore,  will  lend  its  aid. 

Universal  experience  has  been  that  the  social  sciences, 
particularly  at  the  outset  of  a  venture,  constitute  the  most 
useful  and  popular  studies,  and  our  history  in  Baltimore 
has  borne  out  this  rule  to  the  fullest.  The  central  stimulus 
prompting  workers  to  education  is  a  curiosity  to  under- 
stand the  economic  compulsions  and  possibilities  which 
lie  about  them;  these  are  the  facts  of  their  daily  lives, 
and  they  know  that  reasoning  about  them  has,  for  the 
labor  movement,  a  utilitarian  purpose.  The  present  class 
in  current  events  is  really  a  random  course  in  principles 
of  history,  government  and  political  economy  as  these 
reveal  themselves  in  concrete  happenings.  The  class  is 
always  interested  in  learning  the  literar>'  biography  and 
philosophical  background  of  a  manifesto,  supreme  court 
decision  or  diplomatic  note.  Beginning  with  economics 
as  a  basis,  labor  classes  will  gradually  undertake  serious 
study  in  other  topics — psychology,  biology,  literature, 
ethics.  England,  her  movement  being  older,  has  naturally 
gone  farther  in  this  broadening  of  the  curriculum  than 
has  America.  It  must  be  years  here  before  anything  like 
a  well-rounded  education,  suggesting  the  essential  unity 
of  knowledge,  can  be  offered.  We  have  not  come  to  the 
point  of  writing  weekly  essays,  as  in  England,  nor  has  there 
been  a  class  library.  Members  of  the  class  have  bought 
books  which  were  passed  around  and  well  read;  several 
have  subscribed  to  periodicals.  If  written  work  and  the 
provision  of  books  were  imdertaken,  we  would  appoint  a 
class  secretary;  such  an  official  was  found  valuable  in  the 
Community  School  in  seeing  to  collections  and  attendance. 

How  has  the  general  community,  it  may  be  asked,  re- 
ceived the  plan  of  workers'  education?  There  is  little 
knowledge  of  the  project.  The  newspapers  gave  purely 
objective  notices  of  the   Labor  College.     An   editor  of  a 
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manufacturers'  journal  which  speaks  from  the  narrowest 
capitaHst  standpoint,  wrote  alarmed  letters  to  one  of  the 
instructors,  and  on  invitation,  visited  two  of  the  classes, 
afterwards  asking  questions  which  showed  that,  whether 
or  no,  he  was  bound  to  find  "Bolshevism"  in  the  scheme. 
Unable  to  make  any  direct  charges,  he  contented  himself 
with  unwarranted  insinuations  in  his  columns  against  the 
undertaking. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  our  story  to  date.  I  may  end  by 
referring  to  the  circumstance  which  fully  aroused  my  own 
interest  and  suggested  this  narrative.  After  the  class 
one  evening  I  was  talking  with  the  woman  who  has  been 
the  chief  mover  in  these  several  undertakings,  and  was 
dwelling  on  our  perplexities,  particularly  the  small  number 
of  students  we  had  been  able  to  attract.  She  knew  the 
difficulty  but  still  had  full  faith  in  the  people,  their  ability 
to  profit,  and  their  final  wish  to  be  shown  the  way  to  free- 
dom. In  the  hard  light  of  a  street  lamp  her  face  showed 
all  the  marks  of  her  hindrance  and  her  talent  too.  *'We 
must  keep  at  it,"  she  declared,  "because,  after  all,  what  is 
most  needed  is  to  teach  workers  to  think."  No  one  who 
has  heard  this  appeal  and  understood  it,  can  ever  forget 
or  fail  to  respond  to  it  as  best  he  knows  how. 

BrOADUS   MiTCHElvIy 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


SHOULD  THE  vSCHOOLvS  TEACH  LABOR  PROBLEMS? 

Great  teachers  thruout  history  have  held  before  their 
students  the  desire  for  progress,  an  ideal  without  which 
life  becomes  an  inane  routine.  The  rank  and  file  of  mod- 
ern teachers,  however,  thru  some  neglect  or  fault  in  our 
present  methods,  fail  to  hold  clearly  before  our  children 
this  necessary  ideal.  Moreover,  in  that  field  of  human 
activity  which  is  changing  most  rapidly  and  is  perhaps 
most  complex  of  all,  namely,  the  world  of  occupations, 
practically  nothing  is  being  done  to  furnish  children  with 
any  ability  to  bring  about  changes  in  desirable  directions. 

This  lack  can  not  be  because  work  is  an  unimportant 
human  activity;  it  consumes  one-half  the  waking  time  of 
ordinary  individuals,  and  if  work  problems  are  not  well 
solved,  they  rapidly  tend  to  disintegrate  the  civic,  recrea- 
tional, moral,  and  home  life  of  the  worker.  Labor  problems 
press  the  farmer  into  politics,  they  send  him  to  Washing- 
ton ^vith  the  complaint  that  his  bumper  crops  are  his  un- 
doing. They  forced  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  to  give  over  one-half  of  the  space  in  their  plat- 
forms to  questions  relating  to  occupations.  Occupational 
questions  intrude  themselves  into  the  symphony  orchestra, 
the  church,  and  the  theaters,  and  they  appear  at  the  break- 
fast table  and  in  the  living-room  conversation. 

What  have  we,  as  teachers,  to  say  to  the  charge  thai, 
if  we  turn  from  the  seething  mass  of  industrial  problems 
to  see  what  the  schools  are  doing  to  prepare  children  either 
to  understand  their  present  environment  or  to  undertake 
the  solution  of  their  future  problems,  we  find  nothing  as  an 
answer  to  our  seeking?  Some  months  ago  an  American 
creed  was  constructed  under  a  nation-wide  competition. 
The  creed  that  was  judged  best  by  leading  American 
citizens  has  not  one  word  regarding  the  future, — nothing 
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except  a  perpetuation  of  the  stattts  quo.  The  creed  speaks 
of  "just  powers"  as  "derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned," "a  perfect  union,"  "freedom,  equaHty,  justice, 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes;"  it  does  not  tell  of  sacrifices  which  all 
of  us  are  called  upon  to  make — the  giving  up  of  self-seeking 
and  complacency.  The  creed  ends  with  the  sentence, 
"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love 
it;  to  support  its  constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect 
its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies."  It  will  be 
seen  that  absolutely  no  work  of  a  constructive  character 
is  called  for.  The  children  in  our  schools  recite  a  salute 
to  the  flag,  a  more  or  less  euphonious  glorification  of  things 
as  they  are,  ending  with  the  expression,  "Liberty  and 
justice  for  all."  Could  you  be  understood  if  you  should 
enter  the  schoolroom  and  say  to  the  children,  "Did  you 
say  'Liberty  and  justice  for  all?'  What  about  the  large 
number  of  people  who  believe  that  justice  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished? Is  your  salute  to  the  flag  a  declaration  of  things 
as  they  really  exist,  or  a  hope  and  prayer  for  the  future? 
And  if  it  is  the  latter,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  prove 
your  prayer  true?"  What  shall  we  as  American  citizen- 
teachers  say  to  the  challenge  that  the  schools  are  not 
preparing  for  anything  except  the  perpetuation  of  a  struggle 
in  the  dark — a  struggle  daily  growing  more  serious  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  any 
subject  in  the  program  of  the  elementary  school  which 
bears  upon  the  ideal  of  progress.  Civics,  no  doubt,  comes 
nearest  meeting  the  need,  but  it  is  everywhere  taught  as  a 
description  of  processes,  and,  if  treated  historically,  leads 
the  thought  of  the  children  up  to  the  present  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  civilization.  Can  any  one  name  a  subject 
devoted  to  fitting  children  for  the  social  responsibilities 
soon  to  be  theirs  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world? 
The  present  curriculum  is  a  blunderbuss.  It  hits  every- 
thing in  general,  nothing  in  particular,  and  certainly  few 
things  more  than  ten  feet  away  from  the  child  as  he  is  in 
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the  artificial  environment  of  tlie  school.  It  i.  a  .i^^n  (if 
the  times  that  even  recently  issued  textbooks  on  civics 
fail  to  present  this  ideal  of  development,  improvement, 
progress.  Turn  to  the  index  references  on  the  subject 
of  taxation  and  what  do  you  find?  Scarcely  one  liint 
of  tax  reform:  the  present  methods  therein  carefully  (  \ 
pounded  are  the  last  word  on  the  art  of  raising  money  for 
our  cooperative  purposes  and  activities.  vSurely,  if  any 
topic  should  be  treated  as  a  subject  about  which  we  know 
very  little  and  need  to  recognize  our  present  faults,  it  is 
this  subject  of  taxation. 

Here  let  Dr.  F.  E.  Spaulding  speak.  In  an  address  at 
Cleveland,  July  6,  1920,  he  said: 

■  There  is  great  need  for  teachers  better  prepared  to  meet  the  new  prob- 
lems that  are  bound  to  be  put  upon  the  schools.  I  refer  to  civics  and  to 
problems  of  relationships  in  industry — to  problems  of  capital  and  labor  and 
of  social  relations.  The  pupils  meet  all  "these  vital  questions  at  once  as 
they  get  out  of  school.  But  we  are  shunning  these  questions  in  the  schools. 
We  say  they  are  'dangerous.'  We  should  be  prepared  to  consider  these 
problems  in  our  teaching.  That  doesn't  mean  that  the  schools  should  set 
up  a  one-sided  scheme  of  thought.  It  means  that  the  problems  should  be 
presented  together  with  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  grow  and  that  the 
pupils  be  trained  to  use  their  best  thought  in  solving  them." 

But  Dr.  spaulding  is  answered  in  a  recently  prepared 
tentative  course  of  study  for  civics  for  the  sixth  grade, 
in  which  a  timid  member  of  the  committee  says,  "It  is 
possible,  however,  to  show  in  a  general  way  how  the  prac- 
tise of  the  basic  virtues  already  studied  when  applied  to 
industrial  relationships,  really  makes  for  har- 
monious group  action;  and  thus  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
entering  too  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  labor  problems." 
Is  it  not  obvious  that,  if  teachers  feel  the  danger  of  enter- 
ing too  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  labor  questions,  we 
had  better  do  all  we  can  to  arouse  them  to  their  duty  to 
their  communities  and  to  the  future  citizens  of  America? 
A  letter  from  a  teacher  of  a  class  in  occupations  in  one  of 
the  Los  Angeles  junior  high  schools  well  states  the  need 
as  revealed  by  the  attempt  of  this  city  to  teach  about  the 
problems  of  the  occupational  world.     He  says: 
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"Each  junior  high  school  presents  its  o^vn  problems.  F'or  instance,  in 
one  school  the  teacher  seems  to  be  able  to  reach  the  pupils  only  thru  the 
money-making  incentive.  In  my  classes,  however,  not  one  boy  earns  money 
or  carries  papers.  They  are  headed  for  the  professions  and  their  fathers' 
offices.  They  consider  unions  anathema,  Bolshevik,  etc.  I  have  had  to 
show  the  contrast  between  former  and  present  labor  conditions  and  create 
a  sympathetic  understanding  for  labor  men,  showing  their  value  and  rights 
and  the  unfairness  of  capital  in  many  ways.  The  teachers  in  other  schools 
say  they  have  to  show  the  value  of  capital,  experts,  supervision,  and  financial 
skill  to  pupils  who  think  all  employers  oppressors  of  labor.  This  instruction 
alone,  if  nothing  else,  will  be  of  immense  social  value  in  the  future  solution 
of  industrial  questions." 

Yet  in  that  same  city  the  principal  of  a  junior  high  school 
told  the  teacher  of  occupations  that  she  had  better  keep 
off  the  subject  of  labor  unions  in  Los  Angeles.  For  himself, 
he  was  willing  to  teach  all  of  the  ''harmless  things"  and 
send  boys  and  girls  out  to  settle  their  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  basis  of  ignorance  and  in  the  white  heat  of  struggles 
between  labor  and  capital.  Shall  we  behave  as  ostriches 
are  said  to  behave  while  we  continue  pretending  to  be 
teachers?  Or  shall  we  recognize  that  the  safety  of  the 
government  itself  depends  upon  the  study  of  this  problem, 
and,  acting  as  compact  units  thru  our  teachers'  organiza- 
tions, with  mutual  understanding  thruout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  demand  the  right  to  discuss  these 
questions  with  young  people  in  the  schools?  Industrial 
leaders  and  representatives  of  capital  are  fully  active  in 
the  adventure  of  changing  government  to  suit  their  interests. 
Shall  we  allow  the  children  of  1921,  with  the  dense  igno- 
rance of  industrial  problems  in  which  the  schools  keep  them, 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  solving  these  problems  in  1930 
and  1940? 

Things  now  going  forward  in  the  world  show  what  we 
are  likely  to  experience  unless  there  is  a  widespread  study 
of  these  questions.  In  England  a  minority  party  organized 
both  as  a  political  party  and  as  a  group  of  trade  unionists 
formed  a  council  of  action  and  told  the  legally  constituted 
government  that  it  should  not  exercise  the  functions  of 
government  to  the  extent  of  declaring  war  against  Russia 
without  suffering  the  penalty  of  a  national  tie-up  brought 
about  by  a  general  strike.     In  Italy  the  metal  workers 
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seized  the  factories,  thus  taking  tli  long  advocated 

by  Emma  Goldman,  and  attempted  to  run  them  without 
the  permission  of  the  owners.  They  were  half  a  million 
strong,  and  the  government  did  nothing.  The  attempt 
K(l  to  I  sudden  and  fortunate  education  of  the  workers, 
aiui  tlu  V  shortly  repealed  their  action  and  withdrew  after 
securing  the  promise  of  a  cooperative  plan  of  management 
far  in  advance  of  the  Whitley  plan  in  England,  and  perhaps 
too  far  in  advance  to  be  successful,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  education  in  Italy.  In  Italy,  also,  one  hundred  landed 
estates  have  been  seized  by  agricultural  workers.  In 
our  country,  as  in  all  countries,  if  the  workers  are  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  they  will  strike  beyond  all  reason  and  make 
demands  based  upon  lack  of  information  alone.  Recent 
events  indicate  that  the  world's  workers  are  likely  to 
demand  democratic  control,  whether  they  are  ready  for 
it  or  not.  To  the  mind  of  a  candid  observer  the  only  possi- 
ble avoidance  of  disastrous  experiments  or  continued 
conflicts  in  this  country  is  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
our  people  in  industrial  questions. 

What  is  accomplished  by  education?  Let  me  give  an 
instance,  which  shows  clearly  what  men  can  be  expected 
to  do  when  their  interests  are  enlisted.  The  Philadelphia 
traction  workers,  having  for  ten  years  carried  on  their 
splendid  system  of  cooperative  management  whereby 
increase  of  wages  was  based  solely  on  savings  resulting 
from  more  efficient  operation,  voted  recently  to  postpone 
a  further  increase  of  wages,  and,  if  necessary,  to  lend  the 
traction  company  one  million  dollars  of  their  own  personal 
savings.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  recently 
endorsed  the  Plumb  plan  for  the  railroads,  a  scheme  re- 
sembling that  of  the  traction  workers  in  Philadelphia. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  English  economist,  Jevons, 
well  said:  "If  people  do  not  understand  a  true  political 
economy,  they  will  make  a  false  one  of  their  own."  And 
what  has  happened  since  his  time?  Large  scale  production, 
giant  corporations,  massed  workers,  machine  work,  with 
automatic    processes,    assembling,    and    machine    tending, 
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have  changed  the  methods  of  work,  created  the  labor 
problems  of  to-day,  and  raised  questions  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  those  of  the  time  of  Jevons  or  Adam  Smith. 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Persians  were  brought  to 
confusion  because  the  oars  of  their  galleys  became  en- 
tangled. Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  brought  to  confu- 
sion, mutual  distrust,  and  quarreling  thru  the  entanglement 
of  the  forces  of  modern  life?  Meanwhile  we  go  on  teaching 
the  exact  list  of  cities  famous  for  shoes,  without  teaching 
about  the  industrial  forces  and  human  problems  involved 
in  the  making  of  shoes.  We  teach  how  Congress  passes 
laws,  but  not  how  corporations  and  labor  unions  influence 
legislation.  We  teach  the  number  of  bones  in  the  body 
and  the  topography  of  the  digestive  system,  but  not  about 
the  words  that  come  out  of  the  mouth  in  labor  disputes. 
We  teach  about  the  volcanoes  of  South  America,  but 
not  about  the  volcanoes  of  factory  towns.  Even  such 
things  as  high  school  economics  are  still  taught  as  if  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  like  the  laws  of  the  weather, 
which  one  studies  objectively,  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  cooperative  action  to  influence  these  laws.  Is  there 
any  one  who  supposes  that  the  so-called  "regular"  curri- 
culum of  the  elementary  school  will  help  children  to  under- 
stand their  future  environment?  Can  any  amount  of 
careful  upbringing  in  the  home,  Sunday  school  teaching, 
analysis  of  sentences,  learning  of  geography,  appreciation 
of  literature,  growth  and  efficiency  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  spelling,  take  the  place  of  a  thoro  and 
candid  discussion  of  these  problems  in  the  school? 

To  the  question, — Can  teachers  successfully  do  the  work 
involved  in  this  teaching?  we  must  answer  frankly  that 
they  are  not  prepared,  but  that  the  work  must  be  under- 
taken regardless  of  the  difficulty.  There  is  no  one  else 
to  do  it  more  effectively,  and  no  one  likely  to  be  less  biased. 
We  may  assure  ourselves  beyond  all  fear  of  contradiction 
that,  even  if  the  work  be  poorly  done,  nevertheless  the 
fogs  and  mists  in  the  minds  of  children  on  these  questions 
will  be  thinner  after  the  teaching  than  before.     Teachers 
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arc  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss  these  questions,  yet  a 
sufficient  answer  is  that  few  persons  are  really  prepared 
to  discuss  them  and  yet  everybody  is  discussinjij  them. 
Despite  many  opinions  to  the  contrary,  the  teacher's  edu- 
cation is  broad,  her  outlook  is  wide,  and  she  is  less  likely 
than  others  to  believe  in  doctrinaire  solutions  and  more 
likely  to  believe  in  education.  The  one  saving  phase  of  the 
situation  to-day  is  that  some  persons  are  willing  to  say  that 
the  problem  is  complicated  and  needs  careful  study  before 
sweeping  changes  can  be  proposed.  No  other  group  of 
persons  than  teachers  believes  so  thoroly  in  the  plan  of 
studying  problems  and  letting  whatever  solution  seems 
appropriate  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  study.  The  work 
can  be  begun,  and  meantime  schools  for  the  education  of 
teachers  can  begin  to  do  their  part. 

It  is  wise  to  lay  down  certain  postulates  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  such  work.  One  is  that  a  person  who  is  so 
radical  as  to  disbelieve  in  political  action  should  not  hold 
a  position  in  the  public  school.  Our  American  organization 
has  a  constitution,  providing  for  amendment  by  a  method 
of  discussion  and  voting.  If  any  teacher  can  not  be  par- 
liamentary, can  not  ask  for  recognition  in  the  usual  way 
and  proceed  thru  channels  of  discussion  and  voting,  he 
or  she  has  no  place  as  teacher  in  the  public  school.  Those 
who  hope  for  or  work  for  an  extra-constitutional  revolution 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  teach  adults,  but  not  children. 
Again,  we  may  agree  that  the  right  to  free  speech  is  limited, 
for  example,  that  one  should  not  have  the  right  to  yell 
"Fire"  in  a  theater,  or  to  gather  together  or  address  f)eople 
under  false  pretences,  or  to  insult  or  libel  them.  We  may 
frankly  tell  the  children,  nevertheless,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  progress  we  can  show  them,  we  in  American  life  do  not 
get  the  best  men  for  office,  that  there  are  still  too  many 
small  incomes  to  be  sorry  for  and  too  many  big  incomes  to 
be  ashamed  of,  that  sin  abounds  where  righteousness  is 
needed,  and  that  this  sin  is  shielded  by  hypocrisy,  the  sin 
which  the  Great  Teacher  condemned  most  roundly.  Above 
all,  we  must  teach  that  progress  does  not  come  without 
conscious  striving. 
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The  question — Can  children  understand  industrial  prob- 
lems? must  be  answered  in  the  same  terms  as  the  one  before 
asked  about  teachers,  that  is,  children  must  be  led  to 
understand  these  questions — there  is  no  other  way  of 
escape.  If  we  have  an  industrial  people  with  a  low  general 
standard  of  intelligence,  they  will  nevertheless  demand  a 
place  in  the  sun,  and  our  only  defense  is  to  do  all  we  can 
to  teach  them,  and  at  the  least  to  develop  a  tentative 
attitude  toward  problems  whose  answers  can  not  be  written 
in  the  back  of  the  book. 

I  have  myself  experimented  with  enough  children  to 
know  that  many  important  facts  in  occupational  problems 
can  easily  be  explained  and  discussed  in  the  elementary 
schools.  One  of  my  most  interesting  experiences  was  a 
brief  and  simple  exposition  of  the  questions  involved  in 
throwing  taxation  on  land  and  exempting  improvements. 
By  means  of  diagrams  at  the  board,  and  without  my  taking 
sides,  this  was  made  clear  to  a  class  of  seventh  graders  in  a 
Los  Angeles  junior  high  school,  and  I  tested  their  reaction 
afterwards  and  found  that  they  had  understood.  Because 
there  is  ignorance  of  industrial  questions  to-day  in  the 
American  population  is  no  cause  for  discouragement;  we 
never  have  really  tried  to  teach  these  questions.  One 
evening  recently  I  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  man 
who  made  the  statement:  "It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  rent  a 
house  of  a  man  and  do  not  own  any  house  of  my  own, 
I  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  bond  questions ;  then 
I  am  voting  what  shall  be  done  with  his  money."  In 
about  sixty  seconds'  time  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  land- 
lord always  fixed  rent  at  such  a  figure  as  to  include  such 
items  as  interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  insurance,  and 
taxes,  and  that  any  one  who  earns  the  money  to  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread  at  a  grocery  store  or  to  live  in  a  house  helps 
to  pay  taxes  on  the  grocery  store  and  on  the  house.  He 
at  once  responded  that  he  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that 
way  before.  We  shall  find  the  same  interest  and  desire 
for  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  children,  when  we 
discuss  with  them  such  questions  as — ^Who  pays  the  taxes. 
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how  farmers  cooperate,  what  furnishes  the  nioiuy  for  Hh 
])ay  envelope,  how  people  get  work,  what  are  unions  for, 
what  happens  in  a  strike,  how  does  education  help  workers, 
how  workers  depend  on  each  other,  what  overhead  expense 
is,  how  advertising  is  paid  for,  the  right  and  wrong  kinds 
of  salesmanship,  why  political  parties  have  to  interest 
themselves  in  labor  problems,  what  the  banks  do  to  help 
farmers  and  how  the  fanners  help  the  banks,  what  capital 
i^  for  and  how  interest  is  paid,  and  so  on  thru  the  list  of 
'luestions  ahotit  which  men  are  worrying  and  (Hiarreling 
t(^-day. 

Enlightenment  should  be  our  watchword,  and  with  this 
as  our  motto  we  can  vindicate  our  right  to  work  in  this 
field.  Neither  newspapers  nor  magazines  furnish  us  with 
the  help  necessary.  The  New  Republic  has  recently  shown 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  news  about  Russia 
published  in  one  of  the  best  New  York  City  papers.  Upton 
vSinclair  in  The  Brass  Check  has  shown  the  helplessness  of 
the  American  public  when  it  depends  for  its  history  of 
yesterday  on  the  American  newspapers.  Whatever  reser- 
\  ations  one  may  have  about  these  two  references  as  sources 
of  authority,  there  are  facts  enough  in  their  documents 
t(^  lead  us  to  make  a  critical  comparison  of  the  school  life 
of  to-day  with  the  needs  of  to-morrow.  And  if  we  wish 
Ijetter  authority,  we  will  be  met  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  on  the  recent  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice;  if  this  report  be  compared  with  newspap)er 
reports,  we  shall  see  how  little  some  public  officials  and 
many  newspapers  really  care  to  defend  American  institu- 
tions. We  are  exceedingly  careful  in  this  country  that  the 
history  of  a  century  ago  shall  be  written  in  an  unbiased 
manner;  we  are  exceedingly  careless  of  the  sources  of  our 
liistory  of  yesterday,  in  spite  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  history  to  the  children  with  whom  we  deal.  No  greater 
sersice  toward  enlightenment  could  be  done  eighth  grade 
children  than  to  bring  into  class  for  criticism  the  newspapers 
of  one's  city. 

No  doubt  many  cautions  need  to  \>v  L,i\(n   t«>  teachers 
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who  engage  in  the  work  of  spreading  enHghtenment  about 
industrial  questions.  They  must  be  told  that  everything 
must  be  said  and  done  in  conventional  form.  People  in 
places  of  authority  are  frequently  far  more  disturbed  by 
unconventionality  than  by  error.  Again,  both  sides  of 
controversial  questions  must  be  discussed;  there  must  be 
no  attempt  to  give  just  one.  Children  must  be  allowed 
to  talk  freely,  and  their  opinions  must  always  be  more 
important  than  that  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must 
have  a  right  to  her  views  and  must  have  the  right  to  express 
them  briefly  to  the  children,  allowing  full  time  after  such 
expression  for  contrary  statements  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Occasionally  disagreements  in  the  schoolroom  may  prove 
less  dangerous  than  industrial  quarrels  outside,  and  full 
discussion  should  help  to  prevent  such  quarrels.  The 
teacher  must  not  make  a  speech.  She  must  not  let  the 
class  be  dismissed  upon  a  complex  or  tense  situation. 
She  must  keep  the  children  cheerful  in  their  discussion. 
She  must  not  allow  any  oratory  to  cloud  the  issue.  She 
must  carefully  gauge  the  standard  of  development  of  her 
pupils  and  give  them  food  appropriate  to  their  growth  in 
industrial  enlightenment.  She  must  inculcate  the  right 
kind  of  free  speech  on  the  part  of  the  children,  with  careful 
listening,  and  must  try  to  cultivate  something  of  the  uni- 
versity tradition  for  free  discussion  in  the  classroom  with 
no  reporters  present.  She  must  show  that  modern  capi- 
talism is  a  new  development  in  human  life,  that  its  ad- 
vantages need  to  be  conserved,  and  that  solutions  will  be 
found,  without  injury  to  any  good  thing.  She  must  show 
the  bad  features  of  capitalism  and  the  errors  of  the  unions; 
she  must  show  constitutional  action  going  on  in  an  industry 
as  well  as  in  government.  She  must  have  the  children 
understand  thoroly  what  is  meant  by  the  open  shop  and 
the  two  kinds  of  closed  shop;  and  must  show  them  that 
the  open  shop  may  not  be  so  simple  a  question  as  Mr.  Gary 
says  it  is  or  the  closed  shop  so  simple  as  Mr.  Gompers 
describes  it.  Children  must  be  taught  not  to  call  names 
and  try  to  label  each  other  on  the  basis  of  newspaper 
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ca])tioiis  in  vogue  at  present.  They  must  be  taught  that 
poHtical  parties  arc  intimately  concerned  with  economic 
and  occupational  welfare  and  tli;it  platforms  deal  with 
these  questions  as  well  as  with  distinctly  political  ones. 
They  must  be  taught  that  the  professional  spirit  must 
everywhere  be  developed  and  that  cobblers,  plumbers, 
grocers,  and  carpet  cleaners  need  a  professional  spirit  as 
well  as  doctors,  teachers,  and  preachers. 

On  the  part  of  principals,  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  boards  of  education  there  must  be  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  and  process  of  education  in  indus- 
trial problems.  Principals  must  understand  that  teachers 
are  likely  to  be  misquoted  by  children.  Teachers  must  be 
taught  growth  in  discretion  and  leadership  in  this  m  w 
fonn  of  work.  Teachers  sometimes  ask  for  absolution 
in  advance  by  such  a  remark  as  "Don't  you  think  I  ought 
to  teach  about  the  causes  of  this  strike?"  No  school 
administrator  can  say  either  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  far  better  for  the  teacher  to  realize  her  duty 
and  go  ahead  with  her  work  without  asking  for  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  discussion  before  it  takes  place. 

It  is  worth  while  to  reiterate  that  our  own  personal 
opinions  as  teachers  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  children. 
For  myself,  when  I  look  out  upon  industrial  life  and  find 
that,  before  they  can  earn  money,  ninety-six  men  in  every 
one  hundred  must  ask  and  secure  permission  to  work  from 
the  other  four,  I  confess  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  para- 
phrase Lincoln  and  say  "This  nation's  industrial  life  can 
not  endure  with  four  per  cent  owners  and  ninety-six  per 
cent  employed."  I  do  not,  however,  voice  this  opinion 
upon  all  occasions  and  I  do  not  make  it  in  any  radical 
sense,  believing  as  I  do  in  evolutionary  and  constitutional 
changes  by  making  the  best  of  present  organizations  and 
proceeding  by  the  process  of  education  to  whatever  better 
ways  the  future  will  disclose.  John  M.  Brewer 

Harvard  University, 

Camhkidgi:.  Mass. 


VI 

A  NEW  ORIENTATION  FOR  THE  GRADUATE 

SCHOOI. 

I  approach  this  subject  primarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  undergraduate  college.  Other  interests  are  neces- 
sarily involved,  but  since  the  college  absorbs  a  considerable 
part  of  the  product  of  the  graduate  school,  it  is  fitting  that 
the  judgment  of  college  executives  should  be  heard.  It  is 
quite  beside  my  purpose  to  examine  in  detail  the  technique 
of  organization  or  the  modes  of  operation.  These  will  be 
changed  and  improved  under  the  compelling  power  of 
circumstance.  I  desire  first  to  examine  the  professed 
aims  of  the  school,  and  secondly  to  suggest  at  least  one 
point  in  which  a  radical  departure  in  form  may  and  should 
be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

I 

If  the  aims  of  the  graduate  school  be  carefully  analysed, 
it  will  be  found  that  three  definite  ideas  have  taken  shape 
in  the  minds  of  its  students.  Some  matriculants  have  no 
other  purpose  than  to  secure  an  enlargement  of  their  sphere 
of  knowledge.  This  is  usually  done  by  following  some 
interest  excited  during  undergraduate  days  or  by  adopting 
for  study  a  subject  suggested  by  later  experience.  In 
sporadic  cases  a  graduate  school  may  discourage  the  use 
of  its  facilities  by  the  general  student,  on  the  ground  that  it 
interferes  with  the  technical  and  professional  standards 
prescribed  by  an  alert  faculty.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  all  of  our  academic  traditions  are  in  line  with  the 
spirit  of  this  group.  In  the  older  English  universities, 
essence,  not  mathematically  determined  credit,  was  the 
goal  of  every  earnest  student.  In  France,  the  Cours  Publics 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  other  seats  of  learning  have  evoked 
a  remarkable  degree  of  enthusiasm,  especially  when  pre- 
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scnted  by  gifted  experts  like  Bergson  and  Durkheim.  In 
our  own  country  we  can  not  forget  the  splendid  reactions 
secured  from  a  Cambridge  audience  by  Prof.  Royce  in 
his  lectures  on  the  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy.  There 
is  a  place  in  graduate  circles  for  the  unaccredited  student. 
Nothing  that  we  shall  hereafter  say  should  be  considered 
in  opposition  to  his  claims. 

But  the  other  groups  are  necessarily  of  more  value  to 
an  educational  system.  The  typical  graduate  school  is 
i;overned  by  two  principles,  first,  training  for  research, 
and  secondly,  preparation  for  teaching.  These  two  may 
go  together  in  certain  conspicuous  instances,  but  ordinarily 
they  are  to  be  kept  rigidly  apart.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  mooted  question  whether  scientific  investi- 
gation should  be  conducted  within  or  without  the  pale  of 
the  university.  There  are  good  arguments  on  either  side. 
England  has  in  times  past  inclined  to  the  latter  position, 
Darwin  standing  as  the  classical  example  in  the  modern 
period.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  multifarious  demands 
of  the  lecture  room  or  laboratory  unfit  the  scientist  in 
body  and  mind  to  deal  with  his  peculiar  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  the  finest  incentive  to  work 
that  any  student  can  have  is  the  magnetic  atmosphere 
of  the  successful  thinker's  presence.  Hence,  contrary  to 
English  procedure,  the  tendency  in  America  is  to  a  uni- 
versity-centered field  of  research,  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  in  recent  times  being  the  affiliation  of  the  Mayo 
Clinics  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  with  the  vState  University. 

Everyone  will  admit  that  scientific  studies  carried  on 
for  the  determination  of  original  facts  must  inevitably 
occupy  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  personal  interests. 
The  teacher  is  lost  in  the  investigator.  The  effect  is  cur- 
iously reflected  in  the  student's  plans.  He  becomes  the 
private  emissary  of  a  high-strung  specialist.  His  doctor's 
dissertation  is  not  so  much  the  product  of  independent 
study  as  one  factor  in  the  general  subject  under  examination 
in  the  department.  The  student,  in  other  words,  has 
become  a  spoke  in  the  wheel,  not  the  wheel  itself.     His 
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academic  teleology  can  be  understood  only  in  relation  to 
the  comprehensive  program  of  the  professor.  If  the  men 
in  training  are  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  industrial  laboratories, 
in  medical  clinics,  in  organizations  for  surveys,  in  the 
preparation  of  books  for  publication,  then  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  the  method  just  described.  The  expert 
must  save  every  ounce  of  knowledge  for  the  task  in  hand. 
He  must  not  allow  his  attention  to  flag  or  his  zeal  to  be 
diverted  to  other  channels.  The  graduate  school  which 
aims  to  train  men  for  positions  of  research  can  afford  to 
have  on  its  staff  certain  officials  who  never  enter  a  class- 
room and  never  prepare  a  lecture  for  public  presentation. 

But  such  graduate  schools  are  few.  The  admitted  aim 
of  the  majority  is  to  fit  men  for  teaching  in  a  given  field. 
The  broad  field  is  the  college,  and  a  specific  subject  is  the 
allotted  point  within  the  field.  By  such  an  adjustment 
the  graduate  school  becomes  the  normal  school  for  college 
teachers.  This  is  the  function  which  we  desire  to  emphasize. 
The  time  is  long  past  when  untrained  men  can  undertake 
the  difficult  tasks  of  the  college  classroom.  Two  definite 
qualifications  are  now  demanded  of  the  teacher:  first, 
he  must  have  detailed  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  not  merely  a  cultural  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
secondly,  he  must  have  an  acknowledged  and  proved 
ability  to  teach.  For  a  generation  graduate  schools  have 
endeavored  to  develop  the  first  of  these  qualifications, 
and  in  a  fair  measure  they  have  succeeded.  They  have 
not,  however,  recognized  the  need  of  the  second.  Until 
recently,  schools  of  education  had  been  of  collegiate  grade 
only,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  normal  school  has  hung 
persistently  about  the  desk  of  the  lecturer  on  pedagogy. 
More  recent  developments  in  educational  practise  bid 
fair  to  supply  the  defect.  Harvard  has  created  a  Graduate 
School  of  Education  and  Yale  has  established  a  department 
within  the  Graduate  School.  Which  arrangement  is  more 
fruitful  can  be  determined  only  by  the  event.  But  in 
either  case  the  principle  is  clear.  No  candidate  for  a 
teaching  position  in  college  will  hereafter  be  permitted  to 
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enter  upon  his  work  without  sonic  training  in  the  tcch- 
nicjue  of  his  profession.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  candidates 
to  let  them  hug  the  ancient  delusion  that  a  mind  iK)ssessed 
of  its  subject  can  without  fail  introduce  other  minds  to  a 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  it.  It  is  also  unfair  to  the 
college  to  thrust  into  its  faculty  young  instructors  who  have 
never  studied  the  wonderful  dramas  of  psychology  or 
had  a  chance  to  try  their  hand  at  teaching  under  the  super- 
\  ision  of  an  expert  guide.  We  therefore  propose  that  the 
sine  qua  nan  for  granting  the  doctor's  degree  to  men  who 
expect  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  shall  be  an  ade- 
quate course  in  the  principles  and  practises  of  education. 

II 

Let  it  be  accepted,  then,  that  the  training  of  college 
teachers  is  one  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  graduate  school. 
Like  every  other  going  concern,  the  school  has  its  serious 
problems.  I  purpose  to  study  one  of  these  and  suggest 
a  solution.  The  problem  is  real  and  extremely  complex. 
It  may  be  set  forth  in  the  guise  of  a  question.  In  a  country 
of  continental  area  covering  many  types  of  racial  tradition, 
how  shall  we  secure  such  uniformity  of  program  as  will 
guarantee  to  graduates  an  equal  preparation  for  their 
career?  The  results  thus  far  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
concerting. Already  there  is  a  plain  tendency  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  several  institutions.  The  differences 
noted  do  not  concern  the  substance  of  the  curriculum, 
but  go  down  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  school.  These 
differences  sometimes  have  to  do  with  the  interpretation 
of  graduate  work,  sometimes  with  the  emphasis  on  specific 
points  of  technique,  sometimes  with  the  attitude  of  the 
i^overning  body  toward  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  scheme 
of  university  organization. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  first  point.  As  to 
the  second,  sharp  divergences  of  practise  occur;  for  example, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  doctor's  dissertation.  An  examina- 
tion of  prevailing  usages  was  made  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  in  1908.  The  evidences  of  pro- 
ficiency were  not  altogether  encouraging.  In  some  cases 
the  thesis  was  made  the  supreme  aim  of  the  student  in 
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his  preparation  for  the  degree.  In  other  cases  it  occupied 
a  minor  place  in  the  official  requirements.  Where  it 
stood  out  as  the  capstone  of  an  academic  career,  there 
was  an  obvious  tendency  to  restrict  its  contents  to  a  rela- 
tively small  area  within  the  bounds  of  a  given  subject. 
The  Teutonic  lust  for  detail,  for  citation  of  authority,  for 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  a  single  minute  issue,  constituted 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  work.  The  result  was 
that  men  went  from  this  meticulous  investigation  in  the 
University  into  the  college  classroom  and  attempted  to 
apply  the  "thoro"  methods  of  science  in  their  contact  with 
freshman  intellects.  Disaster  at  times  ensued  and  the 
instructor  was  written  down  as  having  mistaken  his  calling. 
But  the  error  lay  not  in  his  inherent  worth  but  in  his  train- 
ing. This  error  has  been  so  widespread  that  we  are  quite 
justified  in  asking  for  the  adoption  of  some  standard  prac- 
tise which  will  right  the  wrong,  if  and  where  it  exists,  in 
order  that  we  may  save  both  candidate  and  college  from  a 
disagreeable  situation. 

I  said  also  that  grave  differences  exist  at  times  in  the 
attitude  of  the  governing  bodies.  Trustees  as  a  rule  are 
not  interested  in  the  training  of  teachers.  They  entertain 
the  common  fallacy  that  teachers,  like  poets,  are  born 
and  not  made,  and  that  any  effort  to  train,  except  for  the 
elementary  grades,  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  Besides 
this,  they  have  their  attention  fixed  upon  more  dramatic, 
more  tangible  objects, — agriculture,  engineering,  commerce 
or  the  learned  professions.  These  command  the  public 
interest  and  these  must,  therefore,  be  first  provided  for. 
The  reaction  of  such  an  attitude  upon  the  work  of  the 
graduate  department  is  benumbing  to  a  degree. 

I  realize  that  quite  a  different  story  will  be  told  if  we 
examine  institutions  whose  graduate  school  is  historically 
an  extension  of  the  college  course.  In  many  of  the  older 
colleges  bachelor,  master,  doctor,  are  logical  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  academic  mind.  It  is  a  simple  task 
to  convince  their  authorities  that  adequate  provision 
must    be    made    for    advanced    courses.     The    successful 
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appeal,  however,  is  grounded  not  on  the  need  of  leaeher 
training,  but  on  the  prestige  to  be  won  by  extending  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge. 

In  face  of  such  varied  views  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
graduate  school,  how,  we  ask,  can  we  expect  the  univer- 
sities of  the  nation  to  adopt  common  methods  of  operation 
or  institute  uniform  tests  for  the  award  of  the  degfrec? 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  addition  of  the  his- 
torical factor.  The  uniformity  of  English  university  life 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  a  phase  of  educational 
experience  which  we  could  not  repeat  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  even  in  England,  economic  and  political 
changes  at  length  produced  a  remarkable  variation  in 
university  types.  In  like  manner,  in  America,  the  demands 
of  social  evolution  have  constructed  higher  institutions 
of  the  most  diverse  character.  This  diversity  of  character 
has  inevitably  been  expressed  in  the  activities  of  the  grad- 
uate department.  True,  many  of  the  newer  universities 
have  been  manned  by  instructors  trained  in  the  older 
schools,  or  in  Germany.  Still,  each  community  has  shaped 
its  methods  according  to  the  genius  of  its  own  life,  and 
distance  has  tended  to  accentuate  the  diiTerences  between 
the  new  and  the  old. 

Ill 

Considering  carefully  facts  like  these,  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  a  mechanical  equalization  of  the  several  kinds 
of  graduate  schools.  Nor  would  it  be  desirable.  What 
we  should  aim  at  is  not  the  obliteration  of  types,  but  the 
adoption  of  uniform  methods  of  training  which  are  appli- 
cable to  all.  As  a  means  for  reaching  so  important  an 
end,  I  am  making  in  this  paper  a  specific  proposal.  I^t 
me  state  its  terms  and  then  outline  the  arguments  in  its 
favor.  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  the  program  proposed 
has  no  inherent  relation  to  the  plans  for  the  federalization 
of  our  educational  system.  We  are  asking  for  no  govern- 
mental authority  to  be  invoked  to  execute  its  terms. 
Authority  is  vested  solely  in  the  cooperating  institutions 
and  in  whatever  form  of  executive  council  tlnv  niay  agree 
to  establish. 
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The  essence  of  the  program  consists  in  appointing  terri- 
torial zones  of  graduate  education,  each  of  which  shall 
have  an  administrative  center.  The  continental  area 
divides  itself  naturally  into  such  groups  as  east,  south, 
middle-west,  Rocky  Mountain  district  and  the  Pacific 
slope.  An  academic  division,  however,  can  not  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  geographical  or  economic  lines.  We  are 
obliged  to  consider  the  graduate  resources  of  the  group, 
that  is,  the  number  of  approved  schools  already  in  existence, 
the  size  and  relative  stability  of  the  student  body  in  each 
school,  the  facilities  for  scientific  research,  including  labora- 
tories and  libraries,  the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  teaching 
force  and  the  success  of  their  graduates  in  the  actual  service 
of  instruction.  We  may  also  consider  whether  some  of  the 
schools  already  in  existence  should  not  be  consolidated 
and  others  consciously  and  substantially  strengthened. 
The  selection  of  the  zone  centers  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  geographical  accessibility,  tho  the  actual  center 
is,  in  this  program,  a  matter  of  lesser  importance  and  may 
be  changed  at  will.  It  will  serve  primarily  as  the  clearing 
house  for  the  activities  of  the  individual  school.  Or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  the  center  of  the  graduate  zone 
will  be  like  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  its  distinct 
purpose  being  to  study  and  standardize  the  negotiations 
of  the  individual  schools. 

To  come  to  the  point  at  once: — the  academic  center 
shall  consist  of  an  examining  board  for  the  entire  zone. 
We  propose  that  every  school  shall  elect  a  proper  number 
of  constituent  members  of  the  board,  charged  with  the 
express  official  duty  of  determining  who  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  on  what  terms. 
We  shall  confine  the  application  of  the  program  at  first 
to  the  highest  degree  of  the  profession.  The  necessity 
of  some  central  standardizing  authority  here  is  apparent 
in  face  both  of  the  experience  of  the  graduate  school  itself 
and  of  the  college  which  employs  its  candidates.  Loose 
methods  of  examination  are  certain  to  prevail,  unless  they 
are  subject  to  the  objective  tests  of  a  common  standard. 
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Howcvtr  willing  scparaU'  schools  may  hi*  to  comply  willi  a 
standard,  the  inertia  of  custom,  or  sometimes  plain  unem- 
bellished  laziness,  forbids.  The  competence  and  authority 
of  a  central  board  will  eliminate  undesirable  habits  at  once. 

rhe  very  fact  that  membership  in  the  board  brings  together 
instructors  who  are  jealous  of  the  honor  of  their  particular 
departments  will  be  a  fair  guaranty  of  success.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  we  must  reckon  with  the  judgment  of  a 
variety  of  minds,  each  busy  with  the  same  type  of  problem. 
When  these  agree  upon  the  terms  for  granting  the  degree, 
and  then  upon  the  persons  who  shall  receive  it,  we  are 
assured  of  a  true  test  in  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  success  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

I  am  forced  to  meet  certain  sharp  and  challenging  objec- 
tions at  the  very  start.  For  example,  I  am  told  that  pro- 
fessorial courtesy  like  that  obtaining  in  the  United  States 
Senate  would  nullify  the  naive  expectations  of  the  reformer. 
If  some  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy  recommends  a 
candidate  for  the  degree,  it  would  be  extremely  presump- 
tuous for  men  of  lesser  attainments  to  undertake  an  inquiry 
into  the  results  of  his  technical  training.  The  answer, 
however,  is  very  simple.  The  student,  not  the  instructor, 
is  the  waiting  candidate.  If  he  has  profited  by  the  tuition 
of  his  master,  he  can  easily  demonstrate  both  bis  own 
knowledge  and  the  skill  of  his  teacher  under  the  grilling 
ordeal  of  an  examination.  The  test  will  in  no  sense  be  a 
criticism  upon  the  nature  of  the  instruction  but  always 
an  evidence  of  its  success. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  individual  schools  will  never 
give  up  their  right  to  determine  the  substance  of  the  degree 
and  the  qualifications  of  its  recipient.  The  authorities  of 
the  state  have  conferred  the  right  and  they  propose  to 
keep  it.  If  the  program,  they  say,  were  carried  to  its 
possible  limits,  the  college  could  not  grant  even  the  under- 
graduate degrees  at  will,  and  might  ultimately  be  restrained 
from  deciding  who  should  be  admitted  to  its  halls.  I  am 
aware  that  the  doctrine  of  political  provincialism  long  ago 
extended    its    influence    to    academic    circles.     Graduate 
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faculties  have  jealously  guarded  their  privileges  in  the 
premises.  Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  new  requirements 
growing  out  of  a  changed  social  situation,  we  must  demand 
a  revision  of  former  methods.  Education  is  more  ex- 
plicitly social  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been.  Educational 
practise  must  adopt  the  new  point  of  view.  Tradition, 
prejudice,  and  local  pride  must  be  abandoned.  If  the 
proposed  program  can  be  shown  to  furnish  a  way  for  secur- 
ing better  teachers,  then  by  all  means  let  us  adopt  its 
essential  factor,  viz.,  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
by  an  elective,  representative,  and  responsible  board. 

Still  another  objection  has  been  made  by  our  critics. 
They  tell  us  that  the  program  is  novel  and  untried,  that 
it  has  no  exact  precedent  and  that  we  should  scrutinize 
it  with  great  care  before  adopting  it.  The  program  in 
general,  however,  is  not  so  new  as  many  educators  may 
believe.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  University 
of  London  will  give  us  a  clue  to  the  efficiency  developed 
within  the  corporate  life  of  a  complex  institution.  In 
London  a  group  of  colleges  with  individual  rights  in  con- 
ferring degrees  voluntarily  surrendered  those  rights  into 
the  keeping  of  the  larger  body.  Each  college  is  represented 
on  the  governing  board  according  to  its  relative  importance. 
The  teaching  staff  remains  potentially  under  the  control 
of  the  local  institution.  The  content  of  the  curriculum 
is  for  the  most  part  fixed  by  the  same  authority.  Discipline 
and  student  development  are  classed  as  the  duties  of  the 
member-colleges.  But  the  award  of  the  degree  is  the 
business  of  the  university  senate.  Individual  faculties 
can  not  fix  its  terms  or  decide  whether  they  have  been 
satisfied  by  the  candidate.  The  result  is  a  degree  whose 
worth  is  recognized  in  every  country  under  the  sun. 

No  parallel,  I  admit,  can  ever  be  quite  exact.  There 
are  problems  occurring  in  the  field  of  graduate  study  which 
are  never  suggested  in  the  lower  level.  Nevertheless, 
mutatis  mutandis,  the  general  principles  involved  in  the 
award  of  the  baccalaureate  degrees  by  a  supervisory  coun- 
cil, apply  with  equal  force  to  the  granting  of  the  higher 
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degrees.  There  must  be  uniformity  of  requirements  and 
uniformity  of  methods  in  judging  whether  these  require- 
ments have  been  met.  The  scheme  worked  out  in  Ixmdon 
lifter  nmch  debate  and  nmtual  sacrifice  has  aheady  proven 
its  value.  Compromise,  we  say,  is  the  saving  grace  of 
British  character.     If  not  compromis(  the   merging 

of  conflicting  judgments  into  a  common  program,  is  cer- 
tainly the  keynote  to  American  success.  In  no  part  of 
our  social  program  is  such  a  policy  more  valuable  than 
in  education,  and  in  no  part  of  our  educational  system  is 
it  more  sharply  needed  than  at  its  very  head. 

I  have  argued  thus  far  for  centrahzation  of  graduate 
work  within  a  single  zone.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  country  must  be  divided  into  several  zones,  each  with 
its  consolidated  authority.  But  these  zones  should  not 
be  kept  apart  except  by  distance.  The  purpose  animating 
all  must  be  the  same.  It  is  likely  that  the  dominating 
subjects  of  study  will  differ,  but  the  qualifications  for  the 
degree  must  be  determined  and  applied  with  rigor  and 
discretion.  In  order  to  standardize  and  keep  standard 
the  academic  forms,  a  national  advisory  council  should 
be  appointed.  Its  duties  will  be  like  those  of  a  court  of 
last  resort.  In  most  cases  American  good  sense  can  settle 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  limits  of  the  zone.  But 
certain  complex  cases  will  arise  which  demand  the  con- 
joined judgment  of  men  who  view  the  situation  from 
widely  differing  angles.  If  education  be  a  national  con- 
cern, as  all  men  now  agree,  and  if  in  order  to  secure  a 
national  status,  education  must  adopt  standards  applicable 
to  and  actually  operative  in  every  community,  then  the 
graduate  school  can  no  longer  be  left  as  a  free  lance  to 
follow  any  whim  it  may  select.  Its  management  and 
technique  must  have  a  standard  character.  The  doctor's 
degree  must  possess  the  same  meaning  in  every  corner  of 
the  land.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  formulate  the  details 
of  the  system  which  will  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The 
Association  of  American  Universities,  which  began  as 
a  federation  of  institutions  having  graduate  departments^ 
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can  easily  perfect  the  scheme.  All  we  need  to  say  here 
is  we  do  not  miscalculate  the  importance  of  other  problems 
when  we  say  that  one  of  the  first  changes  required  in  our 
educational  program  will  be  a  new  orientation  for  the 
graduate  school. 

IV 

It  is  clear  from  our  previous  discussion  that  so  radical 
a  change  can  not  be  proposed  without  encountering  a 
sharp  challenge  from  the  individualist  and  the  academic 
conservative.  Let  me,  therefore,  state  the  arguments 
which  I  deem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  change. 

First,  we  may  assume  that  a  standard  course  of  graduate 
study  will  be  guaranteed  to  the  student  and  that  a  standard 
grade  of  scholarship  will  be  exacted  from  him.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  graduate  school  is  to  become  an  academic 
machine  cutting  out  a  limited  number  of  precise  patterns 
for  use  in  college  faculties.  We  object  strongly  to  any 
method  which  turns  out  nothing  but  a  German  privat- 
■docent.  Especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation, 
American  students  must  be  encouraged  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  high  principles  of  the  subject  and  not  merely 
with  its  minute,  innumerable  details.  But  along  with  the 
emphasis  upon  principles,  we  shall  demand  a  standard 
method  of  appraising  them,  and  a  standard,  yet  flexible 
scheme  for  reducing  them  to  writing.  In  other  words, 
the  loose,  incommensurable  forms  which  have  taken  root 
in  some  quarters  will  at  once  be  exchanged  for  a  common 
mode  of  scholarly  investigation.  Sectional  idiosyncrasies 
will  die  away  in  the  struggle  for  the  development  of  a  real 
American  scholarship. 

I  can  foresee  another  result  of  a  different  kind,  a  highly 
desirable  effect,  whatever  its  cause.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  many  graduate  schools  are  carrying  courses 
which  should  be  dropped  from  the  roster.  Pride  only 
keeps  them  in  their  place — and  perhaps  sympathy  for 
their  struggling  cultivators.  The  program  now  proposed 
will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  massing  of  intellectual 
forces.     If  one  university  by  its  traditions  or  its  library 
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collections  can  develop  the  study  of  oriental  lanKuages, 
there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  another  institution 
in  the  same  or  neighboring  zone  should  become  its  rival. 
The  principle  we  are  defining  is  that  in  fundamental  studies 
all  graduate  schools  must  have  an  equal  chance,  but  that 
in  a  rarer  and  more  highly  specialized  field,  research  and 
instruction  should  be  confined  to  a  particular  institution 
and  the  others  should  contribute  to  its  success  in  that 
department.  This  ideal  may  be  lofty,  but  it  opens  the 
true  path  for  unselfish  science  to  follow. 

A  second  argument  for  the  change  is  found  in  its  effect 
upon  the  colleges  that  take  the  graduate  school's  product. 
I  have  already  sounded  and  repeated  this  note.  It  is 
the  fact  with  which  I  began.  As  things  go  now,  the  col- 
leges can  not  exist  without  the  graduate  school.  If  they 
are  to  exist  at  all,  certainly  if  they  are  to  improve  their 
mode  of  teaching,  they  must  appeal  to  the  graduate  facul- 
ties for  help.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  positive  assur- 
ance that  they  can  get  from  one  group  of  schools  the  same 
kind  of  teachers  as  from  another.  State  authorities  of 
public  instruction  long  ago  gave  up  the  notion  that  inde- 
pendent normal  schools  should  be  allowed  to  set  their 
own  standards.  In  the  best  state  systems  there  is  now 
but  one  normal  school  standard.  Is  it  asking  too  much 
that  we  should  establish  a  uniform  grade  of  work  for  all 
candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree?  By  this  means  alone 
can  the  college  receive  any  guaranty  that  its  engagement 
with  a  new  instructor  will  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success. 

Finally,  a  zoning  of  the  graduate  schools  will  secure 
certain  extra-scholastic  results.  It  will  impress  the  people 
of  the  nation  with  the  serious  aims  of  the  college  and  the 
university.  Despite  the  new  interest  in  higher  education, 
the  nation  at  large  is  not  yet  convinced  that  college  in- 
structors are  really  in  earnest  in  their  work.  Professors 
have  been  appraised  by  a  standard  quite  different  from 
that  applied  to  captains  of  industry  or  legal  and  medical 
practitioners.     They    have    occupied    a    sphere    apart,    a 
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sort  of  Martian  aloofness  which  they  have  abandoned 
only  under  the  stress  of  poverty  or  the  lure  of  political 
preferment.  The  war  has  changed  public  opinion  in  this 
matter  after  a  fashion.  But  the  real  change  should  come 
not  in  the  sentiment  of  the  public,  but  of  the  group  itself. 
No  one  will  deny  that  college  instructors  have  worked 
hard,  have  sacrificed  their  own  interests,  have  often  stinted 
themselves  even  to  the  point  of  the  momentary  waiving 
of  their  self-respect.  But  they  have  not  taken  care  to 
build  up  a  professional  order,  solidify  its  interests,  publish 
its  rights,  and  demand  for  it  a  parity  of  influence  with 
other  factors  in  society.  Therefore  we  need  to  make  this 
point  clear,  that  faculty  men  are  men  first,  and  afterwards 
men  of  a  profession.  We  need  also  to  prove  that  service 
in  the  university  can  and  does  prepare  men  to  undertake 
the  serious  obligations  of  political  office  or  to  direct  the 
development  of  economic  practises.  But  especially  do  we 
need  to  make  plain  to  every  observer  that  college  teaching 
is  a  serious  and  engrossing  business,  which  we  are  pursuing 
with  the  concentrated  energy  of  trained  and  devoted 
minds.  Let  the  graduate  school  insist  on  inculcating  such 
professional  ideals  in  the  hearts  of  its  students,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  college  teaching  will  arrest  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  citizens  and  elicit  from  them  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  support  of  the  college  enterprise. 

There  will,  I  apprehend,  be  still  another  result.  The 
effort  of  American  colleges  to  have  their  degrees  recognized 
by  foreign  universities  has  for  the  most  part  failed.  The 
war,  however,  has  materially  changed  the  attitude  of 
foreign  observers.  The  immense  material  resources  which 
America  threw  into  the  struggle,  were  supplemented  by 
an  extraordinary  display  of  mental  energy,  from  the  Presi- 
dent down  to  the  humblest  sergeant  in  the  ranks.  The 
genius  of  America  shone  with  conspicuous  luster  in  the 
activity  of  her  educated  groups.  American  intellect  became, 
so  to  say,  a  vogue  in  European  chancelleries.  Even  Keynes's 
malicious  insinuations,  already  proven  baseless,  have  merely 
recharged  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  This  interest  we  must 
now  capitalize,  must  fund  in  secure  investments.     How? 
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One  way  is  obviously  open  to  make  our  academic  decrees 
worth  their  professed  value.  The  baccalaureate  degree 
should  subtend  a  sound  and  pertinent  collej^e  education 
under  thoroly  prepared  instructors.  The  doctor's  degree 
should  embrace  approved  methods  of  study  and  research 
valid  for  the  entire  nation.  Each  of  these  degrees  must 
carry  such  explicit  content  that  when  it  is  presented  at  a 
foreign  university  its  holder  can  be  fitted  at  once  into  his 
proper  place  in  the  educational  system. 

The  substance  of  our  plea,  then,  is  an  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  American  teacher  to  share  directly  in  the 
promotion  of  all  phases  of  international  culture.  The 
commonwealth  of  letters  is  no  ideal  fiction  of  the  scholar's 
imagination.  It  is  an  energetic  force  capable  of  cementing 
the  interests  of  the  most  divergent  races.  By  such  poten- 
tial names  as  Gibbs  and  Cope  and  James,  American  educa- 
tion has  already  made  its  contribution  to  universal  science. 
By  such  names  as  Hopkins,  D wight,  and  McCosh,  we  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  superior  college  training  which  has 
obtained  recognition  far  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own 
land.  Thru  the  influence  of  great  educators,  some  of 
whom  are  still  alive,  we  have  developed  a  distinctive  uni- 
versity system  which  has  challenged  the  admiration  of 
foreign  students,  and  in  some  instances  suggested  changes 
in  their  own.  It  remains  now  to  put  the  professor's  degree 
on  its  right  footing,  to  make  it  the  passport  to  the  intellec- 
tual resources  of  other  peoples,  to  advertise  to  the  world 
that  in  America  the  teaching  profession  is  no  longer  a 
subordinate  occupation  but  an  honorable  and  rewarding 
vocation. 

The  time  is  critical,  the  opportunity  is  at  hand.  Tradi- 
tion, custom,  ancient  exclusiveness  must  be  surrendered 
for  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  The  future  depends 
upon  the  decision  of  the  graduate  schools.  If  the  program 
here  proposed  be  adopted,  we  make  no  douV)t  that  success 
beyond  the  dreams  of  its  most  sanguine  advocates  awaits 
the  efforts  of  the  pioneer. 

Temple  University,  J  AMES  H.    DUNHAM 

Philadki.phia,  Pa. 


VII 

DISCUSSION 

HOW  AND  WHY  ECONOMICS  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  most  important  questions  which  confront  our  civil- 
ization to-day  are  economic  in  character,  and  even  those 
which  have  to  do  with  other  activities  or  interests  are  af- 
fected by  economic  considerations.  An  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  issues  which  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  recent  presidential  campaign — immigration, 
foreign  trade,  federal  taxation,  industrial  relations,  high 
cost  of  living,  etc. 

Without  taking  the  extreme  view  of  economic  determin- 
ism, it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  our  leading  problems  are 
economic  and  that  their  correct  determination  calls  for  a 
knowledge  of  economic  science  and  the  application  of  cor- 
rect economic  principles.  The  World  War  and  its  effects 
provide  the  world  with  its  great  outstanding  problems 
to-day.  Not  only  are  these  primarily  economic  and  financial, 
but  the  war  itself  in  large  measure  grew  out  of  economic 
considerations. 

The  economic  pressure  of  a  rapidly  growing  population  in 
Germany,  which  doubled  in  sixty  years,  combined  with  an 
incorrect  analysis  of  the  nature  and  value  of  foreign  trade, 
together  with  overweening  political  and  military  ambi- 
tions, led  to  the  greatest  war  in  history.  Our  own  par- 
ticipation in  this  struggle  was  made  necessary  by  the  dis- 
regard and  defiance  of  our  rights  as  neutral  traders.  In 
fact  it  can  be  shown  that  the  determining  factor  in  all  wars  in 
which  this  nation  has  engaged,  has  in  the  last  analysis 
been  economic  in  its  nature.  The  colonists  went  to  war 
with  England  in  defence  of  their  right  to  carry  on  profitable 
lines  of  trade  which  the  mother  country  tried  to  suppress, 
and  also  the  right  to  issue  their  own  paper  money.  "Taxa- 
tion without  representation"  made  a  convenient  slogan  at 
the  time,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  more  fundamental 
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oconomic  issues  lay  behind  the  political  demands.  The 
war  of  1812  was  fought  to  secure  our  commercial  rights  on 
tlie  high  seas;  the  war  with  Mexico  resulted  from  the  need 
of  the  slave-owners  of  the  southwest  for  more  land  in  which 
to  push  their  extensive  exploitive  system  of  cotton  grow- 
ing; the  Civil  War  was  at  bottom  the  inevitable  struggle 
between  two  opposing  systems  of  labor,  that  of  free  labor 
working  for  a  competitive  wage  and  that  of  compulsory 
slave  labor.  Even  the  Spanish  War,  in  which  idealistic 
motives  probably  played  as  large  a  part  as  is  possible  in 
any  such  struggle,  may  be  traced  to  the  investments  in 
Cuban  sugar  plantations  of  American  capital.  And  if  we 
should  go  to  war  with  Mexico  in  the  future,  does  any  one 
doubt  that  our  investments  in  oil  lands  would  be  a  leading 
factor  in  bringing  about  such  a  conflict?  The  justifica- 
tion of  a  resort  to  arms  to  decide  the  various  issues  involved 
in  these  wars  need  not  be  raised;  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  the  issues  themselves  were  fundamentally  economic. 

There  never  was  an  age  in  which  economic  questions  were 
so  important  or  so  predominant.  Human  interests  differ 
from  time  to  time,  and  so,  too,  the  problems  var>'  which  are 
presented  to  society  for  solution.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
men's  minds  were  absorbed  by  religious  considerations, 
and  from  the  theological  controversies  there  resulted  the 
Reformation.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
the  great  issue  presented  was  that  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  to  its  solution  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  day 
gave  their  best.  But  the  nineteenth  century  was  primarily 
industrial;  in  that  period  industry  was  completely  revo- 
lutionized and  greater  material  progress  was  made  than  in 
all  preceding  history.  The  rapid,  almost  dizzy,  progress 
of  this  period  has  left  to  the  twentieth  century  some  serious 
economic  problems,  whose  solution  calls  for  the  application 
of  our  best  talents.  We  are  often  reproached  for  the  sordid- 
ness  of  our  interests  and  are  called  material-minded;  but 
the  truth  is  that  no  greater  challenge  was  ever  given  to  the 
human  intellect  and  soul  than  is  presented  by  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  to-day.     The  present  industrial 
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unrest  has,  moreover,  rendered  these  problems  much  more 
significant  and  their  correct  solution  more  imperative 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  the  testing  ground 
for  new  social  and  economic  experiments.  We  are  venture- 
some and  less  bound  by  custom  and  tradition  than  most 
peoples;  consequently  new  schemes  and  rash  proposals  re- 
ceive a  hearing  and  trial  in  this  country  more  readily  than 
in  most  places.  Our  people  have  constantly  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  these  questions  and  to  form  opinions  as  to  their 
reasonableness.  Moreover,  since  our  government  is  demo- 
cratic, more  questions  are  referred  for  decision  at  the  polls 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  most  of  these  questions  are 
either  directly  economic  or  involve  economic  considerations. 
And  finally,  as  a  worker  earning  and  spending  his  income, 
the  citizen  is  called  upon  daily  to  make  decisions  which  are 
economic  in  character.  It  seems  clear  that  if  he  is  to  meet 
his  obligations  intelligently,  the  average  citizen  should 
possess  a  knowledge  of  economic  principles,  should  have 
his  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination  trained,  and 
be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  problems  presented 
to  him. 

A  good  system  of  education  should  fit  its  students  to  be 
(a)  better  citizens,  {h)  more  productive  and  efficient  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  (c)  better  able  to  enjoy  life.  It  should 
enable  them  to  understand  contemporary  civilization,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  it,  and  where  necessary  to  help  to 
modify  and  improve  it.  In  all  these  aims  economics  must 
take  a  leading  part.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  is 
to  give  a  definite  training  to  the  citizen  which  will  better 
fit  him  for  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  him  by  our 
present  political,  social,  and  industrial  organization.  Var- 
ious definitions  have  been  framed  of  the  ''good  citizen" 
and  the  qualities  of  citizenship  held  in  highest  esteem  have 
varied  at  different  periods.  In  times  of  war  the  good  citi- 
zen is  expected  to  exhibit  certain  military  virtues,  but  in 
the  normal  times  of  peace  other  quite  different  demands 
are  made  upon  him.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  good  citizen  is  the  man  who  can  help  intelligently 
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U)  M)lvi'  iIk-  prohknis  that  grc)w  out  of  a  coinpKx  industrial 
development,  and  who  can  prove  himself  a  helpful  niem- 
1)1  r  of  the  social  environment  in  which  he  lives.  At  the 
present  time  economic  life  is  social  life.  The  citizen  who 
disobeys  economic  law  is  to  that  extent  a  dangerous  mem- 
ber of  society.  Thrift,  frugality,  extravagance,  waste, 
profiteering,  shirking,  are  economic  concepts  which  present 
questions  of  right  or  wrong.  The  man  or  woman,  there- 
fore, who  has  gained  right  ideas  about  economic  conduct 
has  also  gained  right  ideas  about  social  conduct.  He  has 
learned  lessons  in  ethics  which  are  invaluable  and  should 
enable  him  to  distinguish  more  clearlv  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

If  a  man  learns  these  elementary  principles  and  bases  his 
conduct  thereon,  he  will  certainly  prove  a  more  efficient 
and  productive  member  of  society.  It  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected that  his  earning  capacity  will  be  increased  thereby, 
as  it  would  be  by  any  subject  in  the  curriculum  that 
affords  a  high  degree  of  mental  training.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  economic  study,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  in- 
crease earning  power  as  to  render  the  student  a  more  use- 
ful member  of  society. 

The  object  of  economic  education  is  to  show  men  how  to 
live,  as  well  as  how  to  produce,  and  in  this  connection  the 
lessons  of  economics  are  of  paramount  importance.  Goods 
are  produced  in  order  to  be  consumed;  income  is  earned  in 
order  to  be  spent.  The  consumer  has  valuable  lessons  to 
learn  in  thrift,  in  wise  exf)enditure,  and  in  investment, 
whether  this  be  in  the  form  of  health  and  well-being,  of 
education  for  increased  future  earning  power,  or  in  deposits 
in  a  savings  bank.  Self-help,  self-restraint,  far-sighted- 
ness, discrimination  are  among  the  qualities  developed. 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the  United  vStates 
Bureau  of  Education,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  enter  high  school  end  their  education  at  that  point.* 

'  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  27.4  per  cent  of  students  grad- 
uating from  high  schools  in  the  United  States  in  1917  went  to  colkge,  while 
1.S.7  per  cent  continued  their  education  in  other  institutions  of  learning,  or  a 

total  of  41.1   per  cent. 
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If  training  in  economics  is  to  be  given  to  these  students,  it  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  it  must  be  in  the  high  school.  To 
educate  a  few  leaders  in  the  colleges  is  clearly  not  sufficient. 
The  mass  of  our  citizenship,  both  men  and  women,  must  be 
given  instruction  and  understanding  of  the  essential  facts 
and  principles  of  our  economic  life.  The  possibility  of 
effective  leadership  is  limited  by  the  levels  of  popular  un- 
derstanding, and  the  level  can  be  raised  only  by  public 
school  instruction. 

Economics  furnishes  a  kind  of  mental  training  hardly 
to  be  found  outside  the  social  sciences.  It  is  as  valuable, 
as  mathematics,  but  differs  from  it.  The  reasoning  of 
mathematics  is  logical  and  rigid;  that  of  economics  is  not 
less  logical,  but  is  based  upon  probabilities ;  if  certain  prem- 
ises are  given,  certain  results  will  probably  follow.  But 
allowance  must  always  be  made  for  unknown  factors  and 
for  that  most  variable  element,  human  nature.  Since  this 
is  the  reasoning  used  in  practical  life,  such  a  discipline  is  of 
special  value  in  the  schools. 

A  certain  amount  of  economic  knowledge  is  obtained 
from  our  daily  conversation,  reading,  and  experiences. 
But  the  knowledge  thus  gained  by  the  average  man  is  ob- 
tained in  haphazard  fashion  and  is  apt  to  be  one-sided  and 
frequently  erroneous.  The  boys  who  go  from  the  public 
schools  to  the  shops  and  factories  will  undoubtedly  hear 
much  discussion  of  economic  problems,  but  it  will  probably 
consist  of  inflammatory  denunciations  of  existing  institu- 
tions and  of  uninformed  debate  over  social  questions.  What 
likelihood  is  there  of  forming  rational  judgments  in  such  an 
atmosphere  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  without  any  pre- 
^vious  education  in  these  subjects? 

Accurate  statistics  are  lacking  that  would  show  the 
proportion  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States  giving  in- 
struction in  economics,  but  the  number  has  certainly  been 
growing.  A  few  scattered  figures  may  be  given  by  way  of 
illustration.  In  1893  about  one- twentieth  of  the  high  schools 
replying  to  a  circular  reported  courses  in  economics;  in  1912 
the  proportion  given  in  a  limited  inquiry  was  about  one- 
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fifth ;  today  the  proportion  is  certainly  not  less  and  may  be 
j^roator  The  number  grows,  moreover,  as  one  travels  from 
Kast  to  West;  in  California  about  two-fifths  of  the  high 
schools  are  reported  to  be  giving  work  in  economics-  This 
work  consists  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  either  of  com- 
mercial geography,  economic  history,  or  the  principles  of 
economics.  If  possible,  all  of  these  subjects  should  be 
taught;  but  if  it  is  found  that  there  is  time  for  only  one, 
economics  it  is  believed,  should  be  that  one.  As  com- 
mercial geography  and  the  history  of  commerce  are  to  be 
discussed  by  other  speakers,  this  paper  is  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  the  desirability  of  having  the  principles 
of  economics  taught  in  our  high  schools. 

Various  objections  have  from  time  to  time  been  raised 
against  the  teaching  of  economics  in  the  high  school,  of 
which  the  one  which  has  apparently  had  the  greatest  weight 
in  excluding  this  subject  is  that  the  curriculum  is  already 
crowded  and  there  is  no  room  for  it.  This  contention  has 
undoubtedly  delayed  the  introduction  of  economics  into 
many  schools,  but  if  what  has  been  said  as  to  its  importance 
is  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  desirability.  The 
usual  allotment  of  time  for  this  subject  is  five  periods  a 
week  for  a  half  year  in  those  schools  where  it  is  given  at  all. 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  full  year  given  to  algebra 
and  geometry  or  the  three  or  four  years  devoted  to  a  lan- 
guage, it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  high  school  course  would 
be  greatly  broadened  and  enriched  by  making  room  for  a 
course  in  economics  even  at  the  expense  of  the  older  dis- 
ciplines. In  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  of  economics 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
average  student  approaches  the  subject  when  he  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  elect  it. 

Another  objection  relates  to  the  lack  of  teachers  and  their 
unpreparedness.  Unfortunately,  the  first  difficulty  is  be- 
ing accentuated  at  the  present  time.  The  low  salaries  paid 
our  public  school  teachers,  utterly  unrelated  to  the  value 

»  Stuart  Daggett,  Method  and  Scope  of  High  School  Economics,  in  Tlie 
History  Teachers'  Magazine,  3,  172. 
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of  their  services  or  the  cost  of  Hving,  has  resulted  in  a  dan- 
gerous decHne  in  the  number  available,  especially  among 
the  better-trained  teachers.  The  lack  of  training  in  eco- 
nomics was  being  rapidly  cured  by  the  colleges  before  the 
war,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  prepare  the  next  genera- 
tion of  teachers  adequately  for  their  new  tasks. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  subject  matter  of  eco- 
nomics is  too  abstract  and  difficult  to  be  grasped  easily  by 
high  school  students.  It  may  be  conceded  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  and  confusing  to  introduce  a  fourth  year  high 
school  student  into  the  controversial  realm  of  economic 
theory,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
economic  doctrine  upon  which  there  is  general  agreement, 
that  is  easily  within  the  grasp  of  even  an  immature  stu- 
dent, and  there  are  several  excellent  textbooks  that 
present  this  material  in  teachable  and  understandable  form. 

Another  difficulty  has  to  do  with  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  student.  In  the  case  of  chemistry  or  physics  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  with  a  fresh  and  open  mind,  but  in 
the  case  of  economics  even  the  youngest  student  is  apt  to 
possess  preconceived  ideas  or  prejudices.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  economic  misconceptions  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  young  people  of  high  school  age.  Among 
these  may  be  cited  the  "lump  of  labor"  theory  that  there  is 
just  so  much  work  to  be  done,  and  that  if  some  men  work 
overtime  or  produce  too  much,  there  is  so  much  less  employ- 
ment for  other  men ;  or  the  idea  that  extravagant  expendi- 
ture is  a  good  thing  because  it  gives  employment  to  labor 
and  puts  money  in  circulation;  or  the  notion  that  trade 
which  is  advantageous  to  a  foreign  nation  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  us;  or  that  we  can  under  present  condi- 
tions expand  our  exports  indefinitely  without  increasing 
our  imports. 

Finally,  there  is  still  difference  of  opinion  among  teachers 
themselves  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  economics. 
Some  teachers  insist  that  the  students  should  study  only 
descriptive  material  and  make  their  own  generalizations;  in 
other  words,  should  follow  the  inductive  method.     Others 
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])iiur  If  ,i;ive  the  principles  to  the  students  first,  and  then 
confirm  and  verify  these  by  reference  to  facts.  The  latter 
seems  the  preferable  method,  and  the  one  likely  to  obtain 
more  lasting  results.  A  clear  line  of  demarcation  must  be 
made  between  investigation  and  teaching.  It  is  the  duty 
of  economic  science  to  reduce  the  knowledge  gained  in  this 
field  to  scientific  generalizations,  to  convert  the  experience 
of  previous  generations  into  working  principles  for  this, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  economic  education  to  present  these 
principles  in  teachable  form.  High  school  students  or 
teachers  are  not  expected  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge;  they  are  fortunate  if  they  can  master  the  prin- 
ciples already  ascertained. 

A  highly  successful  teacher"^  of  economics  has  stated  that 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  elementary  course  to  ensure  that 
the  "students  carry  away  with  them  a  body  of  economic 
doctrine  which  has  a  high  degree  of  definiteness,  which  is 
held  with  a  firm  and  certain  grasp,  and  which  is,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  available."  vStudents  thus  equipped 
would  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  to  concrete  cases  in 
after  life  and  to  defend  with  reasonable  effectiveness  the 
economic  truths  they  have  learned. 

The  most  valuable  lesson  which  can  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  economics,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  is  that  of 
social  solidarity  and  of  the  economic  interdependence  of  all 
classes  of  society.  By  this  is  not  meant  a  sentimental  in- 
sistence upon  a  non-existent  harmony  of  interests,  but 
rather  an  appreciation  of  the  absolute  interdependence  of 
the  different  factors  of  production  in  spite  of  real  conflicts 
of  interest  in  the  distribution  of  the  product.  We  are  all 
members  of  the  same  body. 

In  times  of  discontent  like  these  there  is  danger  that 
some  classes  or  groups  will  flout  economic  principles  and 
place  in  danger  our  social  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
vested  interests  may  oppose  desirable  reforms  and  by  so 
doing  inflame  opposition.     To  both   these  extremes  eco- 

^V.  M.  Taylor,  Methods  of  Teaching  HIemenUry    Economics   at    the 
liiiversity  of  Michigan,  in  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  17,  688. 
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nomics  is  a  useful  antidote.  If  disaster  is  to  be  averted, 
sane  councils  based  upon  careful  analysis  and  comprehen- 
sion must  prevail.  Right  thinking  is  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion. The  world  has  recently  witnessed  an  object  lesson 
in  the  power  of  education.  In  a  single  generation  the  school 
teachers  of  Germany  were  able  to  change  completely  the 
ideals  and  aims,  if  not  the  character,  of  the  German  people. 
The  power  that  was  there  utilized  for  ignoble  ends  could 
surely  be  directed  in  the  United  States  to  the  development 
of  noble  social  ideals  and  cordial  industrial  relations.  And 
who  can  doubt  the  success  of  such  efforts  if  effectively  begun 
in  our  public  schools  and  carried  systematically  thru  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning?  Surely  such  a  sustained 
effort  would  be  preferable  to  the  periodic  and  spasmodic 
attempts  we  make  to  educate  the  whole  electorate  on  some 
vital  issue  during  the  heat  of  a  single  campaign. 

E.    L.    BOGART 

University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois 
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Education  and  the  general  welfare  (a  textbook  of  school  law,  hygiene  and 
managementV  -By  Frank  K.  Skchrist.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
\Sr20.     AAli  p. 

Sechrist's  Education  and  the  general  wel/a:  „  practical, 
sane  discussion  of  many  important  matters  relating  to 
school  law,  hygiene  and  management.  Its  pur|)ose  is  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  school  situation, 
rather  than  an  intensive  view  of  a  particular  problem.  It 
is  designed  for  use  in  college  classes,  the  members  of  which 
are  either  preparing  for  teaching  or  regard  a  knowledge  of 
school  problems  as  essential  to  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  book  furnishes  material  for  an  introductory  course  in 
education  for  prospective  teachers.  It  also  supplies  the 
subject  matter  of  a  liberal  study  for  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  teach.  It  is  significant  in  these  times,  when  educa- 
tion is  distinctly  handicapped  because  of  apparent  dis- 
interest on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  textbooks  are  being 
prepared  and  college  classes  organized  which  will  awaken 
an  interest  in  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  those  who 
will  assume  positions  of  leadership  in  the  next  decade 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  The  General  Welfare,  points 
out  the  relationship  between  public  welfare  and  intelligent 
citizenship.  On  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of  such 
matters  as  a  trained  mind,  economic  independence,  care 
of  the  offspring,  social  and  political  interests,  leisure  occu- 
pations and  health  are  discussed;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  limitations  imposed  by  illiteracy  are  deplored.  After 
establishing  a  fundamental  point  of  view  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, Sechrist  devotes  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  essential  means  and  problems  of  education, 
which  he  outlines  as  follows 

"A  public  sentiment  for  schools  as  t-xprcssed  by  a  iii.inn.ii  ^.M.M■^lon  for 
them;  a  proper  distribution  of  emphasis;  the  physical  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren; how  to  keep  them  in  school  until  the  aims  of  education  are  satisfied; 
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how  to  house  them;  how  to  keep  them  well;  what  to  do  for  the  dullards;  how 
to  develop  character  thru  management;  how  to  make  the  mind  efficient; 
how  to  develop  the  individual  thru  the  group;  how  to  organize  the  school 
program;  how  to  vitalize  school  work;  how  to  increase  resistance  to  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  ills;  the  home  and  the  community  as  means  of  education 
and  as  avenues  of  expression  for  children  at  school." 

The  fact  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  this  book  contains 
numerous  very  significant  suggestions  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter. It  is  apparent,  however,  that  a  book  that  attempts 
to  discuss  as  many  problems  as  are  outlined  above  can  give 
only  a  limited  amount  of  attention  to  each.  Sechrist 
points  out  this  limitation  in  his  preface.  Provision  is  made 
thru  well  selected  references  in  the  appendix  for  pursuing 
each  problem  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  book  if  the  reader 
or  a  class  has  the  time  and  inclination  to  do  so. 

A  considerable  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  such 
matters  as  original  assets  of  character,  the  problem  of  the 
emotions,  factors  in  self-control,  and  mental  development 
thru  attitudes.  In  the  past  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  somewhat  general  and  abstract  terms.  Mr. 
Sechrist  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  simple,  straight- 
forward, untechnical  discussion  of  these  problems.  Ques- 
tions arise  concerning  the  validity  of  devoting  eighty 
pages  to  such  issues  in  a  book  that  is  designed  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  school  and  its  problems. 

Since  this  book  will  be  read  extensively  by  laymen,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  amount  of  space  was  not  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  home  and 
the  necessity  for  intelligent  cooperation  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers in  the  education  of  children.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  pages  are  devoted  specifically  to  such  issues. 

School  OF  Education,  W1LI.IAM  S.  Gray 

The  University  of  Chicago 


The  study  of  nations;  an  experiment  in  social  education — By  Harriet 
E.  TuELL.  Chapters  on  China  and  Japan,  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latour- 
ETTE.  Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1919.     190  p. 

This  little  volume  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  teachers 
in  conducting  a  course  on  national  traits  and  their  develop- 
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lucnl  in  place  of  the  usual  high  school  course  in  modern 
liisioiN  It  is  based  on  three  years  of  the  author's  experi- 
ment with  classes  in  the  high  school  of  vSonicrvillc,  which 
had  studied  Community  Civics  in  their  first  year  and  V,urr> 
pean  History  to  1700  in  their  second  year  before  taki  . 
up  the  Stttdy  of  nations,  this  experiment  being  the  out- 
<(rowth  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Studies  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, which  appeared  in  1916  under  the  title,  "The  Social 
Studies  in  Secondary  Education."  The  principles  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  course  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Clarence  D. 
Kingsley,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools  for  Massachu- 
setts, in  an  article  printed  in  School  and  Society,  January  8, 
1916,  in  which  he  proposed  the  substitution  of  the  Study 
of  nations  for  modern  history. 

The  aim  of  the  sponsors  of  the  new  course  is  to  cultivate 
"a  sympathetic  understanding"  of  the  foreign  nations,  "an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  their  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  just  attitude  toward  them"  on  the  part  of  future 
American  voters,  in  view  of  the  new  r61e  which  the  United 
States  has  been  playing  in  world  affairs  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  giving  thus  "definite  social  purpose"  in  place 
of  the  heterogeneous  aims  hitherto  attributed  to  the  study 
of  history,  but  lately  much  questioned  in  certain  quarters. 

Miss  Tuell  is  frank  to  say  that  the  plan  presented  in  the 
\  olume  before  us  should  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative, 
that  the  choice  of  material  is  difficult,  and  that  the  instruc- 
tor should  attack  the  subject  at  the  point  of  the  pupil's 
immediate  use  for  history,  that  is,  the  teacher  should  lay 
hold  on  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  present  as  the  means  of 
directing  his  steps  to  the  desired  explanations  which  the 
past  alone  affords.  The  class,  then,  starts  with  a  problem 
which  must  be  given  its  appropriate  setting,  and  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  teacher  must  have  carefully  selected 
the  material  and  skilfully  planned  its  use  in  such  wise  as 
to  supply  the  events  in  both  their  chronological  and  logical 
order.  The  problem,  or  natural,  method  does  not  require 
that  histor}^  should  be  taught  backwards,  nor  does  it  resort 
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to  current  events ;  but  it  begins  with  the  existing  character- 
istics of  a  nation's  civilization  and  gathers  into  an  historical 
resume  only  those  factors  which  serve  to  make  clear  the 
development  of  these  characteristics.  Thus  each  nation 
is  studied  by  itself  as  a  great  community,  and  time  and 
clearness  are  both  gained  by  the  elimination  of  much  of 
the  detail  that  clogs  the  course  in  modern  history.  The 
legitimate  hope  is  to  conserve  the  crop  of  turnips  by  a 
judicious  process  of  thinning. 

This  method,  however,  does  not  dispense  with  the  use 
of  books,  maps,  periodicals,  and  newspapers.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  demands  wide  and  unremitting  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor  and  the  assignment  of  adequate  references 
on  successive  topics  to  the  pupils.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  the  teacher  who  undertakes  such  a  course  must  have 
ample  time  for  preparation  day  by  day,  and  that,  while  the 
pupils  must  study  their  textbook  at  certain  periods  of 
the  work,  they  are  required  to  resort  to  the  library  for  the 
most  part.  The  class  has  more  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression than  is  afforded  in  the  old-fashioned  recitation. 

Good  judgment  is  necessary  in  choosing  the  first  nation 
to  be  studied  in  order  to  get  one  that  illustrates  the  great 
movements  of  the  world's  history  and  one  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  students.  The  French  Republic  fills  this 
bill,  and,  in  the  author's  view,  George  Meredith's  Ode  to 
France,  iSyo,  supplies  the  key  to  French  national  charac- 
teristics. Hence,  the  land  of  France  and  its  handicrafts 
are  first  studied,  other  phases  of  the  national  development 
being  considered  in  turn.  At  the  close  of  her  chapter  on 
France,  Miss  Tuell  appends  ten  pages  of  topical  outline 
and  reading  references. 

England  comes  next,  the  significant  watchwords  for  this 
nation  being  discovered  to  be  the  growth  of  English  liber- 
ties and  the  march  of  empire  and  British  commerce.  The 
treatment  of  the  former  topic  calls  for  the  review  of  English 
constitutional  history  from  1215  to  1917  and  that  of  the 
latter  from  the  period  of  English  exploration  thru  the 
World  War.  A  topical  outline  and  list  of  references  of 
fourteen  pages  complete  this  chapter. 
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In  similar  fashion  the  remaining  chapters  deal  with 
C,emiany,  Russia,  Italy,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Kmpire. 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  the  Great  War,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Philippines  are 
introduced  as  an  example  of  nation-building.  One  won- 
ders why  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  Poland  should  have  been  left  out.  and  one  could  easily 
find  ground  for  thinking  that  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  arc  the  least  satisfactorily  dealt  with  among  the 
nations  that  have  been  included.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
contains  many  good  suggestions  and  a  fundamental  scheme 
for  the  overhauling  of  history  instruction  in  those  secondary 
schools  which  employ  competent  teachers  in  the  subject. 
Properly  applied,  the  problem  method  would  relieve  the 
liistory  class  of  many  cluttering  and  unnecessary  facts. 
bring  cause  and  efifect  to  light,  throw  into  bolder  relief  the 
historical  movements  that  are  of  enduring  importance, 
and  enable  young  Americans  to  appreciate  the  great  ser- 
vices and  contributions,  as  well  as  the  disastrous  short- 
comings, of  other  nations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiments  with  the  course  on 
the  Study  of  nations  which  have  been  in  progress  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School  in  Teachers  College  at  Columbia, 
in  the  Technical  High  vSchool  at  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  other  schools,  will  be  recorded  in  one  or  another  of 
our  educational  publications  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  best  methods  of  history  teaching. 

Wilbur  H.  Siebert 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.  Ohio 


The  death  of  the  western  world. — First  Volume:   Appearance  and  reality. — 
By  Oswald  SpenglER.     Munich.     C.  H.  Beck  Book  Company.     1920. 
615  p.» 
Some    may    remember    a    vivid    little   sketch   of    H     I. 

Mencken's  appearing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (November, 

'  Der  Untergang  des  Abbndlandbs,  Umrisse  einer  Uorphologis  der 
IVeltgeschichte.  von  Oswald  Spengler.  Krstcs  Band:  Gestalt  und  Wirklkkkeit. 
Heck:  Miinchcn.  1920.  Other  works  of  same  author:  Preussrntum  und  SoaiaUi- 

nitis  and  Introduction  to  Ernest  Droem's  Pormi 
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1914)  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war — "The  Mailed 
Fist  and  its  Prophet."  Needless  to  say,  this  unconscious 
and  unwilling  prophet  was  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  And 
there  is  more  plausibility  than  is  usual  to  attempts  to  let 
the  voice  of  a  man  be  the  voice  of  a  group  in  taking  some 
expressions  of  Nietzsche's  to  stand  for  the  "collective 
thought"  of  the  Germany  of  that  day.  I  recall  a  few  of 
Mencken's  phrases: 

"Upon  the  young  intellectuals,  the  rulers  of  to-morrow,  his  (Nietzsche's) 
influence  was  immediate  and  profound.  Not  only  did  they  hail  him  as  a 
sound  and  convincing  critic  of  that  orthodoxy  they  instinctively  shrank  from 
and  longed  to  dispose  of,  but  they  also  found  promise  in  the  theory  of  the 
universe  he  proposed  to  set  up  in  its  stead. 

"That  theory  of  his  was  full  of  the  confidence  and  lordliness  of  youth;  it 
was  the  youngest  philosophy  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Greeks;  it  made  no  concession  whatever  to  the  intellectual  toryism  of  old  age, 
the  timidity  and  inertia  of  so-called  experience.  And  if  it  was  thus  young, 
and  perhaps  a  bit  juvenile,  then  let  us  not  forget  that  Germany  was  young 
too.  Here,  indeed,  v/as  the  youngest  of  all  the  nations,  the  baby  among  the 
powers.  The  winds  of  great  adventure  were  still  sharp  and  spicy  to  its  nos- 
trils; it  felt  the  swelling  of  its  muscles,  the  itch  of  its  palm  on  the  sword-hilt; 
it  gazed  out  upon  the  world  proudly,  steadily,  disdainfully.  And  here,  of 
its  own  blood,  was  a  philosopher  who  gave  validity,  nay,  the  highest  validity, 
to  its  impulses,  its  appetites,  its  ambitions.  Here  was  a  sage  who  taught  that 
the  supreme  type  of  man  was  the  Ja-sager,  the  yes-sayer. 

"Barbarous?  Ruthless?  Unchristian?  No  doubt.  But  so  is  life  itself. 
So  is  all  progress  worthy  of  the  name     *     *     *     " 

Thus  a  writer  (only  one  among  many)  in  1914,  was  seeing 
Germany  and  the  world  thru  Nietzsche's  eyes.  And  now, 
in  1920,  another  "historian"  takes  Nietzsche's  place.  On 
comparing  these  two  historians,  we  get  an  impression  of 
such  change  and  contrast  as  a  dramatist  might  have  planned, 
had  he  been  creating  a  hero  to  live  thru  and  react  to  such 
hopes  and  horrors  as  Germany  has  lived  thru  in  these  six 
years  and  must  have  reacted  to  in  some  way;  if  not  in 
Spengler's,  than  in  another — I  give  the  picture  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Since  the  days  when  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  and 
Daniel  had  "visions  of  his  head  upon  his  bed,"  we  have 
been  more  or  less  accustomed  to  behold  the  kingdoms 
of  this   earth   as   mortals — man   or  beast,    or  both — that 
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share  wilh  man  and  beast  the  prospect  of  death.  <  Mily, 
the  ways  of  life  and  death  have  somewhat  changed  witli 
the  ages.  In  those  old  days  death  was  commonly 
lent  a  thin^^  that  we  are  not  surj)rised  to  find  the  prophet 
expecting  the  end  of  one  beast  at  the  teeth  and  claws  of 
another.  But  in  our  milder  times  it  is  natural  that  those 
who  reflect  on  the  mortality  of  kingdoms  should  be  led  to 
think  of  the  manner  of  their  taking  off  as  more  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  sickening  and  dying  from  within  than  of  l)attle, 
murder,  and  suddenness. 

"To  the  same  cause,"  wrote  Winwoocl  Rcadc,  some  fifty  years  ago,  "may 
be  traced  the  ruin  and  the  fall,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  of  all  the  p<jwers  of 
the  ancient  world;  of  Ninevah,  and  Babylon,  and  Persia;  of  the  Macedonian 
Kingdom  and  the  Western  Empire.  As  soon  as  those  nations  became  rich 
they  began  to  decay.  If  this  were  the  fifth  century  and  we  were  writing  his- 
tory in  the  silent  melancholy  streets  of  Rome,  we  should  probably  propound 
a  theory  entirely  false,  yet  justified  at  that  time  by  the  universal  experience 
of  mankind.  We  should  declare  that  nations  are  mortal  like  the  individuaU 
of  which  they  are  composed;  that  wealth  is  the  poison,  luxury  the  disease 
which  shortens  their  existence  and  dooms  them  to  an  early  death."  (All 
that  Reade  had  come  to  regard  as  "false"  in  the  picture  is  the  diagnosis: 
not  riches,  but  too  great  inequality  in  their  distribution,  is  the  fatal  disease 
tn  which  had  succumbed  these  imperial  "men  outworn.") 

Well,  Spengler  has  in  his  turn  come  upon  the  conception 
of  "Kulturen"  as  persons.  With  a  naivete  difficult 
count  for  in  a  man  of  his  overwhelming  lore,  he  is  beyond 
measure  impressed  with  the  originality  of  this  insight. 
Not  indeed  as  a  gesture  of  personal  vanity  does  he  insist 
again  and  again  upon  the  regeneration  of  history  that  this 
new  compelling  idea  must  bring  with  it — rather  is  there 
something  apostolic  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his 
enthusiasm.  But  no  matter  for  that — and  for  that  matter 
there  is  something  new  in  his  interpretation  of  these  cul- 
ture-lives; it  is  his  theory  of  their  death.  For  not  by  vio- 
lence nor  by  possibly  avoidable  "poison"  or  conceivably 
preventable  "disease"  do  they  die;  but  just  of  that  most 
fatal  of  all  internal  ailments — old  age.  And  the  nai 
old  age  is — civilization! 

In  the  last  paragraph  that  portentous  word  "fate" 
crept  on  us  unannounced.  Yet  it  is  the  word  of  the  death 
of   the   western    world.     But    if   unanno!!"--^!    <i''^      f>t-** 
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{Schick sol)  can  not  have  come  upon  us  unexpected.  We 
had  been  speaking  of  life — is  not  birth  a  fatality,  and  do 
not  all  who  are  born  "stagger  thru  the  four  ages  of  life  to 
death"  fatally  bound  for  that  goal?  Wherefore  if  the  cul- 
tures of  India,  of  Greece,  of  Arabia,  of  Western  Europe 
are  to  be  viewed  as  persons,  then  however  different  their 
"physiognomies,"  they  must  spend  themselves  in  similar 
ways  to  the  same  conclusion. 

"Every  culture  runs  thru  the  ages  of  an  individual  man.  Each  has  its 
childhood,  its  youth,  its  prime,  its  senility.  A  young  shyly  divining  soul 
reveals  itself  in  the  morning- time  of  the  Romanic  and  Gothic  period.  It 
fills  the  Faustian  landscape  from  the  Provence  of  the  Troubadours  down  to 
Bishop  Bernward's  Hildersheim.  Here  blows  the  wind  of  Spring  *  *  ♦ 
a  like  childhood  speaks  in  the  kindred  tones  of  Early-Homeric  Doric,  of  Late 
Christian  (i.  e.,  Early- Arabic)  art,  and  of  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  In 
all  these  a  mythical  world-sense  struggles  with  what  is  dark  and  demoniac 
in  itself  and  in  nature  as  with  a  thing  of  sin,  slowly  maturing  the  while  toward 
a  pure  luminous  expression  of  personality  won  and  grasped  *  *  *  ♦ 
At  first  all  was  cramped,  confused,  tentative,  full  of  childish  wistfulness  and 
childish  timidity  (think  of  the  church  doors  of  Saxony  and  Southern  France, 
consider  the  vases  of  the  Dipylon).  But  now  in  full  consciousness  of  ripe 
power  (as  in  the  age  Sisostris,  of  the  Peisistratidae,  of  Justinian  I,  of  Charles 
V.'s  Spain)  all  the  details  of  expression  are  controlled,  severe,  measured,  of  a 
wonderful  lightness  and  intelligibility.  Here  we  find  everywhere  instances 
of  luminous  perfection,  influences  that  brought  into  being  the  Hyksos  Sphinx 
of  Tanis,  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia's,  the  painting  of  Titian.  Later — delicate, 
almost  fragile,  melancholy  with  the  sweetness  of  late  October  days — are  the 
Aphrodite  of  Gnidos  and  the  Chorus-hall  of  the  Erechtheion,  the  arabesques 
of  the  Saracen  horse-shoe  arch,  the  Dresden  "Zwinger,"  Watteau,  Mozart. 
At  last — in  the  stage  of  senility  we  call  civilization — the  soul  fire  is  extin- 
guished. A  declining  vigor  makes  one  more  effort  at  creation  with  half- 
success:  Classicism,  a  stranger  to  no  dying  culture;  Romanticism,  a  weary 
soul  thinking  back  over  its  childhood.  Then  tired,  disillusioned  and  cold,  it 
relaxes  its  hold  on  existence  and  longs — as  in  Roman  times — to  return  out 
of  the  light  back  into  the  darkness  of  soulless  mysticism,  back  to  the  mother's 
lap,  to  the  grave.  Herein  was  the  spell  the  cults  held  for  dying  Rome — 
those  of  Isis,  Serapis,  Horus,  Mithras — the  same  cults  which  a  soul  just  then 
awakening  in  the  East  was  making  the  first  dream-like,  timid  expression  of 
its  Being  and  was  filling  with  new  meaning."     (p.  154-5.) 

There  is,  what  I  should  think,  would  be  a  melancholy 
fascination  for  our  author  in  scrutinizing  the  "physiognomy" 
of  these  heoric  figures  as  they  pass,  in  divining  the  culture- 
soul  beneath  historic  gesture.  But  what  is  deepest  in  this 
or  any  soul  is  its  attitude  toward  the  coming  into  being 
and   passing   away    of   things,    toward   Sein    and    Werden. 
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India  would  fain  have  forgotten  both  Scin  and  WrrdiK 
to  lose  itself  in  Nichtsein-Nirvana.  Egypt  could  not  for- 
get, with  a  passion  for  remembering,  it  eternalized  in  the 
tomb  what  time  would  have  let  pass.  The  Antique 
(Gracco-Ronian)  absorbed  in  the  luminous  here  and  now 

was  without  perspective  of  time  or  space :    Der  Grieche 

niemals  wurde,  sondern  itttmer  war  (12).  Alone  among  these 
the  Modern  (Western  European)  soul  has  that  deep  sense 
of  participation  in  a  larger  life  which  makes  it  ever  seek  its 
meaning  in  what  lies  beyond  it.  Wistfully,  like  a  note  in 
some  musical  theme,  its  movement  hangs  suspended  be- 
tween what  went  before  and  what  is  to  come. 

It  is  in  showing  how  the  undertone  of  its  soul  is  to  be  felt 
in  every  expression  of  a  culture  that  vSpenglcr  spends  what 
I  have  called  his  "overwhelming  lore."  Yet,  as  I  li;i\( 
said,  the  fascination  this  task  has  for  him  must  be  a  sombre 
one.  For  as  we  watch  the  great  cultures  come  and  go, 
however  inspired — whether  by  Nichtsein,  Sein,  or  Werden — 
they  pass  on  their  fatal  way,  nor  leave  anything  behind 
by  which  others  may  better  than  they  conquer  fate.  Do  I 
say  they  leave  nothing?  They  have  left  the  record  of  their 
having  been,  from  which  the  modern  soul  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  history  may  not  indeed  conquer,  but  better  than 
any  who  have  gone  before  know  the  ways  of  destiny. 

With  this  knowledge  we  approach  the  author's  "narrower 
theme" — this  Western  World  of  ours:  Everything  about 
it  shows  it  to  be  civilized,  which  is  to  say  near  its  latter  end. 
But  nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  that  dream  of 
imperialism  of  which  Germany  was  the  supreme  expression. 

Here  I  teach  that  we  must  look  upon  imperialism  as  the  typical  symlK)! 
of  passing  away.  Its  petrified  remains  may  endure  for  centuries  and  millcnia 
handed  from  one  conquering  fist  to  another — so  it  was  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Egypt,  China,  Rome,  the  Indian  world  and  the  world  of  Islam — but  they 
were  dead  bodies,  amorphous,  soul-lx^reft  masses  of  men,  the  used  material 
of  great  histories.  Imperialism  is  pure  civilization.  In  this  manifcstatioa 
is  revealed  beyond  gainsaying  the  fate  of  the  Western  World."     (p.  51.) 

One  recalls  the  famous  phrase  of  Maximilian  Harden, 
**Wir  haben  es  gewollt!''     This  is  the  spirit  of  our  opening 
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paragraph — of  the  Prophet  of  the  mailed  fist.  How  differ- 
ent does  the  gigantic  thing  that  Harden' s  people  had  "willed" 
appear  to  the  reflective,  retrospective  gaze  of  Spengler : 

"Expansion!"  It  is  the  master  word  of  imperialism.  "It  expresses  the 
most  characteristic  tendency  of  every  matured  civiHzation;  so  it  was  of  the 
Roman,  the  Arabic,  the  Chinese.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  choice.  Here 
neither  the  conscious  will  of  the  individual  nor  of  whole  classes  and  peoples 
decides  the  issue.  The  expansive  tendency  is  a  thing  of  destiny,  something 
demoniac  and  non-human  (Ungeheures)  that  seizes  the  late  comer  on  the 
world  stage,  compels  him  into  its  service,  and  uses  him,  whether  he  will  or 
no,  whether  he  knows  or  not."  And  our  author  adds  by  way  of  a  note  "the 
modern  Germans  are  the  shining  example  of  a  people  who  without  knowing 
or  willing  it  became  expansionists.  They  were  so  already  in  the  days  when 
they  thought  themselves  Goethe's  people.  Bismarck  never  even  suspected 
this  deeper  meaning  in  the  epoch  he  founded.  He  believed  that  he  had  come 
to  the  end  of  a  political  development."     (p.  52.) 

One  can  not  have  followed  Spengler  so  far  without  won- 
dering what  last  word  he  will  have  for  the  individual  caught 
in  this  fatal  life-trend  of  a  Kultur.     It  would,  I  think,  be  this : 

"Who  can  not  understand  that  nothing  of  this  conclusion  can  be  modified, 
that  a  man  must  will  this  or  nothing  at  all,  that  we  must  love  this  destiny  or 
despair  of  the  future  and  of  life, — who  can  not  feel  the  bigness  of  Reality  as 
the  higher  intelligence  sees  it,  of  the  energy  and  discipline  of  iron  hard  natures, 
of  this  struggle  with  the  coldest  and  abstractest  of  media, — who  goes  about 
with  the  idealism  of  a  provincial  and  craves  the  manner  of  life  of  a  time  past — 
such  a  one  must  give  up  hope  of  understanding  history,  of  living  history,  of 
making  history."     (p.  53.) 

Perhaps,  after  all,  here  is  a  way  of  reconciling  the  ''Wir 
haben  es  gewoW  of  Harden  and  the  "we  neither  knew  nor 
willed,  but  now  that  we  know  ought  to  will"  of  Spengler. 
It  is  the  self-dedication  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  "Thy  will  be 
my  will,  O  Destiny." 

"A  horizonless  throng  of  humanity,  a  shoreless  flood  coming  out  of  that 
dark  past  in  which  our  sense  of  time  loses  its  power  to  order  and  which  rest- 
less, troubled  fancy  pictures  in  a  witch's  dream  of  geological  periods  behind 
which  lies  a  riddle  beyond  solving,  losing  itself  in  an  equally  timeless  future — 
this  is  the  medium  over  which  the  forms  of  human  history  pass.  Its  vast 
surface  moves  with  the  monotonous  wave — rhythm  of  countless  genera- 
tions *  *  *  *  *  Over  it  the  great  cultures  send  out  their  majestic 
rings.  Of  a  sudden  they  appear,  spread  in  splendid  contours,  subside,  dis- 
appear, and  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  deep  lies  sleeping  and  solitary  as 
before."     (p.    153.) 

University  of  Pennsylvania  BdgAR  A.   SiNGER 
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Exercices  Francais  nranx  «>f  /.riic       p.,    m  p .,,      fi,^  ^^<»^.;fi„.. 

Co.     1020 

This  work  appears  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  218  pa^r^. 
the  second,  of  253.  Each  volume  can  l)e  us<«cl  indepen- 
dently, and  each  volume  contains  sixty  lessons  At  the 
close  of  ilu'  K'ssoiis  ;iM'  ;.;i\(ii  supplemcntii 
very  well  constructed,  and  a  Precis  dc  Grammairc  in  I^'rench. 
The  two  volumes  are  written  in  impeccable  French,  and 
are  intended  for  students  who  have  had  a  year's  study  of 
the  language.  Order  and  logical  sequence  prevail  thruout 
the  work,  which  is  based  on  the  excellent  methods  in  nsc 
in  France. 

Each  lesson  consists  of  three  parts:  grammar,  vocabulary, 
construction  of  sentences.  Variety  is  introduced  in  every 
fourth  lesson  by  the  introduction  of  outlines  for  develop- 
ment by  the  students.  All  three  of  the  divisions  of  the 
lessons  show  in  the  author  both  skill,  and,  what  is 
rarer,  originality.  Few  will  find  the  grammar  dull  in  tins 
book.  It  is  not  presented  in  the  condensed,  tabloid  form 
which  has  filled  so  many  generations  with  dismay.  Init 
simply,  naturally.  In  the  following  example,  drawn  from 
Lesson  XXXV  of  the  Premiere  Partie,  note  the  method  of 
presenting  the  verbs,  also  the  nature  of  the  sentences  by 
which  this  is  done : 

"I.  Grammaire.     Verbes  irreguliers. 

Mettre  le  verbe  entre  parentheses  au  pn'sent  de  ri^^^i- 
catif  en  le  faisant  accorder  avec  le  sujet: 

1.  Les  rides  (ecrire)   I'^ge  sur  le  front  a  beaute, 

quelle  qu'elle  soit  ne  (valoir)  pas  la  bonte.  o.  yuine  (dire 
mot  (consentir)  (Proverbe).  4.  Les  grandes  pensees  (venir) 
du  coeur.  o.  Souvent  la  peur  d'un  mal  nous  (conduirel 
dans  un  pire  (Boileau).  6.  On  garde  sans  remor(' 
qu'on  (acquerir)  sans  crime  (Corneille).  7.  Nous  u- 
cevoir)  la  verite  comme  les  champs  (recevoir)  la  rosee  dti 
ciel  (Lamennais).  8.  Tout  (venir)  k  point  a 
attendre  (Proverbe).  0.  Nous  (devenir)  moins  conliauls 
a  mesure  que  nous  avan^ons  dans  la  vie.  10.  Les  livres 
(suivre)  les  moeurs,  et  les  moeurs  ne  (suivre)  pas  les  livres 
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(Th.    Gautier).     11.  Les    arts    ne    (naitre)    que    chez    les 
peuples  libres." 

These  sentences  are  followed  by  a  dozen  others,  all 
aiding  in  giving  skilfully  grammatical  drill  and  all  con- 
taining subject  matter  of  genuine  interest  and  value. 
Much  of  what  is  called  grammar  is  thus  learned  indirectly 
and  unconsciously,  as  the  body  develops  by  exercise  rather 
than  by  medicine.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  the  student 
advances  thru  an  animated  and  beautiful  country,  along 
an  agreeable  path  which  leads  him  to  the  right  destination. 
If  the  sentences  are  formulated  so  that  each  brings  out 
some  grammatical  point,  equal  praise  must  be  given  the 
careful  and  logical  order  in  which  the  facts  of  grammar 
are  presented. 

A  large  and  living  vocabulary  is  taught  thru  definitions, 
association  of  ideas,  synonyms  and — what  is  newer — an- 
tonyms, derivations  and  many  devices  not  easy  to  classify. 
The  most  vital  and  characteristic  words  are  acquired  and 
soon  become  for  the  learner  so  many  living  entities.  He 
speedily  comes  to  know  representatives  of  the  most  im- 
portant etymological  and  semantic  classes,  he  is  able  to 
compare,  to  develop  and  to  enlarge — in  other  words,  his 
vocabulary  is  alive.  If  he  does  not  carry  his  knowledge 
on  to  a  high  degree  of  attainment,  it  will  be  his  fault. 

The  author  continues  to  show  originality  in  the  third 
"division"  of  the  lessons — sentence  construction.  This 
must  of  course  be  based  on  the  two  other  "divisions" — 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  must  move  hand  in  hand 
with  them.  Practise  in  construction  of  sentences  is  given 
thru  the  means  of  contrasted  ideas,  paraphrasing  and 
intelligent  questions  about  short,  carefully  selected  texts 
drawn  from  the  best  authors.  What  an  encouragement 
to  the  students  to  meet  in  this  manner  these  texts  and  to 
realize  that  he  understands  them!  He  feels  that  he  is 
arriving  somewhere,  and  he  is  not  mistaken.  Outlines 
are  given  from  time  to  time  of  letters  to  be  written  in 
French,  and  these  outlines  are  constructed  with  con- 
summate skill.     As  to  the  paraphrasing,  as  here  presented, 
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it  fills  what  some  of  us  have  always  believed  to  be  a  gap 
in  our  language  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  turt 
often  various  ways  of  saying  a  thing.  Why  not  leave  some 
latitude  to  the  individual?  We  have  neglected  the  fact 
that  our  vocabulary  is  to  some  extent  personal;  that  we 
draw  words  as  we  need  them  from  our  passive  vocabulary 
and  add  them  to  our  active  store,  and  that  we  do  so  often 
in  our  own  way.  Each  fourth  lesson  offers  aid  in  what 
may  be  called  free  composition,  and  this  aid  will  be  found 
of  immense  importance  to  the  teacher,  who  is  eager  to  see 
the  best  results.  What  has  just  been  said  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  work  before  us  provides  no  material 
for  hard  and  fast  translation  of  the  old  sort.  By  no  means. 
Carefully  graded  texts  from  French  and  English  writers 
offer  an  opportunity  for  practise  in  exact  translation. 

At  the  close  of  each  volume  is  found  a  brief  reference 
grammar  in  French,  whose  presentation  is  a  model  of 
clarity  and  concision.  Each  volume  1s  thus  complete  in 
itself. 

To  read  the  Exercices  Francais  is  to  meet  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  aphorisms  and  profound  thoughts  of  great 
French  writers.  For  this  alone,  if  for  nothing  else,  we 
should  owe  M.  Pargment  an  enduring  debt  of  gratitude. 

Raymond  Weeks 

Columbia  University, 
New  York  City 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Labor  union  The  interest  of  labor  unions  in  education 

colleges  and    their    consistent    efforts    to    advance 

the  cause  everywhere  can  not  be  doubted.  One  may  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  some  of  their  activities,  such  as  their 
recent  efforts  to  induce  teachers'  organizations  to  form  an 
alUance  with  them,  but  their  genuine  desire  to  aboHsh 
ilHteracy,  make  schools  universal,  and  secure  liberal  sup- 
port for  education  of  every  sort  has  been  evident  during 
the  entire  history  of  unionism.  Their  influence  in  pro- 
moting public  and  free  education,  both  in  this  country  and 
England,  is  patent  to  anyone  who  has  investigated  the  social 
or  educational  movements  of  the  last  century.  Likewise, 
thruout  the  past  twenty  years  the  unions  have  been  most 
active  in  advocating  educational  reform.  They  have  not 
been  interested  merely  in  vocational  training  and  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children,  but  have  comprehended  every 
phase  of  public  educational  effort  in  their  plans.  The  orig- 
inal Towner  Educational  Bill,  afterward  merged  with  that 
of  Senator  Smith,  was  introduced  into  the  House  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  body 
has  furnished  the  combined  measure  with  most  loyal 
support  in  the  course  of  its  tortuous  passage. 

The  latest  venture  seems  to  be  labor  union  colleges  or 
institutes.  These  institutions,  which  do  not  often  claim 
the  pretentious  name  of  "college,"  have  during  the  past  few 
years  been  established  in  a  net- work  across  the  continent. 
They  have  been  founded  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  variety  of  other  centers.  They  seem 
not  to  have  been  started  by  any  concerted  effort,  but  to 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously  thru  common  needs.     In 
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this  montli's  Eihtcational  Revirw,  Mr.  Anderson  main- 
tains that  the  prime  causes  of  their  development  have  been 
a  growing  sense  of  ])ower  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  unions  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  kind  and 
amount  of  education  furnished  by  the  state,  but  there  is 
the  widest  diversity  in  the  degree  of  cooperation  of  the 
unions  with  the  public  schools  and  even  with  each  other  in 
founding  these  institutions.  In  several  cities  the  colleges 
are  held  in  public  school  buildings  or  the  public  library, 
and  are  manned  largely  by  voluntary  or  paid  teachers  from 
the  public  schools.  In  other  places  the  work  is  conducted 
at  the  Labor  Temple  (in  Los  Angeles  under  the  Board  of 
Education)  or  in  rented  rooms.  But  the  classes  are  gen- 
erally supported,  controlled,  and  administered  entirely 
by  one  or  more  labor  unions. 

The  aim  of  these  trade  union  colleges  is  not  so  much  to 
furnish  a  vocational  training  as  it  is  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  what  life  is  and  furnish  him  with  social 
and  economic  orientation.  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Federation  holds  in  its  Report  for  1919: 

"It  is  important  that  the  industrial  education  which  i^  .»^.ii^  fostered  and 
<leveloped  should  have  for  its  purpose  not  so  much  training  for  efficiency  in 
industry  as  training  for  life  in  an  industrial  society.  A  full  understanding 
must  be  had  of  those  principles  and  activities  that  are  the  foundation  of  all 
productive  efforts.  Children  should  not  only  become  familiar  with  toolH 
and  materials,  but  they  should  also  receive  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  human  control,  of  force  and  matter  underlying  our  industrial  relations 
and  sciences." 

Possibly  they  also  hope  incidentally  to  bring  about  some 
reformation  of  the  entire  present  scheme  of  society  along 
the  line  of  workers'  control.  This  aim  is  as  yet  inchoate,  but 
it  is  implied  in  the  argument  for  the  "Conference  on  Workers' 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  held  in  New  York  last 
month : 

"The  training  which  is  offered  by  existing  educational  agencies  b  con- 
cerned mainly  with  such  interpretation  of  life  as  justifies  things  as  they  arc, 
instead  of  planning  things  as  they  should  be,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  workers." 

In  keeping  with  these  objectiM  s,  we  find  that  courses  in 
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economics,  housing  problems,  history  of  trade  unionism 
and  of  labor  legislation,  modern  history,  commerce,  law, 
citizenship,  philosophy,  discussion  and  parliamentary  prac- 
tise, public  speaking,  English  composition  and  literature, 
physical  education,  health,  and  recreation,  are  offered  more 
frequently  than  those  in  arithmetic,  chemistry,  or  the  in- 
dustrial or  household  arts.  Consequently,  university  pro- 
fessors and  prominent  labor  leaders,  as  well  as  public  school 
teachers,  are  in  many  instances  engaged  to  conduct  the 
classes.  These  courses  are  presented  skilfully  by  specialists, 
who  foster  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  by  the  students. 
Classes  are  generally  held  in  the  evening,  and  one  hour  is 
given  to  the  lecture  and  a  second  to  informal  discussion. 
The  teacher  is  regarded  rather  as  a  friend  and  guide  than  as 
a  master,  and  endeavors  to  avoid  ex  cathedra  or  dogmatic 
utterances.  An  effort  is  made  to  depart  from  the  old  aca- 
demic traditions  and  furnish  students  with  the  material  they 
want,  rather  than  with  what  some  academic  group  thinks 
they  ought  to  have.  The  students  feel  that  the  classes 
belong  to  themselves,  and  they  take  a  real  pride  in  them. 

This  movement,  if  it  continues  to  develop,  may  well  have 
a  reflex  influence  upon  the  public  schools.  It  may  even 
produce  a  radical  reform  in  popular  education.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  fertilize  the  common 
schools  with  some  of  its  ideals  and  methods.  If  it  can 
infuse  a  social  and  ethical  aim  into  public  education,  re- 
move the  gulf  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  dispel 
the  notion  that  boards  of  education  own  the  schools,  in- 
stead of  being  fellow  servants  of  the  community  with 
the  teachers,  it  will  have  fulfilled  a  valuable  mission  for 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  these  colleges  become  largely  nests  of  propaganda, 
altho  they  seem  to  have  avoided  it  thus  far.  Their  chief 
aim  should  be  to  make  themselves  unnecessary.  If  there 
is  any  function  of  education  that  requires  attention,  it 
should  be  made  possible  to  carry  it  out  under  public 
auspices.  These  classes  of  the  labor  unions  may  well  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  cause  the  public  educa- 
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lionaUciA  ICC  to  modify  its  altitude,  but  the  v  sliould  he  re- 
garded as  a  makeshift  developed  to  meet  our  present  educa- 
tional incapacity  for  wider  vision,  and  they  can  not  mean- 
while afford  to  narrow  their  own  outlook.  Until  the  pulilic 
system  awakens  to  the  necessity  for  breaking  down  its 
bureaucratic  walls,  and  of  developing  a  social  aim,  a  sense 
of  intimacy  between  pupils  and  teacher,  and  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  schools  themselves,  the  trade  union  colleges 
may  find  an  effective  place  in  education,  if  thev  choose. 


Teaching  thrift  The  fall  ill  prices  during  llic  la.^i  .-.a  iuonths 
plainly  indicates  that  "conspicuous  expenditure"  has  passed 
its  peak.  The  orgy  of  spending,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  means  had  hitherto  been  extremely  limited 
and  who  had  profited  greatly  by  the  war  industries,  seems  now 
to  have  been  replaced  by  a  wide-spread  consumers*  strike. 
But  there  is  still  much  waste  and  extravagance  in  evidence, 
and  it  is  likely  that  by  fall  the  hydra-headed  profiteer  will 
again  raise  his  ugly  visages.  Luxuries  will  be  deemed  neces- 
sities by  many  unable  to  afford  them,  and  there  may  again 
be  a  frenzied  period  of  buying  on  credit,  squandering  of 
time,  dissipation  of  strength  and  energy,  and  indulgence  in 
practises  detrimental  to  health  and  happiness.  The  worst 
of  such  a  situation  is  that  such  wasteful  and  harmful  ten- 
dencies are  constantly  before  boys  and  girls,  and  their  im- 
mature and  impressionable  minds  are  all  too  liable  to  form 
habits  of  waste,  carelessness,  and  extravagance,  which  may 
well  cling  thru  life. 

To  preach  thrift  will  not  be  sufficient.  Ivvangelism  can 
at  best  furnish  only  ideals;  habit  formation  and  permanent 
influence  can  be  attained  only  by  education.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  need  a  real  program  of  thrift  training;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  on  Thrift  Education,  with  an 
investigator  of  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Arthur  H  Chamber- 
lain, of  San  Francisco,  as  chairman,  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  most  timely  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion's recent  activities. 
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There  are  at  least  two  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  thrift  into  the  present  curricula  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  people  generally  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  ''thrift."  There  is  commonly  accepted 
a  narrow  interpretation  that  would  make  the  grasping  and 
avaricious  individual  appear  as  an  exemplar  of  thrift, 
while  he  who  spends  freely  under  any  circumstances  would 
be  characterized  as  lacking  in  thrift.  We  need  to  realize 
that  the  one  who  saves  and  hoards  may  often  be  the  more 
wasteful.  We  must  get  away  from  the  mere  savings-bank 
idea  of  thrift  and  emphasize  its  social  meanings  and  human 
aspects.  Another  objection  to  the  adoption  of  thrift  train- 
ing springs  from  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  room  for  this  sub- 
ject in  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  that,  now  the 
war  is  over,  the  fundamentals— reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic—should be  restored  to  the  original  position  of  im- 
portance. But  this  so-called  "new"  study  may  be  just  as 
fundamental  and  necessary  as  some  of  the  well-established 
school  studies,  and  can  best  be  taught  in  connection  with 
them.  Thrift  should  be  correlated  with  the  older  sub- 
jects, not  only  because  the  curriculum  is  overcrowded,  but 
because  thrift,  to  function  adequately,  must  find  its  applica- 
tion to  problems  of  every-day  life.  Or,  we  may  quite  as 
well  say,  school  subjects  should  be  given  a  thrift  setting. 

In  the  elementary  school,  one  of  the  most  effective  points 
of  correlation  is  that  of  thrift  and  biography.  Men  and 
women  that  have  achieved  success  appeal  especially  to 
boys  and  girls,  and  whether  in  the  fields  of  pioneering, 
statesmanship,  science,  invention,  literature,  or  commerce, 
these  successful  people  have  ever  been  living  examples  of 
thrift.  They  have  employed  their  time  well  and  devoted 
otherwise  idle  moments  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  they 
have  made  careful  and  wise  investments;  they  have  watched 
the  small  leaks  and  checked  waste;  they  have  practised 
the  moral  virtues  and  developed  physical  fitness ;  they  have 
concentrated  their  energies,  profited  by  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  modified  plans  and  methods  to  square  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  their  day. 
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Another  means  of  correlation  is  arithnictic.  especially 
as  all  regular  book  lessons  in  this  subject  need  to  Ikt  en- 
riched and  amplified.  Numerous  problems  involving  the 
fundamental  operations  and  embodying  ilmit  •  I  tnents 
may  be  used.  There  are  problems  involving  compara- 
tive costs  and  values;  the  use  of  time,  wastage  of  food  or 
materials;  income  from  investments;  saving  as  a  result  of 
wise  planning  and  management,  of  paying  bills  promptly, 
and  of  watching  the  leaks.  The  keeping  of  a  personal 
budget,  and  home  and  school  accounting;  systematic  or 
cooperative  buying,  and  saving  resulting  from  care  of  per- 
sonal belongings,  all  have  a  place  in  the  arithmetic  course. 
Fractions,  percentage,  and  commission  may  thus  become 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  thrift  arithmetic  can  be 
made  so  real  and  tangible  as  to  show  the  pupil  the  value 
of  mathematics  in  his  after-life. 

Any  form  of  industrial  education — domestic  science  and 
art,  shop  work  and  vocational  courses — and  every  other 
subject  in  the  elementary  curriculum  may  profitably  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  thrift  and  economy, 
and  will  make  a  ready  appeal  to  boys  and  girls.  vSimilarly, 
in  the  high  and  even  the  intermediate  school,  the  principles 
of  elementary  economics  are  needed  and  can  be  best  under- 
stood when  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  thrift. . 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  so  far  as  it  finds  applica- 
tion to-day,  may  properly  be  set  forth.  The  nature  and 
value  of  service  rendered  and  the  financial  rewards  there- 
for; relation  of  employer  to  employed  and  of  individual  to 
individual,  find  foundations  in  thrift.  Media  of  exchange, 
the  development  of  barter  and  trade,  buying  and  selling, 
production,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods,  com- 
mercial practises  and  credit  systems,  cooperation  and  com- 
petition, banking  and  accounts,  embody  problems  of  thrift 
in  action — social,  moral,  physical,  financial,  personal,  com- 
munity, and  national  thrift.  The  need  for  conservation 
of  our  national  resources  of  soil,  water,  timber,  and  minerals, 
the  use  of  by-products  and  the  elimination  of  waste,  sV  '  ' 
likewise  be  brought  forcibly  before  students  of  secoi. 
grade. 
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In  fine,  all  the  studies  of  our  schools  are  closely  related 
to  the  problems  of  thrift,  and  may  be  taught  most  effec- 
tively in  connection  with  this  important  subject.  The 
educational  world  will  follow  with  great  interest  the  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Chamberlain's  committee  and  the  way  in  which 
they  work  out  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  schools.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  for  our  young  people,  who  are  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  next  generation,  if  we  hope  to  emerge  from 
the  morass  of  wastefulness  into  which  the  War  has  led  us. 


Tree  nature  An  effective  movement  for  the  extension 

education.  of  education  in  natural  science  has  for  some 

years  been  conducted  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  for  the  school  children  of  New  York.  More  than 
a  generation  ago  this  great  institution  began  its  educational 
work  by  giving  lecture  courses  for  teachers  at  the  Museum, 
and  depositing  loan  collections  for  teaching  natural  history 
in  the  schools  of  the  city.  During  the  past  seventeen  years 
it  has  extended  its  service  by  circulating  nature  study  col- 
lections among  schools  and  libraries,  and  furnishing  lec- 
tures for  the  pupils  at  the  Museum  and  at  the  schools 
themselves.  A  guide  service  has  also  been  inaugurated  to 
assist  and  direct  study  at  the  Museum,  and  special  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  nature  education  of  blind  children. 
At  present  this  service  is  extended  to  all  the  schools  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and 
Richmond.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  lectures  are  given 
each  year  to  many  thousands  of  school  children,  and  almost 
-a  thousand  collections  are  circulated  among  some  five  hun- 
dred schools.  In  all,  more  than  one  million  school  children 
are  being  reached.  The  collections  now  comprise  minerals, 
rocks,  woods,  sponges,  corals,  sea-urchins,  starfishes,  mol- 
lusks,  worms,  crabs,  insects,  birds,  and  small  mammals,  and 
the  teaching  value  is  many  times  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  individual  specimens  may  be  removed  from  the  cases  and 
utilized  for  close  observation.  The  lectures  are  given  by  a 
corps  of  teachers  specially  trained  to  instruct  the  young, 
:and  include  such  fields  as  life  of  land  and  sea,  structure 
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of  rocks  and  minerals,  life  and  development  of  animals. 
life  of  plants  and  economic  uses  of  woods,  natives  of  America 
and  other  countries,  native  art,  primitive  and  modem  in- 
dustry, local  history  of  New  York,  carriers  and  control  of 
disease  germs,  and  water  supply  and  sanitation 

Thus  has  the  old  idea  of  a  museum  as  a  safe  deposit  or 
conservative  force  largely  given  way  to  the  new  mu-^ 
concept  of  an  educational  and  dcniocratizinj:  force.     In-i 
lions  of  this  sort,  too,  are  found  to  ha  iching  value 

that  is  peculiarly  their  own,  which  can  not  be  supplied  by 
the  school  or  college.     The  service  they  render  is  animated 
by  a  sense  of  ethical  obligation  and  public  duty,  and  springs 
from  the  realization  that  the  general  intelligence  and  welfare 
of  the  people  are  the  prime  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a 
museum.     This   new  idea  has   been   developed   especially 
during  the  past  dozen  years,  since  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Os- 
born  became  President  of  the  corporation,  and  Dr.  George 
H.    Sherwood   was  made   curator  of  the    Department  of 
Public  Education.     A  full  account  of  this  museum  instruc- 
tion and  educational  extension  is  given  in  a  bulletin  by  Dr. 
Sherwood,  entitled  Free  Nature  Education,  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.     And  it  is  the  recognition  of 
this  lofty  interpretation  of  the  Museum's  function  that  has 
induced  the  present  government  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
altho  hard  pressed  for  funds,  to  contribute  $35.S,()00  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  American  Museum  during  the  year 
1921.       Even  a  political  body  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  educating  the  people. 


Reorganization  The  Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
of  science  in  vSecondary    Education,    appointed    by    the 

secondary  schools  National  Education  Association,  has  tt 
length  been  able  to  issue  its  report  on  science  in  secondary 
schools.  The  work  has  been  in  charge  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  forty-seven  teachers,  who  have  been  busily 
engaged  upon  it  for  the  past  seven  years.  This  committee 
was  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  small  supervisory  committee. 
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with  subcommittees  representing  each  of  the  sciences  in- 
chided  in  the  report. 

In  order  that  the  freest  possible  discussion  might  be 
secured,  conferences  concerning  the  material  to  be  included 
in  the  report  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Studies  have  been  made  of  progressive  experiments  in  sci- 
ence teaching  in  many  schools,  and  the  results  of  these 
experiments  have  been  included  in  the  report.  Due  to 
these  conferences  and  to  the  progressive  work  upon  which 
they  were  based,  much  of  the  material  included  in  this  re- 
port has  already  been  incorporated  into  the  practise  of 
many  schools.  The  report,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  an 
argument  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools  as  it 
is  a  record  of  work  already  accomplished  by  progressive 
science  teachers. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered  in  it  are  the  aims,  methods, 
and  organization  of  the  sciences  as  a  whole  in  secondary 
education;  general  principles  governing  the  selection  of 
material  and  its  presentation;  science  sequences  recom- 
mended for  various  types  of  schools;  the  principal  courses 
in  science — general  science,  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
and  physics;  and  the  qualifications  for  a  successful  science 
teacher.  Each  of  these  topics  is  treated  under  a  detailed 
outline,  and  with  abundant  reference  to  content  of  courses 
and  methods  of  presentation. 

Thru  an  agreement  with  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  publishing 
all  the  reports  of  the  Commission.  This  report  on  The 
Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools,  which  has 
recently  appeared,  is  known  as  "Bulletin,  1920,  No.  26," 
and  may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  Washington.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  many  school 
officers  and  teachers. 

The  Boise  Notes  and  news  for  February  was  devoted 
survey  to    a   general   account   of   typical   school   sur- 

veys that  have  been  made  recently,  but  it  failed  to  include 
any  survey  that  might  be  representative  of  a  western  city. 
Yet  some  of  the  best  and  most  instructive  investigations 
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that  have  been  made  are  those  of  municipalities  in  the 
west,  such  as  Salt  Lake,  Butte,  and  Portland. 
on  Boise  City,  Idaho,  is  imich  later  than  any  of  llicsi',  an<l, 
having  the  benefit  of  their  example,  has  profited  by  it. 
While  it  deals  very  largely  with  technical  school  problems 
and  treats  them  in  a  thoroly  scholarly  way,  it  is  written 
in  a  style  easily  understood  by  the  average  school  !)oard 
member  or  taxpayer.  The  tables  are  easy  to  interpret  and 
the  graphic  illustrations  are  among  the  best  that  have  \  ( t 
appeared.  Chapters  of  especial  value  have  been  written 
on  Organization  and  Administration,  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance,  and  Costs  and 
Business  Management. 

While  pointing  out  strongly  the  defects  in  the  existing 
educational  organization  of  Boise,  the  survey  does  not  con- 
tent itself  with  destructive  criticism,  but  offers  specific  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  each  instance.  The  surveyors, 
Professors  J.  B.  vSears  and  William  M.  Proctor,  of  vStanford 
University,  and  J.  Harold  Williams,  of  the  California  Bureau 
of  Research,  followed  the  comparative  method  of  attack,  -•• 
effectively  used  by  Dr.  Cubberley  in  the  vSalt  Lake  and 
Portland  surveys  and  elsewhere.  Comparisons  are  made 
between  Boise  and  twenty-five  other  American  cities  of 
about  the  same  size — 25,000  to  35,000  in  population — as  to 
growth,  composition  of  population,  financial  resources, 
amounts  spent  on  education  per  capita,  and  in  relation  to 
other  municipal  expenses 

The  Ayres  Handwriting  and  Spelling  tests  and  the  Cleve- 
land Arithmetic  tests  were  used  in  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  instruction.  As  revealed  by  these  tests,  Boise  appears 
to  stand  well  up  with  the  larger  cities  that  have  been  sur- 
veyed recently,  altho  marked  differences  between  schools 
were  shown  to  exist.  Likewise  there  seemed  to  be  slight 
correlation  between  time  spent  in  the  study  of  spelling  and 
arithmetic  and  the  scores  attained  by  different  schools. 

The  report  affords  a  concrete  study  of  a  western  city  of 
moderate  size,  and  will  be  of  real  service  for  reference  and 
for  use  in  university  classes  on  educational  administration. 
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A  survey  of  ^  survey  of  a  somewhat  more  specialized 

religious  tho  less  concentrated  character,  is  that 

education  which  was  projected  by  the  Interchurch 

World  Movement  of  North  America.  Among  other  projects, 
this  organization  undertook  a  survey  of  religious  education. 
The  survey  was  organized  in  two  main  departments, 
known  as  the  "American  Educational  Division"  and  the 
"American  Religious  Educational  Division"  respectively. 
The  former  aspect  of  the  survey  is  making  a  thoro  study 
of  denominational  and  independent  institutions,  theological 
seminaries  and  training  schools,  tax  supported  institutions, 
and  secondary,  elementary,  and  mission  schools.  Its  sched- 
ules cover  such  items  as  history,  organization,  standards, 
size  of  faculty,  hours  of  teaching  required,  academic  free- 
dom and  tenure  of  office,  facts  relating  to  the  student  body, 
social  life,  religious  activities,  the  curriculum,  community 
and  social  service,  physical  and  financial  conditions.  The 
religious  education  aspect  of  the  survey,  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  here,  has  to  do  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  religious-educational  activities  of  the  church,  the  home, 
and  other  community  agencies.  The  purposes  of  this  sur- 
vey are  defined  as  follows : 

"1.  To  secure  a  definite  body  of  facts  upon  which  to  base 
a  program  of  rehgious  education  which  may  be  budgeted 
in  terms  of  men  and  money,  and  with  which  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  country  of  the  wisdom  of  such  program. 

2.  To  establish  standards  and  forms  as  a  basis  of  meas- 
uring religious  educational  methods,  processes,  and  institu- 
tions. 

3.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  a  uniform  system  of  educa- 
tional statistics  and  measurements  in  the  field  of  moral 
and  religious  education. 

4.  To  establish  scientific  methods  of  approach  to  the 
problem  of  moral  and  religious  education  for  the  guidance 
of  local  leaders,  churches,  and  communities  in  the  erection 
of  programs  and  budgets. 

5.  To  interpret  and  evaluate  the  data  gathered  in  terms 
of  the  standards  adopted. 

6.  To  present  results  in  concrete  and  graphic  form." 

The  scope  of  this  survey  of  religious  education,  so  far  as 
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it  relates  to  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  includes  ph\  si(  ,il 
tqiiipnicnt.  individual  accounting,  curriculum  or  program 
activities,  organization  and  administration,  supcr\'i 
teachers  and  officers,  and  finance.  In  addition  to  the  dr., 
schedules,  there  is  a  survey  of  religious  education  in  the 
home,  of  community  music,  pageantry  and  art,  community 
s\  stems  of  religious  education,  week  day  and  vacation  Bible 
schools,  moral  and  religious  education  in  public  schools  and 
in  special  schools  for  defectives  and  delinquents.  The  sur- 
\ey  of  the  home  would  seem  to  be  particularly  difficult. 
It  deals  with  a  situation  peculiarly  baffling,  in  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  evaluate  a  type  of  religious  education  which  is 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  a  systematic  program  and  recog- 
nized standards.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  con- 
struct schedules  which  will  reveal  actual  conditions  with 
such  accuracy  and  fulness  as  to  admit  of  reliable  interpreta- 
tion and  yet  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  uncertain tv  involved 
in  the  personal  equation  of  the  investigator. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  Survey  comprises  conti- 
nental United  vStates,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  each  field  a  most  intensive  investigation  is  being  pur- 
sued, and  a  careful  study  of  the  plan  shows  no  evidence  of 
undue  narrowness  in  the  conception  of  religion  or  of  undue 
partisan  bias  toward  any  one  theory  of  education.  The 
schedules  and  questionnaires  have  been  worked  out  by 
specialists,  among  whom  are  included  some  of  the  foremost 
leaders  not  only  in  religious  education  but  in  the  broader 
field  of  general  education.  The  data  are  being  collected 
from  selected  communities  so  chosen  as  to  give  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  a  wide  variety  of  conditions.  In  all  instances,  the 
data  are  collected  by  professional  investigators.  When 
filled,  the  schedule  will  be  examined  by  expert  statisticians 
and  the  results  carefully  tabulated  and  interpreted. 

A  work  of  such  magnitude  will  require  time.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  tentative  results  may  soon  be  avail- 
able and  the  final  reports  issued  some  time  this  fall.  These 
reports  will  assume  the  form  of  a  series  of  monographs  pre- 
pared by  specialists,  with  a  general  summary  volume  pre- 
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pared  by  the  director,  Professor  Walter  S.  Athearn  of  Boston 
University.  Those  who  have  at  heart  the  future  of  rehgious 
education  will  await  with  much  anticipation  the  comple- 
tion of  this,  the  first  serious  attempt  to  survey  the  entire 
field  in  a  scientific  manner  and  in  a  national  way.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  temporary  suspension  of  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is 
not  likely  to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  important  un- 
dertaking. Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  financing  of 
the  project  thru  the  Sunday  School  Associations,  whose 
interests  are  most  vitally  affected  by  the  survey  now  so 
well  under  way. 
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